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PREFACE 



This book has been printed in order that my pupils 
may have in their hands that which I think it need- 
ful for them to know before they commence a Latin 
author. It is published in the hope that it may be 
found useful by others also. 

All the knowledge of Latin required by the pupil 
before beginning it is that he should be able to 
decline a noun, pronoun, and adjective ; and go 
through the indicative and imperative moods of an 
active verb. For other forms as they occur refer- 
ence is made, when necessary, to the Public School 
Latin Primer : but they may be learnt equally well 
in any Grammar to which the pupil is accustomed. 
The Examples and Rules at the head of each Chapter 
should be learnt by heart, and then the Sentences 
should be translated. 

With regard to the plan of the work the following 
points may be noted : 

1 If a boy is set to translate a sentence out of a 
Latin author, however easy, or out of a Delectus, 
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he is puzzled by having to deal with several distinct 
constructions at once. Here he has to deal with only- 
one construction at a time, 

2 This construction is made clear to him by an ac- 
cumulation of instances. Perhaps these may seem 
more numerous than is necessary; but I believe 
that we can hardly give too many instances, if we 
wish to impress a fact clearly on a boy's mind. Andr 
he need not make out all the Sentences by himself. 
Much time would be saved, if several under each 
head were read out in the Form, and explained by 
the Master. . 

3 As all the constructions are classified as they 
occur, the construction in each sentence should be 
referred to its class. And the class is labelled, not 
by a definition, but by a type. Some explanation 
indeed is commonly added : but the main point is 
for a boy to know by heart and thoroughly under- 
stand the Type-sentence. The method of classifying 
by definition may be deemed more scientific; but 
the beginner prefers example to precept. He dis- 
cerns the central point more easily than the boundary 
line, and likes to classify by resemblances which he 
feels. And in teaching that, I believe, is really the 
most scientific method which best makes the learner 
to know. 

4 In most of our elementary school-books on a 
foreign language, sentences in English and in the 
foreign language are commonly placed side by side 
from the first. This arrangement is in my opinion 
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embarrassing to a beginner. He ought to be 
thoroughly fetmiliarised by a repetition of instances 
with a construction in a foreign language, before he 
attempts himself to render it in that language. The 
present volume therefore contains only Latin Sen- 
tences : but it is to be followed by another, in which 
corresiionding English Sentenci ^ be given for 
translation into Latin in accordance with the con- 
structions, as here arranged. 

5 Foolish as it may seem for English boys to spend 
time over Latin verses, no one who has taught Latin 
to beginners can doubt that they are immensely 
helped by practising Elegiacs. Now to do this with 
profit they should read a portion of Ovid's poems. 
But no Poem of Ovid's is altogether suitable for 
boys ; and where only a little is wanted, it is a pity 
to get more. I have therefore added to the Rules on 
Prosody in the last chapter a few familiar lines from 
Ovid's Fasti by way of illustration ; and if these are 
translated, scanned, and learnt by heart, the pupil 
will be in a condition to derive from the practice of 
Latin versification all the good which it is calculated 
to afford. 

6 Beside the Sentences with their Examples and 
B.emarks, I have added an Introduction and Notes. 
But these are not essential to the use of the book. 
If a teacher has time to work out a plan of his own, 
he can teach from the Sentences in accordance with 
that. If not, he will find the Notes and Introduction 
of service for the elucidation of mine. 
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There have of late been many books on Latin 
Grammar ; and it may seem to some that those who 
write them attach undue importance to a somewhat 
arid field of knowledge. But I do not think that 
this is our feeling. Rather are we anxious to help 
the learner through it, that he may all the sooner 
make his way into the fairer regions of Literature 
and Science, and Art. 



St Leonabd's on Sea, 1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1 A Noun is the name of an Object An Object is anythin^if 
whatever that we can think of. 'Henry/ 'Mary/ 'table/ 
' happiness' are therefore nouns, because they name objects of 
which we can think. 

2 A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. There are 
strictly speaking only three pronouns in Latin < ego '1/ which 
names the speaker, or first person, as it is caUed; tu 'thou,' 
which names the person spoken to, or second person; and 
there is also for the third person the imperfect Reflexive, iui 
' of himself/ &c. All the other so called pronouns are really 
a(yectives. But these three, as they name objects, are nouns; 
they are subject to the same construction as nouns; and 
therefore in the following pages they will always be con- 
sidered, except when distinction is necessaiy, as included 
under the head of nouns. 

3 As a noun is the name of an object, so a Yerb is a word 
about it. A verb then, to make sense, must be joined to 
a noun or pronoun, either expressed or understood. And a 
Verb, when thus joined to a noim, denotes that the object 
named by the noun performs a certain action, or is in a 
certain state: as. Gains ambuM, 'Gains walks;' aqiia ccUet, 
' water is warm.' 

4 An Adjective also, to make sense, must be joined to a noim ; 
and when thus joined it denotes that the object named by 
the noun is of a certain sort: as, bonus ptter 'good boy;' 
calida aqua ' warm water.' 
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5 These four words, or Parte of Speech as they are called; 
namely, the Noon, Pronomi, Verb, and Adjective; pass 
through changes of form in order to shew changes of mean- 
mg, and therefore are said to be Declinable, or to have 
Flexion. The other four Parte of Speech; namely the Adverb, 
Preposition, Conjunction, and Inteijection; are said to be 
Indeclinable, or to be without Flexion. 

6 The Noun is said to have two Accidents, or to pass, when 
declined, through two changes of form; namely, Numbers 
and Cases. 

7 Numbers are certein Forms which the noun X)asses through 
in order to shew whether (me object^ or more objecte than 
one are spoken of These forms are called the Singular and 
Plural Numbers: as, singular, rosa 'rose;' plural, roscB 
'roses.' 

8 Cases are certain Forms which the noun passes through in 
order to shew the circumstances in which the object named 
by the noun is placed. There are Six Cases in Latin; the 
Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, Ablative. 
In order then to understand the force of these different cases 
we must consider the different circumstances in which an 
object can be placed. 

9 An object is either at rest or in motion : and if in motion, 
it is moved from one place to another. Hence we think of 
an object in sx>ace as connected with three places: the place 
from which it moves ; the place at which it reste, or so 
operates as not to move therefrom; and the place to which 
it moves. Just so in time. We think of an object moving on 
from time past, operating at time present, and moving on 
to time future. To suit then these three ideas we have three 
Cases, the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative; so that we may 
lay down the following as the three primary Ideas of these 
cases: 

The Genitive gives the idea of motion from. 
Dative operation at. 

Accusative motion to. 
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These it must be understood are Primary Ideas of, not Laws 
for, the Cases. Ahnost all, if not all, the rules in Latin may 
be deduced from them; but they themselyes are in practice 
much altered and enlarged. 

10 For Example. If the object A comes outworn the object B, 
the object B has possessed the object A. Hence we haye 
the idea of possesion connected with the GenitiYe case ; and 
the following Law may be laid down — 

The object spoken of as possessing another object has its noun 
in the Genitive case. 

11 Again. In the idea of 'motion to' is included the idea of 
'motion through.' For in moving through a space I come to 
each point of it in turn. Hence we have the idea of ' motion 
through,' as well as the idea of 'motion to,' connected with 
the Accusative case; and the following Law may be laid 
down— 

The object, to or through which motion is directed, has its 
noun in the Accusative case. 

12 Again. The idea of Operation at does not merely refer to the 
place at which an action is performed, but to everything that 
can be conceived as accompanying or surrounding the acting 
object: as for instance, the time at which it is performed; 
the mattery manner, or sphere in which; the means or in- 
strument by which; the cause for which it is performed; 
and the like: for all these may be conceived as objects at, 
or by the side of, which the acting object operates. Hence 
we have the idea of accompanying or surrounding objects 
connected with the Dative case — ^but we do not at present 
lay down a Law, for a reason that will appear hereafter. 

13 It is chiefly however by observing the different ways in which 
actions operate that we shall discover the different ways in 
which these primary ideas of the cases are varied or enlarged. 
And in fiEict we shall best learn the syntax of the cases by 
carefully considering the sort of actions which are denoted 
by verbs. 

Kow first of all there is between verbs this great distincti<sQ.. 

"b 
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Some verbs denote actions which stop short with the agent ; 
while others denote actions which pass over from the agent 
into some other object. For instance; if I walk, or run, or 
sleep, I perform actions which stop short with myself, and 
have not to do with any other object. It is good sense to 
say * John walks,' without naming in the sentence any other 
object .than John. Hence such verbs are called intransitive 
(from in 'not* and transeo 'pass over*), because they de- 
note actions which do not pass over from the agent into any 
other object. But if I carry, or kill, or love, I perform 
actions which do pass over into some other object. It is not 
sense to say simply, 'John carries;' I must name in the 
sentence the object which he carries; the object into which 
the carrying passes. Hence such verbs are called transitive, 
because they denote actions which do pass over from the 
agent into some other object. Now in what case will this 
object have its noun ? Clearly in the accusative, because the 
accusative denotes motion to, and to this object motion is 
directed. The carrying, killing, or loving passes over from 
the agent which carries, kills, or loves, into the object car- 
ried, killed, or loved. 
14 Again. There are some verbs denoting actions which have 
to do with objects without exactly passing into them. If I 
sleep, I sleep no object at all. Therefore the verb 'sleep' 
will be followed by no noun at all. If I carry, I must carry an 
object. Therefore the verb 'carry' must be followed by a 
noun : and we have seen that this noun will be in the accu- 
sative case. So, if I yield, I must yield to some object. The 
sense is incomplete, if I simply say, ' I yield,' without naming 
the object to which I yield. Now in what case will this object 
have its noun? We might expect, in the accusative; because 
the yielding passes from me to it But the yielding does not 
pass in the same way that the carrying does. The carrying 
moves and transmits motion. It passes straight into an 
object and causes it to move. But the yielding to an object 
does not move that object. It operates round, or by the side 
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of it If I yield to a man, I do not move him ont of his place : 
but I myself move out of his way, and go as it were to one 
side of him. Here then the idea of the Dative stops in and 
predominates over the idea of the Accusative. The noun 
after such a verb as 'yield' is put in the dative, because it 
is considered as naming the object, at or about which the 
action of yielding operates, not the object into which the 
action of yielding passes. And such verbs as 'yield' are 
reckoned intransitive, not transitive; those only being 
reckoned transitive which denote actions that pass straight 
into an object. 

15 We have therefore the following definitions of Transitive and 
Intransitive verbs : 

Transitive verbs are verbs denoting actions which pass straight 
over from the agent into an object Such actions may be said 
to operate directly. 

Intransitive verbs are verbs denoting actions which either do 
not operate on any object at all : or, if they do, operats round 
it, and do not pass straight over into it Such actions may be 
said to operate indirectly, 

16 So far then we have in Latin three classes of verbs, of which we 
may take porto, ambulo, and cedo respectively as types : as, 
Marcus portat lihrum, * Marcus carries the book.' 
Marcus ambidat, 'Marcus walks.' 

Marcus cedit Balbo, ' Marcus yields to Balbus.' 

Verbs then like Porto 'carry' are transitive, and denote 

actions which pass over straight into an object ; or, in other 

words, operate directly. 

Verbs like Ambvdo 'walk' are intransitive, and denote actions 

which do not operate on an object at all. 

Verbs like Cedo 'yield' are intransitive, and denote actions 

which operate at or round an object; or, in other words, 

operate indirectly. 

17 The simplest way of discovering by the sense to which of these 
classes a verb belongs, is to consider whether motion is caused 
by the action or not There can be no doubt witlv «wQi\v^«^^ 
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as traho 'drag,' or dormio 'sleep/ or assentio 'assent;' 

because it is clear that the action of dragging moves an 

object, but that the action of sleeping or assenting does not. 

There are, however, many verbs which do not admit of the 

same certainty, and which are, in fact, differently considered 

in English and in Latin. Besides the sense, therefore, we have 

in each language a test by which we may know whether the 

verb is transitive or intransitive. 

The test in Latin is this : 

If a verb is followed by a noun in the accusative case, it is 

transitive. All others are intransitive. 

The test in English is this : 

If a verb is followed by a noun without a preposition, it is 

transitive. All others are intransitive. 

18 Each of these two things — ^the definition, and the test, of 
transitive verbs — ^will be useful in considering Latin verbs. 
The definition requires thought, and deals with the action 
denoted by the verb. The test requires memory, and deals 
with the verb as it appears in a sentence. The pupil, there- 
fore, must not only consider how an action oi)erates ; whether 
it causes motion or rest, whether it passes directly into an 
object or operates round it; but he must also commit to 
memory all the verbs which are found by the test to be 
transitive in English but intran&itive in Latin, or on the other 
hand, to be intransitive in English, but transitive in Latin. 
In fact, he will at first find the latter process the safer and 
more expedient of the two ; and for translating from English 
into Latin he should learn the following Rule : 

If a verb is followed in English by a noun without a prepo- 
sition, put the noun after the corresponding Latin verb in the 
accusative case, unless you have learned an instance to the 
contrary. 

19 Once more. Just as we have foimd two sorts of intransitive 
verbs — ^namely, verbs like Arnbtdo and verbs like Cedo — so 
are there two sorts of transitive verbs. Of one sort Porto 
is a type : of the other let us take Do ' give/ a« a type. Kow 
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between them there is this difference. Verbs like porto 'carry ' 
denote actions that operate on one object, directly. Verbs 
like do 'give' denote actions that operate on two objects, on 
one directly, on the other indirectly. If I give, I not only 
must give some object, but I must give it to some other 
object. The sense is incomplete unless two objects are named 
after the verb 'give'. But these objects it is clear are oper- 
ated on differently. If I give a book to a boy, I operate 
directly on the book : the action of giving passes over from me 
into it, causing it to move. But I do not operate directly on 
the boy ; the action of giving operates round him instead of 
passing directly into him. Though affected by the action, he 
is not moved, but remains in the place in which he was before. 
We may judge, therefore, what will be the cases of the two 
nouns which follow do. The noun naming the book will be in 
the accusative, because the giving passes into the book and 
causes it to mova The noun naming the boy will be in the 
dative, because the giving operates round the boy without 
passing into him or causing him to move : as, Marcus dot 
librum pitero, 'Marcus gives the book to the boy.' Indeed 
this, the proper, force of the dative is shown still more clearly 
by the original meaning of the verb do. For do meant 'put,' 
as is shown by its compounds ; and thus the sentence origin- 
ally meant, ' Marcus puts the book at, or by the side of, the 
boy:' and this we saw to be the primary idea of the dative 
case. 
20 We find then that from the ideas of ' motion to,' and ' opera- 
tion af — the two primary ideas of the accusative and dative 
cases — are deduced the two following Laws, which are of 
most frequent use, and which hold whether a verb be followed 
by one noun or by two — 

Objects spoken of as operated on directly have their nouns 
in the Accusative case. 

Objects spoken of as operated on indirectly have their nouns 
in the Dative case. 
The broad distinction between the two being this — If an 
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object is operated on directly, the action passes into it and 
causes it to moYe : if an object is operated on indirectly, it is 
not moved, but only affected by the action, which operates 
round it. 

21 If we were now to sum up the different functions which our 
three cases have to discharge, we should find them so far to 
be somewhat as follows : 

The object from which motion is directed, and the object 
spoken of as possessing another object, have their nouns in 
the Genitive case. 

The object to or through which motion is directed, and the 
object spoken of as operated on directly, have their nouns in 
the Accusative case. 

The object at which the action is performed (this includes all 
the objects that can be considered as surrounding or accom- 
panying the action), and the object spoken of as operated on 
indirectly, have their nouns in the Dative case. 

22 Bat these clearly are not the exact functions discharged by 
the three cases in the Latin writings that have come down to 
us, as in such writings we find some of these functions dis- 
chai^d by another case, namely, the Ablative. How then 
did the Ablative arise? Apparently in something like the 
following way. The work of the genitive and dative was 
found too hard for them, and so a new case was introduced 
to relieve them of a portion of their burden. From the geni- 
tive the ablative took the whole of its primary idea of * motion 
from;' leaving it only the secondary or derived idea of 'pos- 
session.' From the dative it took the primary idea of ' opera- 
tion at/ and the included idea of ' surrounding or attendant 
circumstances,' leaving it only the derived idea of 'indirect 
action.' Thus for the Ablative in common use we have the 
following Laws — 

The object from which motion is directed, and the object in, 
on, or at which an action is performed (all objects being in- 
cluded that can be spoken of as accompanying or surrounding 
the action), have their nouns in the Ablative case. 
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23 But though for common use the genitiye and dative have 
surrendered these functions to the ablative, there still survive 
traces of the original ownership. Thus many adjectives and 
verbs denoting * motion from' are found with the genitive in 
old writers and the poets: as, orbtM liberorum, ^bereft of 
children;' levare labor um, *to relieve of troubles;* liberare 
culpa?, Ho free from blame/ and the like. Moreover our own 
language shows the connexion between the two cases. We 
can say either * to relieve of,' or *to relieve from, troubles.' 
So in the Prayer Book we have 'to release him of his sins,' &c. 
"We use ' out of and * off' (merely a lengthened form of 'of') 
in the sense of ' from.' It is vulgarly said, ' I took it off him ;* 
and quite correctly, ' I bought it of him.' And the connexion 
is shown still more clearly in the French, where de means 
both 'of and 'from.' 

24 But in Latin the dative retains traces of its old original idea 
much more vividly than the genitive does. And it is neces- 
saiy to dwell for a moment on this point, as it involves a 
common grammatical rule. The Rule is this — 

Nouns naming the place tn, on, or at which an action is 
performed are commonly in the ablative case (the ablative 
having taken this function from the dative according to 
clause 22). But if such nouns are the names of towns or 
small islands; or familiar nouns, as domus 'home,' rics 
' country,' and the like ; they are generally in the dative (the 
dative in this instance retaining its original idea of 'opera- 
tion at'). 

There is a slight^fficulty connected with this rule. The dative 
of dominus is domino; whereas ' at Miletus* is Mileti: ' at Ta- 
rentum' is TarentL This diflSculty is however readily explain- 
ed in the following manner. In Latin, as in Greek, the case- 
ending for the dative is i. Thus we have reg-i; rosa-i con- 
tracted into roscB (compare fiova-aiy musce, &c); «»*-/ contracted 
into avi; gradu-i; facie-i. But in the second (or o) declen- 
sion, domino-i is contracted into domino^ just as in Greek 
oiKo-i is contracted into oiKa, There is however no reason 
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why domino-i should not be contracted into dominoi, just as 
in Greek oXko-i is also contracted into oXkoi, And then domi- 
noi would pass by Latin usage into domini, as cro<^ol would 
in Latin be written sophi, and divo-inus becomes ditinus. 
Accordingly this double dative seems always to have existed 
in the language. The dative for common purposes was domino , 
just as in Greek the common dative was ot/c^, Xoy^. But 
that special use, wherein the Latin kept its original idea 
of ' operation at,' required that it should also exhibit its 
original letter i. And thus we have Mileti for *at Miletus,' 
domi for ^ at home ;' just as in Greek oTkoc, not oik^, means 
' at home.' To go through therefore the different declensions, 
we have RomcB, ^at Rome;* Mileti, *at Miletus;' Cartha- 
ffini, *at Carthage' (the ablative Carthagine is allowed in 
poetry); Athenis, *at Athens;' Feiis, 'at Veil;' Sardibtis, 
* at Sardis.' All these are datives ; and to these we may add 
the familiar words militicB, * in the field;' domi, 'at home;' 
humij 'on the ground;' ruri, 'in the country,' and one or 
two others. Compare too such old datives as hie, ' here ;' 
iUiCy ' there;' ihi (from ^, like tihi); ubi, alibi, and the like. 
25 There now remains to be considered a most important case — 
the Nominative. But it seems that this case took its rise 
somewhat differently from the others. The other cases; that 
is, the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative, with their auxiliary 
the Ablative, were constructed to mark objects as they exist 
in nature : whereas the nominative seems to have been con- 
structed to mark an object as it is regarded in a sentence. 
This distinction between nature and words, between the 
physical and the logical, occurs elsewhere in the Latin lan- 
guage; namely, in the use of the Demonstrative, as explained 
in ch. XV. Rem. e. And the distinction is further shown by 
the language in use with respect to the Nominative. It is 
always called the case of the subject, whereas the other cases 
are said to define objects. Now the origin of these two words 
'object* and 'subject' shows the difference of which we are 
speaking. 
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Objectum * object' comes from otQicio, * lay before/ and means 
anything ' laid before the mmd/ menti being understood after 
objectum, 

Suljectum 'subject' comes from svJtijiciOj *lay under/ and 
means anything Uaid under the sentence/ not the mind; senr 
tentioBy not menti, being understood after stitijectum. 
An object therefore is anything whatever that can be brought 
before the mind, whether by the senses or not, whether per- 
son or thing, whether concrete or abstract — anything in 
short that I can think of. But the subject is that particular 
object which I select as the one on which I mean to make my 
sentence. I lay it under as a foundation, and build up my 
sentence upon it. And I shew which object I select as my 
subject by putting the noim which names it, and which there- 
fore may be called the Subjest-word, in the Nominative case. 
Every sentence therefore will have a noun in the nomina- 
tive, understood if not expressed, to name the object about 
which I make my sentence; and the Law for the nominative 
will be — 

The object selected as the Subject of the sentence has its 
noun in the Nominative case. 
26 The only remaining case, the Vocative, is used in addressing 
an object. It is always the same in form as the nominative in 
the plural number, and almost always in the singular. The 
only exception is in noims of the second, or o, declension, 
which take the final s in the nominative : and these use the 
stem for the vocative; only the final o by a good-humoured 
shortening becomes e: 2a dominoy 'lord;' V. domine, *o lord.' 
The Law then for the Vocative is — 
The object addressed has its noun in the Vocative case. 
27 We may now sum up our Laws for the Cases as follows : 

a. The object selected as the subject of the sentence has its 
noun in the Nominative case. 

b. The object spoken of as possessing another object has its 
noun in the Genitive case. This case also retains traces 
of its original idea of ' motion from.' 
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c. The object to, and the object through, which motion is 
directed ; and the object spoken of as operated on directly; 
have their nonns in the Accnsative case. 

d. The object spoken of as operated on indirectly has its noun 
in the Dative case. This case also retains traces of its 
original idea of ' operation at.' 

e. The object from which motion is directed, and the object 
iUj on, or at which an action is performed (all objects 
being included that can be spoken of as accompanying 
or surrounding the action), have their noims in the 
Ablative case. 

/I The object addressed has its noun in the Vocative case. 

28 We may also sum up the verbs which we have as yet con- 
sidered in the following Classes. 

I. Intransitive Verbs like Amhtdo 'walk:' that is, verbs 
which denote actions that do not operate on any object, and 
which therefore are not followed by any noim. 

II. Intransitive Verbs like Cede * yield:' that is, verbs which 
denote actions that operate on one object indirectly, not 
moving it but operating round it, and which are therefore 
followed by one noun in the dative. 

III. Transitive verbs like Porto 'carry : ' that is, verbs which 
denote actions that operate on one object directly, and which 
are therefore followed by one noun in one accusative. 

IV. Transitive verbs, like Do 'give:' that is, verbs which 
denote actions that operate on two objects, on one directly, 
on the other indirectly; and which are therefore followed 
by two nouns, one in the accusative, the other in the 
dative. 

It will be seen that, though verbs may conveniently be 
ranged in these Classes, there are some verbs which do not 
remain fixed in any class, but pass readily from one to an- 
other. 

29 Before going on with other Parts of Speech, it may be well 
to mention here that every sentence is held to consist of 
two parts, the Subject-word and the Predicate. The Subject- 
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word, as we have seen, names the subject; that is, the object 
about which the sentence is made; and is therefore a noun 
in the nominative case. The Predicate (predicatum from 
predico ' say *) means that which is said or 'predicated ' of the 
subject, and includes the rest of the sentence. Thus in the 
sentence, Gaius ambtUat, ' Gains walks,' Gains is the subject- 
word, and ambulat is the predicate. So in Croifis portat 
librumy 'Gains carries a book,' Gaius is the subject-word, 
and portat librum is the predicate. What is said or pre- 
dicated of the subject named Gaius is, in the one sentence, 
that he walks; in the other, that he carries a book. This 
being understood, we are now ready for the next Part of 
Speech, namely the Adjective. 
30 The Adjective, as we have seen, is a word which added to a 
noun, denotes that the object named by the noun possesses a 
certain quality, or is of a certain sort 

Now the Adjective may be used in two ways, either as an 
Epithet^ or as a Complement. 

An adjective is said to be an Epithet, when it is simply 
attached to a noun in a -sentence which would be complete 
without it. Thus in the sentence, Bonus homo amhidatt 
'the good man walks,' bonus 'good' is an epithet, homo 
ambidat making a complete sentence without it. So in the 
sentence. Bonus homo portat gravem, librum, 'the good 
man carries a heavy book,' bonus and gravem are epithets, 
homo portat librum making a complete sentence without 
them. Thus it appears that an epithet may be applied 
either to the subject- word, or to a noun in the predicate. 
But an adjective is said to be a Complement, when it itself 
makes up {complet) the Predicate, so that the sentence is 
not complete without it Thus in the sentence. Homo est 
mortalis, ' man is mortal,' h^mo is the Subject- word, and est 
mortalis is the Predicate. And the Predicate is composed 
of Copula and Complement: est being called the Copula, 
because it couples the complement to the subject-word; and 
mortalis being called the Complement, because it makea 
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up, or completes, the sentence, which would be incomplete 
without it. 

31 The Adjective passes through numbers and cases like the 
noun: the numbers and cases of the adjective being simply 
Forms which the adjective passes through in order to 
suit the number and case of the noun to which it is 
attached. 

32 The adjective also passes through genders, which the noun 
does not. An object indeed is held to be of a certain 
sex — ^male, female, or neither: and therefore the noun 
which names it is 0/ a certain gender — masculine, feminine, 
or neuter. But it does not pass through genders. So far 
as gender is concerned, it remains the same throughout. 
The adjective on the other hand changes its form to shew 
gender. It is capable of passing through three forms, as 
bonus, honUy Ixmum, according as the noun to which it is 
attached is masculine, feminine, or neuter. The Genders 
therefore of an Adjective are — Forms which the ac^jective 
passes through in order to suit the gender of the noun to 
which it is attached. 

33 The adjective also passes through Degrees of Comparison, 
which may be defined as — Forms which the adjective passes 
through in order to shew the degree in which the quality 
denoted by the adjective is possessed by one object as 
compared with other objects. The Degrees are called 
Positive, Comparative, Superlative: as, positive, durus 
*hard;' comparative, durior * harder;' superlative, durissimus 
* hardest.' 

34 The Adjective is subject to one simple Law, commonly called 
the Second Concord — 

An adjective agrees with the noun to which it is attached in 
gender, number, and case. 

This law holds whether the adjective be epithet or comple- 
ment. 

35 There are various words commonly included imder the head 
of Pronouns, which may more conveniently be treated as 
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adjectiYes. These are the PossessiyeSy Demonstratives, &c. 
Now the test of an adjectiye is this. Can the word in 
question stand before a noun as 'good' does? If it can, it 
is an adjective. If it cannot, it is not an adjective. Now 
by this test the Fossessives, Demonstratives, &c., are adjec- 
tives, and only the Personal Pronouns are nouns. You 
cannot say * I man,' ego homo : therefore neither * 1 ' nor ego 
is an adjective. You cannot say ' he man,' but you can say 
ille vir: therefore 'he' is not an adjective, but the demon- 
strative ille is an adjective. In Latin then the only three 
real Pronouns are the Personals ego and iu, and the Re- 
flexive se : and these are simply nouns, serving the same pur- 
pose and being subject to the same rules as nouns. 

36 The other words in question then will be treated as adjec- 
tives. But as they are in a measure connected with the pro- 
nouns, they may be called Pronominal Adjectives. They may 
be classed thus — 

1. Possessives: meus, tuus, suus, cujus, noster, vester. 

2. Demonstratives, 

a. Physical : hie, iste, iUe, 

b. Logical : is, with its compounds idem and ipse. 

3. Qui and its compounds, Relative, Interrogative, and 
Indefinite. 

These words are declined in the Primer (38), and will be 
explained as they occur in the sentences. 

37 There remains now only to speak of those Parts of Speech 
which are said to be without Flexion, or Indedinable : that is, 
which do not pass through changes of form to exhibit changes 
of meaning, as the Noun, Verb, and Adjective do. Of these, 
the Adverb is a word which is commonly attached, as its 
name implies, to a verb ; but which is often attached to an 
adjective, and may even be attached to another adverb. Its 
use is to qualify in some way or other the action or quality 
denoted by the verb or ac^'ective to which it is attached^ 
Thus if I say *The girl sings merrily,' the adverb * merrily' 
qualifies, or gives a quality to, the action of singing. If 
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I say, *The man is strikingly handsome/ the adverb 'strikingly' 
qualifies, or gives a quality to, the quality denoted by the 
ac^ective * handsome.' For the classes into which Adverbs are 
divided, see Primer, 82. 

Though Adverbs are said to be without flexion, they do 
pass through Degrees of Comparison: as, pulchre * finely,' 
pulchrius * more finely,' pulcherrime * most finely.' 

38 The Conjunction is a word used to link together words or 
sentences. Perhaps however it will be better not to consider 
it as a distinct Part of Speech. For the word which does 
most to link on one sentence to another is the relative 
adjective qui with the adverbs connected with it. Qui there- 
fore may be regai'ded as a Conjunction- Adjective ; and the 
adverbs connected with it, as ut, quo, qua, vbi, unde, &c., 
may be regarded as Conjunction-Adverbs. And all other 
so-called Conjunctions may be regarded as Conjunction- 
Adverbs, for they all in some way qualify the verb to which 
they are attached. 

It will be understood then that, though the name Con- 
junction is for the sake of convenience applied to Conjunc- 
tion-Adverbs, Conjunctions are really adjectives or adverbs 
with a special force or power of joining. 

39 Conjunctions may be classed as Conjoining, Adjoining, or 
Subjoining Conjunctions, according as they conjoin, adjoin, 
or subjoin sentences. To understand this distinction, a few 
words must be said about Sentences. 

A Sentence, to be a sentence, must contain at least a Subject- 
word and verb. But the sentence may be either Simple or 
Compound. 

A Simple sentence consists of only one sentence : as, * John 
runs.' 

A Compound sentence consists of two or more sentences, 
one of which is called the Main sentence; while the others, 
commonly called Subordinate or Bye sentences, are so joined 
on the Main sentence, as to be in some way or other de- 
pendent on it. 
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If the verb of the Bye sentence is in the Indicative mood, 
it is said to be adjoined to the Main verb, and the con- 
junction which joins it is called an Adjoining coigunction. 
By its position in the sentence it is dependent on the 
Main verb in form : but the writer by using the Indicative 
shews that he does not wish to insist on any dependence 
in sense. 

If the verb of the Bye sentence is in the Subjunctive mood, 
it is said to be subjoined to the Main verb, and the con- 
junction which joins it is called a Subjoining conjunction. 
Not only does its position in the sentence make it dependent 
on the Main verb in form ; but the use of the Subjunctive 
marks it as dependent also on the Main verb in sense. 
Conjoining Conjunctions do not join on one sentence to 
another, but join together two sentences on perfectly equal 
terms; as, 'John runs and George sits.' In practice indeed 
these conjunctions are often said to join together two or more 
words in the same sentence : but in reality such a sentence 
is a contraction from two sentences. Thus the one sentence 
* John and George fell' is really a contraction from the two 
sentences ' John fell ' and * George fell : ' the conjunction * and ' 
really coupling together, not John and George, but the two 
distinct actions of John's falling and George's falling. For the 
Conjunction, being an adverb, is properly attached, not to 
a noun, but to a verb. Still for common use it is convenient 
to say that a Conjoining Conjunction couples together words, 
or sentences, or perfectly equal terms. 

In the following pages we have to do with Adjoining and 
Subjoining Conjunctions, only in chapters xvi, xxii, xxiii, and 
XXIV. In all the rest we have only to do with simple Conjoin- 
ing Conjunctions. Such Conjunctions are et^ que, 'and;' aut, 
velj * or ; ' sed, ' but ; ' and the like. 
40 A Preposition is a word placed (commonly) before a noun to 
link it on to other nouns. 

Prepositions in fact do the same service for nouns which Con- 
junctions do fcr verbs. 
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Prepositions are followed either by the Accasative or by the 
Ablative case, or by both. 

The following lines from Key's Grammar may be of use. 
Absque cum sine, ab coramquo, 
Prse pro de tonus, e palamque ; 
Both, super in sub, subter clamque. 

The Prepositions in the first two lines take the Ablative: 
those in the third take both cases: all others take the Accu- 
sative. 



CHAPTER I. 



Law op the Nominative Case. 

FiBST CONCOBD. 

Intransitive Yerbs like Ambulo ' walk ' : that is, verbs 
which denote actions that do not operate on any object, 
and which therefore are not followed by any noun. 

EXAMPLE. 

Nanta ambnlat. 
The sailor walks. 

BEMARKS. 
o. The Subject-word* is in the Nominative case (Law). 

h. The Yerb agrees with the Subject- word in number and in 
person*. This is commonly called the First Concord. 

c. If the Subject-word is a Pronoun, it is commonly omitted, 
unless required for distinction or emphasis. 

d. The' Indicative Mood is used in making statements and 
asking questions directly. The Imperative mood is used 
in giving orders. 



The following sentences agree exactly in construction with 
the Example ^ But they differ in form, as the noun may 
be of any declension, the verb of any conjugation: Both nouif 
and verb may be in either the singular or plural number. The 
verb may be of any tense, and either in the indicative or im- 
perative mood. Also, instead of a noun, there may be one of 
the two personal pronouns ; and to agree with this, the verb 
may vary in person as well as in number. 



FIRST LATIN STEPS. 



[chap. 



Ego ambulo, tu equitas. 

Aquila volat. 

Nos ambulamus, 

Vos equitatis. 
5 Aqoilsa volant. 

Puer saltabat. 

Fugnabamus^ 

Stabas. 

Magister jurabit. 
10 Fugnabitis. 

Fuellse saltabunt. 

Ego laboravi, tu cessavisti. 

Fuella natavit. 

Nos cantayimus, 
15 Vos saltavistis. 

AlaudsB volaverunt. 

Fugnaveram. 

Anna sonuerant. 

Gladii crepuerant. 
20 Saltaveratis. 

Fugnaras^ 

Saltavero. 

Homines cubuerint. 

Ambularis*. 
25 Canes latraverint. 

Ska. 

Puer ambulato. 

Saltate. 

FuellsB cantanto. 
30 Ego sedeo, tu jaces*. 

Hortus viret. 

Kos sedemus, vos jacetis. 

Horti virent. 

Rosse rubebant. 
35 Hidebatis. 

Flebas. 

Sedebimus. 

Homo sedebit. 

Homines sedebunt 
40 Ego pallui, tu rubuisti. 



Vii^o siluit. 

Nos latuimus, 

Vos apparuistis. 

Yirgines nitueruni 
45 Tacueramus. 

Manseratis. 

Aqua ferbuerat. 

UvsB pependerani , 

Frandcratis. 
60 Jacuero. 

Manserimus. 

Sagittaejacuerint. 

Sederis. 

Mane. 
55 Homo sedoto. 

Latete. 

Virgines flento. 

Ego ludo, tu plaudis. 

Fuer currit. 
60 Nos ludimus, vos plauditis. 

Pueri currunt. 

Terra tremobat. 

Hudebant aselli. 

Ego fremam, tu gemes. 
65 Fuerstertet. 

Ludemus. 

Curretis. 

Ego repsi, tu cucurristi. 

Serpens repserat. 
70 Equites fiigerint. 

Surgite. 

Fueri ludunto. 

Ego dormio, tu salis. 

Taurus mugit. 
75 Kos dormimus, vos salitis. 

Tauri mugiunt 

Veniebam. 

Saliebatis. 

Fueri dormient. 
80 Desiliemus. 
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Yeniam. 

Vacca mngiet. 

Pisces saliont 

Ego dormiyi, tu insanivistL 
S5 Nautse dormierant'. 

Tempus ycnerit 

Venite. 

PuellsB dormiunto. 

Ego yigilabam. 
90 Tu dormiebas. 

Flavet hordcum. 

Triticum flavescit'. 

Hebescunt sensus. 

Membra torpent. 
95 Gramen humet 

Flores humescunt 

Fons scatebat. 

Terga squalent 



NOMINATIVE CASE. 

Baoese ferbuere. 



100 Aqua fervoscit 

Arbusta florescuni 

Floret ager. 

Frigent pedes. 

Planus frigescunt 
105 Gense madent 

Madescunt tempora. 

Virebant ulmL 

Quercus virescebant. 

Testudines obdormiscunt. 
110 Frondent silvse. 

Frondescit omus. 

Frumenta maturescunt^. 

Baccse uigrescunt. 

Uva mitescit. 
115 Pinguescit armentum. 

Dies Tespcrascit. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Laws of the Accusative Case. 

Transitite Yerbs like Porto ^caiTy' : that is, verba 
which denote actions that operate directly on one object, 
and which are therefore followed by one noun in the 
Accusative. 



EXAMPLE. 

Dominns pnemm portat^ 
The master carries the boy. 



REMARKS. 

a. The object to which motion is directed has its noun in 
the Accusative* case (Law I.). 

h. The object spoken of as operated on directly has its noun 
in the Accusative case^ (Law II,). 



Mulier puellam portant*. 
Custodes virginem traxere. 
Latrones prsedam rapiebant. 
Tempestas naves fregit. 
5 Romulus Romam condidit. 
Virgo domuit monstrum. 
Brutus Csesarem occidit. 
Pastor pecus egit. 
Filius agros araverat 
10 Arcum flexL 



CHAP. II.] ACCtTSATIVfl CASE, 3 

Trahunt machinse carinas. 

Puer lacrimas fundebat. 

^stus naves complebat. 

Tempestas exercitum perturbaTerat. 
15 CaBsar naves refecerat. 

Consilia cognovimus. 

Milites frumentum conferebant. 

Librum amisisti. 

Ego reges ejeci, vos tyrannos introducitis. 
20 Britanni arma deposuenint 

Homo puellam interfecerat. 

Galli tela conjiciebant 

Equi ordines perturbabant. 

Hostes terga vertent. 
25 Cohortes vicos incenderant 

Milites inipetum tulerunt. 

Ego hostes reppuli, tu arma abjecisti. 

Nos ordines perturbavimus, vos terga vertistis. 

Equites agros vastaverant. 
30 Yulcanus arma fecit. 

Caesar milites laudavit 

Naves cursum tenuere. 

Puerum amasti^ 

Nautae portum reliquerant. 
35 Miles hortum fodiebat. 

Nos diem consumpsimus. 

Foeminae agros colent. 

Yirgines carmina audient. 

Viam inveniam. 
40 Clamorem audistis \ 

ly colliga manus. 

Abi, occlude januam. 

Caesar equitatum praemisit. 

Vincunt aequora navitae. . 
45 Medicina morbum leniet. 

Nos formam conspeximus, vos audistis vocom. 

Pueri vitia celaverunt. 

Verecundia juventutem omat. 

Animum rege. 
60 Miltiades Persas vicit. 
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Tenti pinnm agitabant. 

Neptunug terram percussit. 

Gura scandit naves. 

Feriunt fulmina monies. 
55 Tribanus mnltitadinem incendobot 

Scelns expiasti. 

Mnltitado tumnltnin facii 

Bex motus compressit. 

Tarquinios Gabios recepit. 
€0 MiMtes pnlverem yiderant. 

Pnellse puerum amamnt 

Ego servayi nrbem, tu dclestL 

Servi vocem audierant. 

Romani munitiones perfecerant. 
65 Tanros vexit Enropam. 

Equi CamOlum yexerant. 

Lupus ovem Toraverat. 

Serpens orbes torquebat. 

Yipera limam momordit. 
70 Tondent dumetajuyenci. 

Fuellse memlN*a movebant. 

Servus cibum coxerat. 

Ayes nidos fingunt. 

Homines pinxere leones. 
75 AgricolsB semina spai^bont. 

Yiri barbam tondent. 

Mulieres genas radunt 

Capri yites roserant. 

Fhilosophus epistolam scribebat. 
SO Equites frumentom comburcbaut. 

Tu justitiam cole. 

Colite pietatem. 

Milites agros arant. 

Fuellse lanam carpunt. 



CHAPTER III. 

Law of the Yocative Case. 

Adjectives as Epithets. Second Concord. 

Adverbs and Conjoining Conjunctions. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Tn, Balbe, bonniA pneram et polchram pnellam amas. 

Thou, O Balbus, lovost tho good boy and tho pretty girl. 

B. Egregie fortis et bonus imperator valde feliciter vivit. 

The eminently bravo and good gonoral lives extremely happily. 

REMARKS. 
«. K an object is spoken to, its noun is in the Yocative* case. 
h. An Adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number, 
and case. This is commonly called the Second Concord*. 

c. An Adverb' is commonly attached, as its name implies, 
to a verb. But it is often attached to an adjective, and 
may even be attached to another adverb. 

d. Conjoining Conjunctions*, such as etj qite, aut, nee, cJ&c, 
couple together words or sentences on perfectly equal 
terms. 



Bonus puor tardo ambulat. 

Formosa mulier bonam puellam portavit. 

Impiger miles omnes agros strenue aravorat. 

Scandit seratas vitiosa naves cura. 
5 Fulchrse puellse saltabunt. 

Gaius longam epistolam scripserat. 

Pater carum filiam sepelierat. 

Proceram et teneram palmam vidi. 

Puer arcum et pharetram et celeres sagittas sumpsit. 
10 Acres hiemes Jupiter redacit 
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I, lictor, colliga manna. 

I, Balbe, arcesse heram. 

To, facande Mercori, feros cnltos molliristi. 

Ilorrida callidi yincent aequora nayitse. 
i:^ To, fill, avidum doma spiritum. 

Paer voluptatem et otium yehementer amai 

I>ara saxa mollis aqua cayat 

Stadia ct literse res secundas omant, adyersas adjayant 

Csesar daplicem aciem instituit 
20 Venti capressos et yeteres omos agitabant 

I>issolye frigos, o Thaliarche, et merum deprome. 

Puer yinam et aqoam^ bibit 

Paer yinom aquamque^ bibit 

Paer et yinam et aquam^ bibit 
25 Paer nnnmqae aquamqae* bibit 

Paer yinamque et aqaam* bibit 

Priamas Atridas saperbos, Thessalosqae ignes, et hostilia 

castra fefellit 

Igneam aestatem pluyiosqae yentos metao. 
30 Hercales diyinos honoi*es peperit 

Dies lenit grayes iras. 

Albas notas imbris^ ssepe partarit 

Ta, robaste paer, dalcis" amores speme et choreas. 

To, maxime Jupiter, latam rege orbem. 
35 Laadabant alii yates claram Rkodon' aat Mitylenen 

ant Thessala Tempe. 

Silyse laborantes^** niyeum sastinent onns. 

Toam^^y Lydia, cenricem roseam et lactea brachia laado. 

Galeam Pallas et aegida^' currasqae et rabiem parat 
40 Uret Achaicus ignis Iliacas domes. 

Milites trnncos aat admodum firmos ramos absciderunt. 

Officia omnia aat pleraqae seryo. 

Pueri aat eqaos alunt aut canes. 

Famam aat yeram aut falsam nuntio. 
45 Lege yel tabellas redde. 

Agitat hominem yel metas yel spes. 

Duas tresye aqailas yidl 

Neqae puellam neqae paeram yidi 

Tristes iras neque Noricns deterret ensis, nee mare 
60 naufragum, nee saE^yus ignis, nee Japiter ipse. 



in.] ' ADJECTIVES, 

Venti pinum ingentcm agitavero. 

Rupit tcretes Morsus apcr plagas. 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 

Te, Bacche, teque, decens Venus, canam. 
55 Dianam tenerse dicite virgines. 

Intonsum pueri dicite ApoUinem. 

Arborem aestiva recrcat aura. 

Virides rubum dimovere lacertae. 

Frsecipo lugubres cantus, Melpomene. 
60 Protervi juvones fenestras quatiunt 

Haec^^ loca fabulosus lambit Hydaspes. 

Apricos necte flores, necto coronam, Thaliarche dulcis. 

Kuma feroeem populum mitigavit. 

Impium lenite clamorem, sodales. 
65 Germani non Druides habcnt. 

Mulieres genas ue ^^ radunto. 

Hominem mortuum no sepelito neve urito. 

Abi, no jura ; satis credo. 

Lupus unam gallinam, duos porcos, tres hsedos, quatuor 
70 agnos rapuit 

Bervus duo cyathos, tria pocula, tredecim patinas frcgit. 

Fundos decern et tres emi. 

Undeviginti mensas et viginti quinque libros yendidL 

Haedos unum et triginta vidi. 
75 Duodetriginta messores segetem metebant. 

Fater mens septuaginta septem equos, octo et nouaginta 

canes, et uudecontum boves alit. 

Centum agricolsB hunc agrum coluerunt 

Tigellius ssepe ducentos, ssepe decern servos habebat. 
80 Frotervum trecentso Firithoum cohibent catenaa. 

Ilia pestis quadringentos quinquaginta unum viros, sex- 

centas et quatuor feminas, quingentos viginti quinque 

pueros, et nongentas quinquaginta tres puellas absumpsit. 

Mille libros emi. 
85 Mille homines ibi latebant. 

Thracum mille aut duo millia occidere. 

Galba sex millia peditum, tria millia equitum duxit 

Csesar Gallorum duo millia quingentos sex oepii 

Csesar cepit duo millia ^^ octingentos viginti octo Gallos. 
90 £a tempestas tria millia ducentas sex arborea au.byQvtit>« 
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Septuaginta scptcm millia scptingenti scptuaginta sep- 
tern milites pcrierunt. 
Bis millo anni cffluxerunt. 

Ea tellus dccics centena millia nongentos nonaginta 
95 novem cquos alit. 

Nnmeravi vicics ccDtena millia triginta sex millia centum 
octoginta qiiatuor columbas. 

Quinquagics ter centena millia sexaginta sex millia 
scptingenti quadraginta quatuor homiues perierunt. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Law op the Dative Case. 

Transitive Verbs like Do *give': that is, verbs -which 
denote actions that operate on two objects, on one directly, 
on the other indirectly; and which are therefore followed 
by two nouns, one in the accusative, the other in the 
dative case. 

EXAMPLES, 

Homo dat libmm pnero^ 
The man gives the book to the boy. 

BEMARKS. 

a. The Primary idea denoted by the Dative is operation at 

b. The object spoken of as operated on indirectly has its 
noun in the Dative' case (Law). 



Dabo' coronam puellse. 

Corpora dant send tumulo^ 

Lycurgos agros plebi dedit. 

Poculum puell» tradidL 
5 Puer tibi, Balbe, seque et snas spes tradidit'. 

Equites se hostibus tradidenmt. 

Puer addit flammam aquse. 

Sends tuis compedes indidisti. 

Mulier potioni venenum indet 
10 Humano capiti pictor ceryicem equinam jungit. 

Grayibus morbis periculosas curationes adhibemus. 

Collegse tuse diadema imposuisti. 

Ignes tectis ac mcenibus subjiciam. 

Filium meum exercitui toti prseficiam. 
15 Caesar castris Labienum prseposuit 
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Cibum porcis et canibns objicita 

Oves nobis lanam praebent 

Flagitio odditis damnanL 

Tumus Latino bellom ferociter intolit. 
20 Nauta fragilem truci commisit pelago ratem. 

Ferte mihi auxiliom celeriter. 

CsBsar Britannos imperio a^jedt. 

Ingerite ligna foco. 

Virgini minister mannm injecit 
2.3 Magnum iUa terrorem intnlerat Jovi audax jayentas. 

Virtus coelum bonis hominibus recludit. 

Fratres Pelion opaco imposuere Olympo. 

Voveram Jovi caprum. 

Dominus puero librum dedlt 
30 Dominus puero librum ademit^ 

Poeni signa nostra suis delubris affixerunt 

Poeni arma militibus nostris deripueront^. 

Sol decedens juga bobus*^ demit 

Victoriam hosti extorsisti 
35 Tibi gladium istum eripiam. 

Pater fundum filiis tribus reliquit 

Numa agros civibus viritim divisit 

Latinus advenam Tumo prsetulit. 

Mulier perfida nimis casto Bellerophonti necem matnrat. 
40 Brutus comeo aureum baculum inclusit. 

Cultrum deindo Brutus Collatino tradit. 

Amulius addit sceleri scelus. 

Deinde rex multitudini jura dedit. 

Dux pecunias exercitui distribuit. 
45 His modis Ljde obstinatas applicabit aures. 

Tu frigus amabile fessis tauris et pecori vago prsebes. 

Hie dies festus mihi atras eximet curas. 

Hie dies cortieem amj^orae dimovebit 

Servus puerum flammis eripuit 
50 Eripui fulmen eoelo sceptrumque tyrannis. 

Mneas Aborigines tibi conciliavit. 

Propone tibi duos reges. 

Pater mihi fundos deeem reliquit. 

Redde Vii^gilium oculis nostris. 
55 Monstrate nobis viam. 
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Bellicosis Jbta Qoiritibus dico. 

Redde tuse patrise, ductor fortissimc, luccm. 

Scipio illi bello finem imposuit 

Tu, Bacche, lone tormentum duro ingenio odmovcs. 
60 Tn spem reducis mentibus anxiis viresquc. 

Tu laborantes puellas audis adimisque leto. 

Numa Pontifici omnia publica privataque sacra subjccit. 

Hostes ignom castris nostris injecere. 

Cato latam urbi fossam circumdedit^ 
65 Oya gallinis stepe supponimus. 

Lictor coUo meo injiciebat laqneum. 

Legiones solo publica priyataquo omnia tecta adopquaiit 

Opportune te obtulisti mihL 

Yoluntatem tuam lucro meo antetulL 
70 Iste yir voluptati postponet honestum officiuni. 

Omnes posthabui tibi res. 

Prandium convivis servus anteposuit 

Longe Academise illi hoc gymnasium autepono. 

Vulcanns arma fecit ^' AcbillL 
75 Clodius Miloni insidias fecit 

Aventinus cognomen colli fecit 

Kuma Yirgincs VesteB legit 

Dnmnorigi Coesar custodes ponit 

Finem orationi tuse faciam. 
80 TarquiniuB Latinis bellum fecit 

Non ego composui tibi membra aut funora duxi ; 

Kon fixi gelidis oscula summa genis. 

Spaiigit agrestes tibi silva fronde». 

Tandem nequitise fige modum tuse. 
85 Hannibali banc urbem seryavistL 

Tarquinius Volscis bellum rovit 

Sed Numitori^^ tetigit animum misericordia. 

Movet feroci juveni animum tanta comploratio. 

Ea res mulieri lacrimas movebit 
90 Tibi jam linguam prsecidam atque oculos effbdiam. 

Milites tegimonta galeis^ faciunt 

Multa remedia morbis et Yulnoribus eligimus. 

Eam rem appone lucro ^'. 

Eam rem habui religion!. 
95 Nostram culpam terrse imputamus. 
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Summam laudcm milii yitio ct culpae dedisti. 

Bempublicam isti homines qusestui habebant 

Csesar hortos suos dono rcipublicse dedit. 

Caesar legioncs duas castris prsesidio reHquit 
1 00 Imperator duas cohortes legionibus auxilio misit 

Mali homines paupertatem probro habent. 

Istmn annulum pignori posuisti. 

Ilunc locum Suevi sibi domicilio delegenmt. 

Istam orationem magno tibi honori duco. 
105 Totam banc regioncm muneri accepistL 

Csesar Baleares subsidio oppidanis misit. 



h 



CHAPTER V. 

Dative Case with Intransitive Verbs. 

Intransitive Verbs like Cedo 'yield' : that is, verbs which 
denote actions that operate indirectly on one object, and 
"which are tlierefore followed by one noun in the dative. 

Verbs like Pareo *obey ' : that is, verbs' which are intrans- 
itive in Latin but transitive in fenglish, being followed in 
Latin by the dative like Cedo, but in English by nouns 
without a preposition like 'carry*. 

EXAMPLES, 

A. Vir cedit^ mulieri. 

The man yields to the woman. 

B. Filius paret patri. 

The sou obeys the father. 

REMARKS. 

a. Transitive verbs may be distinguished from intransitive 
by the following test — 

In Latin, if a verb is followed by a noun in the accu- 
sative, it is transitive ; all others are intransitive. 

In English, if a verb is followed by a noun without a 
preposition, it is transitive; all others are intransitive. 
6. From the Law of the Dative follows the common Rule — 
Sum and its compounds except possum are followed by 
the dative. 

Philosopho succubuit orator. 
Febres iucubuore tends. 
Populus alba antro imminet. 
Virtus dissidet plebL 
5 Nautis Stella refulsit. 
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Terror exercitui inciderat 

Seni calamitas accidit 

Toscns agcr RomaDo a^jacet'. 

Mars prsesidet armia. 
10 Oallla semper prsesidet at prsesedit hnic imperia 

Animi corporibas non inhserent. 

Avis assidet implumibus pullis. 

Mihi confidenter puer astitit 

Res orationi tose non conyeniunt 
15 Gapiti yolucres h^esere sagittse. 

Nilos fecundns innatat tcrrse. 

Eqoi innabant aquse. 

Conspexit Dido vestes notumque cubilo, 

Incubuitquo toro, dixitque novissima verba. 
20 Solus tibi ccrtat Amyntas. 

Judices sibi non constant 

Tn meo infclici errori unus illacrimasti. 

Campus interjacet Tiber! ac mcenibus Romanis. 

Dux militibus succenset 
25 Scurrse distat amicus. 

Cessit immanis tibi blandienti Cerberus. 

Mors nobis semper impendet. 

Mulier abiens inimit mihi. 

Illi yiro tot gaudia contingunt. 
30 Isti puero non risere ' parentes. 

Mibi ilia puclla nitct 

Non jam puelloe splendet puer formosus. 

Non Ljestrygonia Bacchus in amphora languescit mihi. 

Tibi nonse rcdeunt Decembres. 
35 Hsec yia nobis semper patet. 

Rejectee patet janua Lydise. 

Longis morbis scnectus, acutis adolescentia magis patet. 

Omnibus Tulliis idem cognomen mansit. 

Fugientibus Gallis nostri milites instabant 
40 Assensit prccibus Rhamnusia justis. 

Filius matri semper parebit*. 

Pater filio carissimo indulgebit. 

Atra mors nemini parcit 

Domine, ignosce mihi 
45 Rupes undis resistebat. 



v.] DATIVE CASK. 17 

Nemo inTidet mihL 

Tibi, dux maxime, fideliter serriam. 

Paer formosus puellse placebat 

Li via nnpsit Augusto'. 
50 Sententia mea consuli displicait 

Crede mihL 

Dominos demens senro nonnnnquam ignoscit 

Pater imperat liberis suia. 

Tiro clemena misero pepercL 
55 PriTignis mulier temperat innocena. 

Homines temere sibi ignoscunt. 

Milites templis temperavere. 

Dii immortales hoc tibi delictum ignosccnt'. 

Pater meus inscitise tuse et stuliitise dod ignoscet 
60 Csesar legionibos ccdentibus saccmrit^. 

Bonus dvis obtemperat et obedit legiboa. 

Paer philosophise vacat^. 

Adolescens Uteris studebat 

Eqnitdbas laborantibos pedites subyeniant 
65 Mater filio sao semper fayebit 

Grando ingens segeti nocoit. 

Ambo consoles legioni illi indulserant 

Seryus iste tuns mihi benefedt 

Pueri magistris satisfadmit 
70 Patri filia redeunti occurrit 

Gertis rebus certa signa prsecummt 

Send dominis suis maledixerunt 

Asia omnibus terris facile antecellit. 

Homines bestiis prsestant 
75 Hsec seges meis votis non respondet 

Milites integri et recentes fessis succumuit 

Nostrse innocentise, judices, subvenite. 

Tibi obtemperabo et parebo. 

Grationi meee Statilius interyenit 
80 Nox interyenit prcelio. 

Gur meis consiliis offids et obstas? 

Est mihi liber'. 

Sunt tibi canes. 

Est puero equus celerrimusw 
85 Sunt nobis canea acutL . 
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Sunt tibi, Marce TulU, duo filii. 

Nobis esedem leges sunt eruntque. 

Mgroto homini semper spes est 

Poenis erant multse bonse leges. 
90 Consul equitibus cedentibus aderat. 

Miles fortis omnibus aderit periculis. 

Abest historia Uteris nostris. 

Tu Antonio laboranti aberas. 

Origini Romanse et dii afifuere et non defuit virtua 
95 Urbi deerant incolsa. 

Huic homini virile ingenium inerat. 

Pudor orationi non obest. 

Sp. Tarpeius Bomanse prseerat arcL 

Nihil tibi meae literse proderunt 
ICO Multis proeliis miles ille interfiiit. 

Lucumo superfiiit patrL 

Druides rebus divinis intersunt 

Phoebe, ades querelis nostris. 

Nigra subest lingua palato. 
105 Mihi ea res curse erit^''. 

Magno malo est hominibus avaritia. 

Sabrius fuit et mihi et Quinto magno usui. 

Sic et Yobis honori et amicis utilitati eritis. 

Superstitio homini opprobrio est. 
110 Ea res magno tibi erit impedimento. 

Ea gens mihi semper odio erit. 

Tua amicitia maximo mihi erat detrimento. 

Nostra vulnera spectaculo erani 

Locus monumento est. 
115 Testimonio sunt clarissimi poetse. 

Yeientes Sabinis auxilio eimt. 

Nos diis immortalibus curse sumus. 

Consul hosti ludibrio erit 

Plerumque Gallis brevitas nostra contemtui est 
120 Germani nobis auxilio veniunt 

Veteribus Romanis divitise oneri miseriseque fuere. 



CHAPTER VL 



Adjectives as Complements. 

Adjectives like Carns 'dear* : that is, adjectives which 
denote qualities that operate on or affect objects, and 
which are therefore followed by nouns in the Dative, just 
like verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Vir est^ bonus. 

The man is good. 

B. Pner cams' est matri. 

The boy is dear to his mother. 

a. A sentence consists of the Subject-word and Predicate. 
The Subject-word names the subject : that is, the object 
about which the sentence is made. The Predicate is that 
which is ' predicated ' or said about it. 

h. In this chapter the Predicate consists of the Copula and 
a Complement Adjective. 

An adjective is said to be a Complement' when it is 
necessary to * complete' the sense, as here. It is called 
an Epithet when it is added to a noun in a sentence which 
is complete without it : as, 'The good man died,* 

c. The Complement Adjective, as well as the Epithet, agrees 
with its noun in gender, number, and case. 

d. The Copula is often omitted : as, Viri mortales^ 'men are 
mortal.' 
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Hortos est pokfaer. 

Menaa erat loQga. 

Templam erat lantissmizoL 

Homines sunt iiiortaIe& 
5 Piidlse enint formoec 

il^ostra pericala enrnt maThna. 

Ibi Tcr est hmgum. 

Rex mnltitiidiid gratas fiiit. 

Ea res ndlitibiis filit pergrata et jiiciiiida^ 
10 Ea oratio i^ebi fiiit acceptisBiiiia^ 

Yisam Britaxmos ko^idbos feros. 

Cari mihi simt liben^ carwwrna conjnx. 

Simplex cibns utiHs est paen& 

Medidna aegro komini est sahitarisw 
15 FiHiis erat patri similia 

Pamnosus pecori fluyins carnt, damnonor agrisw 

Canis simUlimns est lopa 

Ea res est mihi fadHs, tibi diflScilis. 

Id onus grare est mnHerL 
20 Anetnmnns graTis est orbi agrisqne 

Begibcis aHena Tirtns formidolosa esl 

Ibi jacet arnica Into sa& 

Hi tribnni snnt nobis amid 

.£qna Yenns Tencris, Pallas iniqna fhit 
25 Raphani dentibos inimid snnt. 

Sicnli Verri inimid infestiqne snnt 

Hsdc gens infestissima est nomini Romana 

Ddotams semper erat fidelis popnlo Romana 

Rex infidis consOiis semper est obnoxins. 
30 Sneris ne dii qnidem immortales pares snnt 

Hsec formnla rationi oonsentanea est 

Use disciplinse non snnt dbi consentaneseL 

Ista oratio dignitati tns alieniasima est 

Histriones fabnlas abi aocommodatissi mas elignnt 
35 BelgsB proximi snnt Germanis. 

Mantna, Tse miserse niminm yidna Crem<mse. 

Unieniqne yirtuti finitimum yitinm est 

Finitimi snmns Galiis. 

lili faduori cmisdns es. 
40 Cseteri filii superstites patri fdemnt 
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Notavi portus puppibus aptos. 

Huic colli ille mons adversus est et contrarius. 

Isti puellsB difficilis mana 

Quondam grains eram tibL 
45 Ingratam Veneri pone superbiam. 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus. 

Fastidiosam desero copiam, et 

Molem propinquam niibibus arduis. 

Mors mea consentanea vitse erit 
50 Livius Ennio aequalis erat 

Hie campus equis est aptus. 

Is dolor communis erat tribus fratribus. 

Patres filiis suis nonnniiquam sunt iniquL 

Haec virtus fructuosa vobis, mihi periculosa est 
55 Tibi vilis vita erat mea. 

Finnas pandunt dilectse Thetidi alcyones. 

Filius est patri dissimilis. 

Filius patri discors erat 

like amicitiae erant reipnblicsd infelices. 
60 Galli Romanis semper infensi fuerunt 

Id iter populo Romano periculosum erit 

Ea res turpissima mihi et reipnblicse est 

Hsee ratio mihi est commodissima. 

"Hsdc seges non opportuna est pecorL 
65 Fortuna nunc mihi, nunc tibi est benigna. 

Pater mens semper vixit convenienter naturae. 

Vir ille prseclarus sibi constanter dixit 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Law op the Genitive Case. 

Genitive after nouns naming the Active, Passive, and 
Partitive Possessor of an object. 

EXAMPLES, 

A. Pneri epistolam accepi. 

I have received the boy's letter. 

B. Cupido lucri pueros cepit. 

A desire of gain seized the boys. 

C. Pars exercitus agros vastabat. 

A part of the army was laying waste the fields. 

D. Utmmque nostrum tna nostri memoria delectat. 

Each of us two your recollection of us delights. 

REMARKS. 

a. The Primary idea denoted by the Genitive is Motion 
from. 

5. K an object is spoken of as possessing another object, its 
noun is in the Genitive* case (Law). 

c. An object may generally possess another object in one of 
these three ways : either Actively'; as pueri epistola *the 
boy's letter*, * the letter, that is, written by the boy' : or 
Passively'; as cupido lucri 'desire of gain', 'desire, that 
is, felt not by, but for, gain': or Parti tively*; as pars 
exercitus *part of the army*. 



CHAP. Vn.] GENITIVE CASE. 23 

d. The Possessive adjectives metis, tuus, 8uu8, noster and 
vester commonly denote the Active possessor: as niea 
epiatola 'my letter'. The genitives Tiiei, tui, 8ui, nostri 
and veatri are used to name the Passive possessor : as amor 
nostri *love of ns', or *love felt for us': while the other 
plural forms nostrum and vestrum are used for the Parti- 
tive genitive: as uterqu^ nostrum 'each of us two'. 



Caesar epistolam Labieni^ acccpit 
Polycleti signa plane perfecta sunt. 
Mulierum querelse rcgem perturbant. 

Astrologi motus errantium stellarum notaverunt 
5 Populi Bomani totiusque Italise mira consensio est. 

Deorum immortalium jussa timeo. 

Germanos fuga Gallorum commotebat. 

Ceesaris imperia non diu sustinebimus. 

Percunctatio tribunorum vocesque Gallorum magnum 
10 exercitui timer em injecero. 

Sermonem nostrum vester interventus dircmit 

Hostes militum nostrorum impetum non tulerunt 

Jam Deorum spes humanaque consilia rem Romanam 

adjuvant 
15 Latini vim advenarum arcuerunt 

Opes Etruscorum florebant. 

Amulius fratris sui filios interemit 

Accedebant blanditise virorum. 

Spolia hostis gessL 
20 Voluntas patris pueros movebat 

Consulis minse patrem meum terruerunt 

Vidi Csesaris* hortos. 

Nostra signa delubris Deorum affiximus. 

Parentes virginum profugiunt 
25 Terentia magnos articulorum dolores habet 

Bex segritudinem animi dissimulayit 

Crepitum armorum psene audimus 

Vobis patria nostra vitam omnium civium commcndat. 

Consuetudinis magna vis est 
30 Tumus regi Latiuorum bellum intulit 
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Cnpido glorke^ adolescentem incendebat 

Me movet cupiditas cibL 

Ancillse amor puerum honestmn dedecorat. 

Verecundiam setatis et yoluntatem patris contcrapaistL 
35 Numitoris animummemoria nepotum tetigerat 

Mulierttm injurise Sabinarum bellum accenderant 

Gives belli odium ceperat 

Fratris soi filise rex omnem spem partus ademcrai 

Pater iram sceleris mei dissimulabat. 
40 Pueris intervenit regni cupido. 

Tempus spectaculi venit 

Foedus hostium timor omnem exercitum occupayerat 

Omnes Catiline spes atque opes coDciderant 

Omnes nostrse spes salutis conciderant. 
45 Oura rerum alienarum animum meum implevit 

Auri sacra fames mortalia pectora turbat 

Patrum animos ccrtamen regni ac cupido versabat. 

Densus nimbus conspectum regis concioni abstulerat 

Illam familiam egregia juris scientia illustravit 
50 Omnem spem delectationis nostras in tua humanitate 

ponimus. 

Ejus rei consolationem ad te mittam. 

Crebras exspectationes tui nobis commoves. 

.Numa civibus amorem otii et pacis injecit 
55 Haec civitas maximam habet opinionem virtutis. 

Iste philosophus multa irse remedia invenit. 

Nemo fiigam mortis unquam invenit 

Filium meum a conjunctione Csesaris avocavi 

Luctus filii mortui animum patris agitabat 
60 Me desiderium tenet urbis. 

Ea res certam palutis fiduciam fessis militibus prsebuit. 

Perfugium omnis laboris et sollicitudinis petimus. 

Appetentiam honestatis et fugam turpitudinis laudamus. 

Multa iracundise remedia philosophi repererunt 
C5 Hunc meum dolorem recordatio prions vitse auget. 

Matrem tuam desiderium tui agitat. 

Vacationem sumptus, laboris, militise, rerum denique 

omnium vobis dedimus. 

Istam tui imaginem non valde admirer. 
70 Me vexant luctus et longae tsedia vitse. 
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Gatonem veteres inimicitiae Csesaris incitabant 

Nos admodum delectat lectio librorom ^ 

CoBditor RomsB Sabinos vicit 

Caedem tyranni Numitor populo ostendit 
15 Interfectores maloram civium et conservatoros Urbis 

yehementer amamus. 

Romani auctorem divini juris colebant 

Te, summe opifex sedificatorquo mundi, colimos. 

Rectorem pelagi nautas colent 
80 Inventor ac machinator bellicorum tormentorum insigncm 

hominibus calamitatem intulit 

Praeclara est indagatio atquo invontio veritatis. 

Miserrima est honorum contentio. 

Maximum et periculorum incitamontum et laboimm 
85 habemus. 

Romanorum' injuriae Sabinarum mulierum atrox bcllum 

indtaverunt 

Crassi dvilis juris studium vehementer miror. 

Erat ibi signum Cupidinis marmoreum Praxitolis. 
90 Superiorum dierum Sabini cunctatio Gallos incitabat. 

Pars militum^<* casis ignem subjidebat 

Magnum ibi vini numerum reperimus. 
, Suevi fertilissima GermanisD loca occupabant 

Nemo mortalium semper sapit. 
95 CsBsar dimidiam partem nationum subegit. 

Mfgor Neronum mox grave proeliimi commisit 

Utrique vestrum debeo benofidum. 

Tertius regum Romanorum bellum Sabinis indixit. 

Thales primus Grsecorum defectionem solis prsedixit 
100 Vidi ibi complures adolescentes ordinis ^^ equestris. 

Vir senatorii ordinis aderat 

Tres homines infimi generis pecori virus aspersemnt. 
V Sabini aureas armillas magni ponderi| habebani 

Tres adolescentuli summae virtutis foede perierunt 



CHAPTER YIII. 



The Genitive after certain adjectives and verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Puer est cupidus cibi. 

The boy is desirous of food. 

B. Puer meminit mei. 

The boy remembers me. 

C. Puerum pudet ignavise. 

The boy is ashamed of his cowardice. 

D. Nos sumus participes ejus consilii. 

We are partners in that plot. 



y 



REMARKS. 



a. Adjectives formed from, or connected in meaning with 
nouns that are followed by the Genitive of the Passive 
possessor, are also themselves often followed by the Geni- 
tive. Such are Adjectives denoting desire^ fondness^ skilly 
memory y knowledge^ power , fulness , and the like'': also 
Adjectives denoting the opposites; as ignarus * ignorant', 
imrrv&mor * unmindful*, impotens * powerless', vacutis 
'empty', and the like (A). 

h. In like manner certain Yerbs connected with such nouns 
may be followed by the Genitive : as verbs denoting pUy, 
rememhrancey need, (accusation and the like (B). Under 
this head come a few Impersonal verbs ; so called, because 
they do not pass through the persons, but stand in the 
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sentence in the third person singular without a subject- 
word. These are miaeret, piget, pcsnitet, pudet, and 
tasd€t{C). 
c. Similarly Adjectives formed from, or connected in mean- 
ing with, nouns that are followed by the genitive of the 
Partitive possessor, are also themselves often followed by 
the Genitive: as particeps 'partaking', consora 'sharing'; 
with their opposites expers, exaors; and the like. 

Faeitun cupido glorise cepit 

Tu frustra mortis cupidus ^ es. 

Avida est periculi virtus. 

Turba avida novarum rerum Romam petiit 
5 Odi homines studiosos lucrL 

Duos cives amantes patriae occidisti. 

Iste homo duos cives amantissimos reipublicse interfecit 

Fitius meus est appetens glorise atque avidus laudis. 

Philosophi sunt appetentissimi honestatis. 
10 Homo nostri amantissimus nobis hos libros dedit 

Egregia est tua locorum et militiae peritia. 

Tanaquil ceelestium prodigiorum perita erat. 

Omnium harum rcrum inscius sum. 

Me nunc Thressa Chloo, citharse sciens, regit 
15 Ille vates tinguse Latinse scientissimus erat 

Nee loci nee hominis gnara sum. 

Peregrinus sum, hujus ignarus oppidi. 

Mens hominum nescia fati est sortisque futurae. 

Misi homines earum regionum peritissimos. 
20 Galli sunt barbari et nostrse consuetudinis imperitL 

Consul prudens est rei militaris. 

Rerum omnium rudes ignarique estis. 

Yir bonus est omnium malarum artium insolensw 

Balbus omnis est officii diligentissimus. 
25 Galli laboris insueti sunt 

Grata mihi vehementer est memoria nostri tua. 

Beneficii tui semper memor ero. 

Qaserit apros venator, tenerse conjugis immemor. 

Habetis ducem memorem vestri, oblitum suL 
30 Cassandrse inerat i^ens provida rerum futurarunu 
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Pleriqne pneri rernm sunt antiquarum incuriosi. 

Britanni religionis haudquaquam nogligentes sunt 

Puor oflScii negligons est 

Galba negligentissimus est nostri'. 
35 Galba negligentissimus est nostrum'. 

Non faciam hostibus potestatem pugnse. 

Omnes homines virtutis compotes beati sunt 

Gens vanissima, suarum impotens rerum, nos lacessii 

Homini erat mens ferox, impotens irsp. 
40 Navim regit Diva potens Cypri. 

Talium rerum pueri sunt tenacissimi. 

Hsec insula urbis magnse baud est capax. 

Virtus voluptatis efficiens est 

Corpus patiens erat inedicc, vigilise, algorig. 
45 Frustra vir longi patiens erat ille laboris. 

Gain neque pugnae neque fugse potentes Romania cedunt 

Puellam cibi satietas et fastidium ceperat 

Pueri sunt omnium rerum saturi. 

Gallia plena ^ est civium Romanomm. 
50 Nostra vita insidiarum est et metus plena. 

Plenum scelcris initis consilium, plenum audacisB. 

Imberbis juvenis monitoribus est asper et prodigus seris. 

Nulla aetas virtutis feracior fuit 

Cibi yinique Milo capacissimus erat 
55 Paullum animae magnae prodigfum gratus referam. 

Fons ibi largus aquae dat frigus amabile tauris. 

Laudis avidi, pecuniae liberales cstis. 

Ager aridus est et frugum vacuus*. 

Exercitus deinde regionem aquarum egenam iniit 
60 Turn senatus humani erat inops auxilii. 

Pueri, nostrae indigi opis, manus supplices nobis tendunt 

Parens liberorum orbus te obsecrat 

Tu servas oleum, veteris non parous acotL 

Orbus auxilii opumque ad te confugio. 
65 Consul plenus est consiliorum, inanis verborum. 

Me frangit misericordia puerorum et uxoris. 

At yos, Arcadii, coeci miserescite regis. 

Benem memoria nepotum tetigit 

Senex veterum meminit * dolorum. 
70 Fatrem meum tu probe meministi. 
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Gato judices Icgum et religionis admonebat 

Semper higus diei et loci meminero. 

Mo dominse mese admonuit Veniu}. 

Mearum me absens miseriarum conmiones. 
75 Berum copia verborum copiam gignit 

Seims ollam denariorum implevit^ 

TuUia adoloscentem suse temeritatis implet 

Erroris illo6 homines et dementise complet 

Non auri, non argenti indigea 
80 Auzilii vestri non egemus. 

^grotas; medici eges. 

^Dcsine^ mollium tandem querelanmi. 

^Abstineto irarum calidseque rixa^ 

"^Me omnimn jam labormn levas. 
85 Iste homo turpissimus mihi crimen seditionis attulit. 

Athenienses Socratem impietatis insimulaveruut. 

Gives Marium proditionis accusabant 

Me absentem rei capitalis remn fecistis. 

Higus facinoris nox conscia^ sola est. 
90 Huic facinori tanto tua mens conscia est 

Tu non solum yitse sed etiam famse mesd superstcs cris. 

Gseteri filli superstites patri fuerunt. 

Gommune est hoc gymnasium aliorum etiam puerorum. 

Omni setati mors est communis. 
95 Non ego sum affiuis rei capitalis. 

Hi duo homines soli sunt affines ei turpitudim. 

Homines insueti laboris hoc onus non facile sustinebunt 

Operi insuetas atterui manus. 

^qualis ejus viri fuit Aristides Thebanus. 
100 Aristides sequalis fere fuit ThemistoclL 

Hand similis virgo est virginum nostrarum. 

Titas hinnuleo me similis, Ghloe. 

Fauces homines higus viri pares hs^c civitas tulit 

Kes Komana cuilibet finitimarum civitatum par erat 
105 Higus igitur yirtutis contraria est vitiositas. 

111! virtuti contrarium vitium vitastL 

Miseret^ me claudi senis. 

Piget me morum tuonun. 

Fratrem tuum sceleris poenitebat 
110 Fuerum pudet ignavise. 
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• 

nominem ignaviae susb neque pudet neque taedet. 

Tsedet me quotidianarum harum formanun. 

Samnitem haud dum foederis noyi poenitebat 

Nulla mihi pars est ejus negoti 
115 Expertes sumus communis juris et consiliL 

Nulla ejus yitse pars summse turpitudinis est expers. 

Frsedse nostrse et prsemiorum tu particeps eris. 

Tu censors mecimi eras temporum illorum. 

Omnium periculorum expers eris. 
120 Decius unus est exsors Punicse amicitise foederisque. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Laws of the Ablative Case. 

Prepositions. 

Kules for nouns naming the Places as derived from the 

Laws of the cases. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Germani Gallos sedibus pepulerunt. 

The Gennans drove the Gauls from their seats. 

B. Box exercitum castris continuit. 

The general kept his army in the camp. 

O. Tibure fugit homo Yeios sed vixit Athenis. 

From Tibur fled the man to Veii but at Athens lived. 

REMARKS. 
a. The Ablative is a case introduced later than the others, 
to help the Genitive and Dative. Hence it has two per- 
fectly distinct Laws, one derived from the Genitive, the 
other from the Dative. 

I. The object frcmi which motion is directed has its 
noun in the Ablative case (A). This Law is de- 
rived from the primary idea of the Genitive, 

IL The object at (or about) which the action operates 
has its noun in the Ablative case (B). All such ob- 
jects may be grouped together as Objects attending 
on, or accompanying the action. This Law is derived 
from the primary idea of the Dative. 

As the Ablative case-ending does not shew the difference 
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betfreen 'from' and 'at,' Prepositions are commonly placed 
before nouns in the ablatire in order to make the differ- 
ence clear. 
^' Prepositions' are words placed before noons to link them 
to other noons. Thej may be regarded as additional signs 
which tell something more aboot the position of objects 
than is denoted by the case-endings of the noons. 

HuLEs FOR Nouns xamixg the Place. 

c. Noons naming the place to (or tiirough*) which motion is 
directed are in the Accosative. 

d. Noons naming the place from which motion is directed 
are in the Ablative. 

e. Noons naming the place <U (or ahov£) which an action is 
performed are commonly in the Ablative: except the 
names of towns and small islands, with domuSy rus, and a 
few other noons, which are commonly in the Dative. 

/- Prepositions are commonly' placed before all noons nam- 
ing the place to, the place ^rom, and the place (U: except 
the names of towns and small islands, with domus and rus. 



JSoeas in Macedoniam venit^ 

Hex ad Siciliam navigavit^ 

Trojani ad Laorentem agmm navigaverunt 

Albani in castra redieront 
5 Patres in curiam ad regem prseco citavit 

Consul l^ones per Italiam^ in Siciliam duxit 

Quintus duas legiones in interiorem Galliam deduxit 

Senrus Carthaginem fiigerat 

Solon Sardes nuper venerat 
10 Consul legates Athenas misit 

Frater mens Delum mox navigabit 

Rusibo. 

Frater meus domum mox redibit 

Caesar exerdtum per Galliam duxit 
15 Milites per agros errabant 
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Inccndium per Coriuthum furebat 

Ciesar millia passuum decern fossam perducit 

Exercitus tridui viam processcrat 

A Gennanis pauconim dicmm iter RomaDi abenuit 
20 Ex Macedonia hostem ejeci^. 

Ab Sicilia ^tieas navigavit^^. 

Advenae praedam ex agris agebant 

Aborigines ex urbe atque agris concurruut 

A foribus mendicum pei)uli. 
25 Puer Carthagine fugit 

Roma pueruni miseram. Horatius venit Pliilippis. 

Filia tua rure rediit 

Paella oculos humo repente attoUit. 

Timoleon colouos Corintho arcessivit 
30 Delo Rhodum pater mens navigavit 

Caesar legiones ex Britannia reduxit 

Cras filius mens domo discedet 

Caesar multa bella in Gallia gessit^^ 

Fueri in silvis latebant 
35 Caesar copias in castris continuit 

Fuella coronam habebat unani in capite, alteram in collo. 

Romani in Britannia hiemabant 

Servus imperatorem in castris occidit. 

Milites Albae constitere. Ithacae regnavit Ulysses. 
40 Puer Mileti" patrem vidit 

Servos Romae, Tarenti, Atbenis, Veiis, Carthagini, Sardi- 

bus alui. 

Kama Curibas habitabat 

Conon Cypri vixit 
45 Seryus mens domi mansit 

Sorores meae rari vitam agunt 

Puella humi re<iuiescit. 

Lucamo domo profagus Tarquiniis forte consedit 

Jam dax Dardanius Tyria Carthagine marcet". 
50 Romae Tibar amo ventosas, Tiburo Romam. 

Rex in thalamo sedebat^^ Rex in thalamam ambuIaviL 

Poma sub arboro jacent. Poma sub arborcm jcci. 

Paella in arbore sedebat '*. 

Cibi in mensa jacebant. Cibos in mensam apposui. 
55 Dictator ^qaos sub jngam misit. 
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liier^s Grccsks Adieiii& Dca liljtHei; l^tiikis Bonsaei, 

rnics AdMcis fliSi»0|!lKUit. Kbcdi dc^^c&siui dadkit. 
Lc^ar^si EUiiliiua K^hekuu adi itttrem mist ~*. 
0> TiJ>|;:;iEi;:$ fii>i» I>eiphcs ad c-T»n:]!ciB leiaiL 
PjJifr 5:«^£S bsT^die ad me dvflivm ndOwt. 
Li^ea;^ Rc^ieki a patre too excfcesabaziL 
Ca^ci a csaSn? mea dtscessL 
Ai^T^ikZ-^^T le^ai»:4 eC Rntiam ad sesxlcza el ad Sdf -kocs 

Xei:^ ^ zlzIik' pck&( kgad ab Recti ici&ere^. 

Izilie 7=10 llatcdoDes Gx^iiipkctf es a G«iuplki< m llace- 

Sfz-rs^ CkMrim domi Gxsaiis deprd^esudh^. 
r^ J'-nztcas- 39ii5erieni domi soe interfecst. 
SarrczD S[<cc3u aBeue d<iia defvekefidL 

SriiTzsii in i[}i dcs&o* CTasqisazaa dcfvebesdun. 

CKiibanes LAXaisa^ HemScasiqpe ^exanss ^<«^v« fcsuat. 
Arjl« excrams smtf dnac^ abSensat. 

SJ Tit ilLe clitmsinuTis lielli dcimSqiie raapabSkau aaxst. 

Truer iDes> ae$«r aziii^i in Sidlia maztda^. 
Ul:^ pjacn s-qdc ess ? Ib esstol^L 

ria inreniiaia ramjJnhiiii ■ tiH qiaenan ? 
S5 OxtskT in Itkham ccaiiefidit^ disasq^se ibS k^Scnes ccn- 
scTipsit. 
llBc o(i&£iximT2$ dxa. 
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Hostem impedito atque iniquo loco tenetis. 

Alieno loco proelium commisimns. 

Gsesar frumentum flumine Arari navibus subvexerat 

Sabini aureas armillas brachio Isevo habuerunt 
100 Sabini gemmatos annulos in sinistris manibus habent 

Tarquinius carpento sedans Romam adiit 

Rex in regia scde pro curia sedons Fatres in curiam 

citavit 

Puer coronam Olympiacam capito gerebat 
105 Marius porta Collina urbem intravit 

Cassivellaunus lis regionibus pecora atquo homines ex 

agris in silvas compellebat 

Haud dubitans cessisti patria'^. 

Censor Glabrionem senatoris loco movit 
110 Europa abstinete, Africa decedite. 

Sagittse liostium elves moenibus deturbayerunt 

Ille vir ssevissimus nos patria expulit 

Consul hostium copias fudit castrisque exuit 

Msestus senex se agro patemo avitoquo exuerat, 
115 Lsetus ex ingrata civitate cedam. 

Tullia virum e curia evocayit 



a— ^ 



CHAPTER X. 



Rules for nouns naming Time^, as derived from the 
Laws for the cases. 

EXAMPLES, 

A. Tullus regnavit annos duos at triginta. 

Tullus reigned two and thirty years. 

B. Hora tertia miles abiit. 

At the third hour the soldier departed. 

EEMARKS. 

a. Nouns naming the time through^ which an action is con- 
tinued are commonly in the Accusative. 

b. Nouns naming the time at, or in the course of, which an 
action is performed, are in the Ablative. 

c. Prepositions are commonly placed before such nouns, 
when not naming actual dates; as years, days, &c. Some- 
times also they are placed before these. 



Ab hora quinta ad decimam pugnayimus\ 
Mihi magna cum Balbo jam usque a pucritia fuit semper 
fomiliaritas. 

nia amicitia usque ad extremum vita3 diem permanebit 
5 £x eo die dies continues quinque Caesar pro castris suas 
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copias produxit 

lUic confliximus usquo a mane ad vcspcrum. 

Vixi quatuor annos Sardibus \ 

Sencx noQ omnes annos amabilem pucrum plorabit 
10 Puella totam noctem dormiebat 

Sollicitudines animum incum noctes atque dies excdiint 

Ilanc urbem decern sestates continuas circumscdimus. 

Rus ibo : ibi manebo biduum. 

Dies noctesque tanti nos undique terrores circumstabant. 
15 Sum totosdies cum Marco, noctisque soepenumero partem. 

Reges Albse imperitavere annos duceutos quadraginta. 

Mithridates annum jam tertium et vicesimum regnat. 

Per' annos quatuor et viginti cum Pcenis certavimus. 

Nulla abs te per hos dies epistola veuerat 
20 Per noctem cernimus sidera. 

Per decem dies Latin! ludos fecerunt. 

Nullam rem per triennium male judicavimus. 

Pugnavimus continenter horis* quinqua 

Tota sestate yos exspectamus. 
25 Quadraginta annis Alba stetit. 

Frater mens decimo' ietatis anno Roma abiit 

Hora sexta servus discessit 

Vere diffugiunt nives. 

Eadem nocte templum Dianse Ephesise deflagravit. 
30 Poma decidunt Auctumno. 

Quinto quoque anno terra requiescit. 

Ilieme et aestate Arabes campos peragrant 

Eodem tempore Latinus Rutulis bellum indixit 

Initio sestatis consul in Graeciam transiit. 
35 Prime silentio noctis Tiburtes Romam venerunt. 

Tertio anno urbem Roman! cepere. 

Tertia vigilia Csesar castris excessii 

Proxima nocte Caesar castra movit. 

Heroicis setatibus non mult! florebant philosophL 
40 Adventu^ Caesaris in Galliam tu regnum obtinebas. 

Solis occasu suas copias Ariovistus in castra reduxit 

Veienti bollo lacus Albanus praeter modum crevit. 

Duae res contra nos faciunt in'^ hoc tempore. 

Multi fortes viri in bello Trojano occiderunt. 
45 Lucilius in hora saepe ducentos versus dictabat 
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Ex capite Servii Tullii in pucritia flamma emicuit 

Ilaec jura rude misceto ter in dia 

Id bellum ego perfoci quindecim diebus^. 

Satumi stclla triginta fere annis cursum suum conficit 
50 Brevi tempore rcspublica peribit 

Tribus diebus opus perficiam. 

Boscius Komam multis annis non venit. 

Nemo his triginta annis reipublicse bellum indixit. 

Agamemnon yix decem annis urbem unam cepit 
55 Urbes Africse annis prope quinquaginta nullum Romanum 

exercitum viderant. 

Germani inter annos quatuordecim tectum non subierant. 

Intra decimum diem servum cruci affigam. 

Eam sedem Toverat annis ^ undecim ante L. JBmilius. 
60 Galba equitatum multis ante diebus Viennam prsemiserat 

Pcrpaucis ante diebus dederam Q. Mucio litteras ad te. 

Faucis post diebus ^® tabellarius venit. 

Interim paucis post diebus nuntius in oastra venit. 

Pauds mensibus ante Harudimi millia viginti quatuor ad 
65 Ariovistum venerant 

Caesar castra movet, diebnsque circiter quindecim ad fines 

IBcIgarum pervenit. 

Triduo servus miserrime peribit 

Paucis diebus ad te veniam. 
70 Tribus diebus Aduaticam veniemus. 

Caia testamentum fecit, atque his paucis diebus obiit". 

Comitia jam abhinc^^ triginta diebus consules habuoruut. 

Olympiade centesima quarta decima Lysippus fuit. 

Ea res accidit ducentesimo duodevicesimo anno. 
75 Una et vicesima hora tabellarius venit. 

Altero et tricesimo anno setatis Galba mortuus est 

Tertio et quadragesimo setatis anno Fulvia Othoni nupsit 

Duodequadragesimo die nuntius redibit 

Eomani urbem anno bis millesimo octingcntesimo tri- 
80 gesimo septimo ab interitu primi Regis ceperunt 
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Passive of Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 
Deponent Verbs. 

E.ULE3 for the Ablative with Passive Verbs ; and with 
verbs that denote cecmng, freeing^ orig-lnj and the like ; 
as derived from the First Law for the Ablative (motion 
fi'om). 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Puer a servo* portatur\ 

The boy is carried by the slave. 

B. Eondem nunc cnrrimus cursum. 

We are now running the same course. 

C. Ab oppidanis concurritur*. 

The tovrasmen rush together. 

D. A Alio paretur patri*. 

The father is obeyed by the son. 

^ Servus culpam suam confessus mortaus esf^. 
The slave having confessed his fault died. 

F. Nos metu levasti. 

You relieved us from fear. 

REMARKS. 

O" Transitive verbs ; that is, verbs which are uniformly fol- 
lowed by nouns in the accusative ; pass through all the 
forms of the Passive voice : the verb in the Active de- 
noting that tlie subject peiforms the action, while the 
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verb in the Passive denotes tliat the subject suffers the 
action. 

h. Intransitive verbs may be followed by nonns of kin- 
dred meaning in the accusative ; that is, by nouns which 
name the action denoted by the verb. Such nouns are 
said to be in the Cognate Accusative (B). 

c. Though Intransitive verbs may be followed by the Cog- 
nate accusative, they ai*e only used impersonally in the 
passive : that is, they only pass through the third person 
singular of each tense, and are used without a subject- 
word (C). Yerbs which are intransitive in Latin, 
though transitive in English, are of course subject to 
this rule; as resisto 'oppose', pareo 'obey', and the 
like (D). 

(I. Those verbs are called Deponents which are passive in 
form, but active in signification. There are both transi- 
tive and intransitive Deponents (E). 

e. Nouns naming the agent with Passive verbs are in the 
Ablative with the preposition a (or ah). 

f, Yerbs and adjectives that denote ceasingy freeing ^ depriv- 
ingy exemption, want, emptiness, origin, and the like, 
are in the Ablative, very frequently without a preposi- 
tion. 



Ego amor, tu moneris, puer amatur. 

Nos monemur, vos amamini, pueri monentur. 

Ego regor, tu leniris, puer regitur. 

Nos lenimur, vos regimim', pueri leniuntur. 
5 Servus puerum portabat Puer a servo portabatur. 

Agricolse agros arant Agri ab agricolis arantur. 

Librum mihi dedisti. liber mihi a to datus est^. 

Bellum Latinis a Tumo Rutulisque illatum est 

A Lavinia advena Tumo prselatus est. 
10 Ego a viro clarissimo amor, moneor, regor, moUlar. 
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Tu a matro carissima amaris, moneris, regeris, molliris. 

Puer a patro juvatur, docotur, colitur, Icnitur. 

Nos a to aniamur, moncuiur, regomur, moUiemur. 

Vos a mo amamini, monobimiDi, rc^mini, mollicmini. 
13 Monstra domabuntur, docobuntur, ducentur, vincientur. 

Puer a matro lavabatur, fcrebatur, comebatur, sepelictiir. 

Tu a mc juvabcrc, tenobeix), vehero, fulcicra 

Roma a Romulo condita est 

Monstrum ingons a yirginc domitum est 
20 Csesar a Bruto occisus est 

Ego ab improbissimo homino in carcerem coiyectus sum. 

Tu ab illo soivissimo homino vulneratus es. 

In castris tabular roportse sunt ct ad Cuosarom rclatax 

Victi Rutuli ; captum oppidum ^. 
25 A Latino Silvio colonise aliquot dcduetae. 

Aventinus, sopultus in eo colle, cognomen colli fecit 

Nos, omnium misorrimaj puellanim, verberatse sumus. 

Vos a Senatu honorificentissime appellati estis. 

Ita proelium restitutum est, atquo hostes terga yertemnt 
30 Ante id tempus duodocim epistolse a mo scriptse erant 

Ante noctem negotium a meo servo confectum erit 

Ante anni finem omnes isti libri a te perlecti erunt 

Tu, puer verecunde, a jmtre tuo sapientissimo regeris* 

Vos, puellse carissimsc, a matrc vestra monitse estis. 
35 Epistolae ad patrem tuum quotidie scribuntor. 

Mirum somniavi sonmium^. 

Vidmus, o socii, et magnam pugnavimus pugnam. 

Tuorum migorum nemo sorvitutem serviit 

Tu usque a puero servitutem servivistL 
40 Currit iter tutum sequore classis. 

Postea vitam tutiorem vivemus. 

llli homines similem errorem insaniunt 

Nos semel ibimus supremum iter. 

Filius mens mea solide gaudebit gaudia. 
45 Pugnatur® omnibus locis acriter. Sic itur ad astra. 

Totis trepidatum est castris. 

Triumphatum de Tiburtibus. In nos acerbe ssevitum. 

Diu a Gallis acerrimo pugnabatur. Satis ambulatum. 

Undique ad portas concursum est 
50 Albse feliciter regnabitur. 
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Ab ausiliis contra hostem procurritur. 

Nee vero de ek csede siletur. 

Raro feliciter vivitur. 

nils locis extra moenia non liabitatur. 
55 Romam ab accolis frequenter migratum est 

A fautoribus utriusque poetae diu disputatum est. 

Ad sepulcrum venimus ; fletur. 

Couclamatum celeriter ad arma est. 

De agro cum regis legatis disceptatur. 
60 Loco iniquo non hosti cessum^^ 

Mihi invidetur^^ Tibi resistitur. Viro paretiir. 

Nobis diu resistebatur. 

Vobis a 8ervis^2 ^q^ resistetur. 

Maritis ab uxoribus ipsis restitum est. 
65 Glorise tuae invidetur. Mendacibus non creditur. 

Philosophiae vituperatoribus satis responsum est 

Invidetur prsestanti florentique fortunse. 

Nee impensae, nee labori, ncc periculo parcetur. 

Templis Deorum temperatum est. 
70 A Gotta Gallis acriter resistebatur. 

Laborantibus legionibus ab equitatu celeriter succurretur. 

Neque pueris neque puellis indulgetur. 

Qbtrectatum est adhue Gabinio. 

Non modo non invidetur illi aetati, verum etiam favctur. 
75 lUius viri voluntati semper obtempcratur. 

Auctoritati senatus ab omnibus bonis civibus parebitur. 

Latiois cedentibus ex castris celeriter subventum est 

Optimo illo viro a pessimis hominibus nialedietum. 

Utrimque enixe obeditum dictatori est 
80 M. Valerio ab omnibus civibus jure diffisum est 

Consiirgitur ex consilio. 

^dificiis omnibus publicis et privatis parcitur. 

Hostes in agris palabantur^. Hand equidem ita rcor. 

Templa Deum dilabuntur. Vir bonus non mentitur. 
85 Canis amicis saepe irascitur. 

Saepissime tibi senatus maximis est de rebus assensus. 

Dolori dentium medeor". 

Galli huic urbi minitantur. 

Durae supplex blandire puellae. 
90 Multi consules plebi adulati sunt. 
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Optimiis ille consul af&icta) rcipublicse modebitur. 

Mihi ipso assentor fortasso. 

Mihi neque sonatus ncquo populus auxiliatur. 

Miror ncgligcntiam hominis. 
95 Romani vetores porcgrinum regem aspomabantur. 

Nil aliud nisi aquain cuilumquo tacmur. 

Nox rait ct tcrram ainplcctitur. 

Hi adolescentes, abditi in tabernacuUs, aut suum fatum 

quercbantur, aut communo poriculum miserabantur. 
100 Amico homini mea ex crumena pocuniam largiar. 

Logatus militibus frumentum metictur. 

Pater meus Brundisii mortuus est. 

Dulcis populea inoerens Philomela sub umbra 

Amissos queritur foetus. 
105 Gormani Gallorum agros populabantur. 

Csesar apud milites contionatus est. 

Labitur occulte fallitquo volatilis cotas. 

Jam sequor to, mater. 

Pisonem nuntius assequitur. 
110 Filius meus eosdem honorum gradus assecutus est. 

Has tarn prosporas res consecuta est subita mutatio. 

Pudorem rubor, terrorem pallor cousoquitur. 

Csesar fugientes hostes prosequitur. 

Ilortos egregiasque domes mercabor. 
115 Rure domum mox proficiscemur. 

Comitamini nobis, o puellse. 

Morare diu Romse. Gladiator, morere fortiter. 

Venerare Deum, verero parentes. 

Romani, miseremini^' sociorum. 
120 Miserere mei, fratrum miserere meonim. 

Milites, reminiscimini veteris famse. 

Reminiscero pristinoe virtutis Ilelvetiorum. 

Non unquam obliviscar noctis illius. 

Prorsus oblitus sum mei 
125 Ordiro sermonem ab initio. 

Amorem nostrum ac studium expcrimiui. 

Desine^^, quseso, istis laudationibus. 

Tullia non muliebri cessavit audacia. 

Hand multo post Helvetii hoc conatu destiterunt. 
130 Barbari, signa procul conspicati, oppugnatione desistunt. 
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Leva me hoc onere. 

Adventos peditatas equites metu leyayerai 

Exonera civitatem vano metu. 

Ea res consulem suspicione absolrit. 
135 Ego te culpa absolvo, suppHcio non libero. 

Caesar Ubios obsidione liberavit 

Mors divinum animum a corpore liberat 

Ne ab obsidibns quidem iram belli hostis abstinuit 

Hsec lex eos homines periculo liberavit 
140 Nostros milites Galli opere prohibebant 

Mors tua magnam civium numerum calamitate prohibebit. 

Caesar quibusdam Gallis aqua atque igni iutcrdixit 

Sulla dictatura se abdicavit 

Virgo pharetram humero exuit. 
145 Mors tua me quoque vita privabit. 

Ea philosophia spoliat nos judicio, privat approbatioue. 

Caesar sues milites a proelio continebat. 

Ea csedes Galliam omni nobilitate sx)oliavit 

Urbem omnibus rebus nudasti 
100 Caesaris oratio Helvetios ea spe dejecit. 

Ilia lex tyrannos reditu semper arcebit 

Solvite corde metum. 

Caecilius Varium magna pecunia fraudaverat 

Tormenta turrim defensoribus mox nudavere. 
155 Nascitur poeta, non fit. 

Nate deo, quae mmc animo sententia surgit ? 

Nascetur pulchra Trojanus origino Caesar. 

Consul loco obscure tenuique fortuna ortus est. 

Rhenus oritur ex Lepoutiis. 
IGO Adolescens matre nobilissima genitus est 

Latinus Alba ortus, Alba Atys. 

Non sanguine humane, sed stirpe divina satus es. 

Bonis parentibus creatur bona juventus. 

Puella jam febri caret 
1G5 Quae caret era cruore nostro? 

Exercitus onmibus necessariis rebus egebat 

Hoc opus exercitatione eget baud parva. 

Filius mens medicina indiget 

Ilia natura coelestis et terra vacat et humora 
170 Concinam forum litibus orbum. 
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Trepidat plcbs orba tribunis. 

Nulla opistola inanis aliqua ro utili est 

Urbs nuda prsesidio poscit opcni. 

Animus per somnum sensibus et curls vacuus est 

175 Pergo hinc omni liber metu. 

Cato omnibus humanis vitiis immunis est 

Hoc consilium alienum est dignitato imperil 

Hoc sedibus suis extorre agmen in insidias iucidit 

Nos plerique patriae, sed omnes fama atque fortuuis 

ISO expertes sumus. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



HuLES FOR THE ABLATIVE of Nouns naming the matter^ 
manner, cause, instrument, means, and the like; as 
derived from the Second Law for the AbUtive (opera- 
tion at). 

EXAMPLES, 

A. Galba omnes homines constantia snperat 

Galba surpasses all men in self-possession. 

B. Virgo forma excellente in horto ambulabat. (Note 10.) 

A girl of sorpassing beauty was walking in the garden. > 

C. Legati regio apparatu accepU sunt. 

The ambassadors were received in regal state. 

D. Timore hostimn fagimns. 

We fled for fear of the enemy. 

E. Dominns servnm gladio occidit. 

The master killed the slave with a sword. 

F. Fneri dolorem carmine lenii. 

I soothed the boy's pain with a song. 

G. Dominns cnm servo dommn intravit. 

The master entered the house with the slave. 

KEMABKS. 

a. Konns naming all objeots, at (or ctboui) which an action 
is perfoi*med; that is^ all accompanying^ objects ; such as 
the Tnatter, state, or manner in which, the circumstances 
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imder which, the cause for which, the instrument and 
means by which an action is performed; are in the 
Ablative without a preposition. 

A preposition is not used when the accompanying object, 
as above, is in some way subordinate to the action ; that 
is, when it helps to explain, or tell something more 
about it 

^- But if the object accompany the subject on perfectly 
equal terms ; that is, without explaining or telling some- 
thing more about the action ; then the noun is in the 
Ablative after the preposition cum (G). 



Corde* et genibus tremo. 

Puer tota mente et omnibus artubiis contremiscit. 

Puella scgrotat animo. 

Isto servus sBger est pedibus. 
5 Omnes Galli lingua, institutis, legibus inter se diffemnt. 

Helvetii omnibus Gallis virtute prsestant. 

Latin! Trojanis studio ac fide erga regem cessere. 

Non tu quidom tota re sed temporibus errastL 

Specie urbs libera est, non re vera. 
10 Non re, sed nomine, liber es. 

Ex omnibus filiis natu minimus Marcus erat. 

Tarquinius, victoriis subnixus, exsultabat insolentia. 

Scelere par es Marco, industria inferior. 

Quid Tulliola' mea fiet ? 
15 Homines laboro assiduo assueti^ otium optant. 

Curio mea sententia'^ eloqueutissimus est. 

Bellovaci oppida habent numero duodecim. 

Belga) soli nostra memoria Cimbros vicerunt. 

Eorum moribus nihil turpius aut inertius habetur. 
20 Socrates totius judicio Grgecise et prudentia et eloquentia 

omnium hominum fuit facile princeps. 

Villa abundat* lacte, casoo, melle. 

Diyitiis et honore Athenienses affluebant. 

Hcrculis simulacrum multo sudore manavit. 
25 Pater ille tuus florebat omni genere virtutis. 
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Sum pecore et multa dires tcUnre. 

CsBsar naves pastoribus complevit^. 

Kon jam grex a^ ium complet concentibus auras. 

Etruria jam non terras solum, sed mare etiam, per totam 
30 Italise longitudinem ab Alpibus ad fretum Siculum fama 

nominis sui implerat. 

Domus nostra plena est omamentis. 

Boni homines metuunt vitam plenam et confertam 

voluptatibus. 
35 Haud equidem tali me dignor" honore. 

Non te Bomanus populus illo magistratu dignatus est. 

Dignus es verberibus multis. 

Decipimur specie, pater et juvenes patre dignL 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
40 Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 

Tu rore puro CastalisB lavis crines solutes. 

Eg^ res omnes illas egi silentio^ 

Oampi suopte ingenio humentes inutiles sunt. 

Vir acerrimo ingenio ^*^ civitatem tum regebat. 
45 Lanam carpebant forma prsestante pnellse. 

Homines inimico animo ab injuria non temperabunt 

Sabini aureas armillas magni ponderis brachio l^vo 

gemmatosquo magna specie" annulos habuerunt. 

Erat inter Labienum atque hostem difficili transitu flumen 
50 ripisque prseruptis. 

Duo viri egregia virtute consulatum eo anno petebant. 

Hsec res immani corperum magnitudine homines efficit. 

Miltiades summa sequitate^ res Ghersonesi constituit. 

Ego apis more modoque operosa carmina fingo. 
55 Galli eadem celeritate ad nostra castra contenderunt 

Auxilia regis nullo ordine iter fecerant. 

Bellum utrinque summa ope parabatur. 

Summa contentione dixisti. 

Hannibal agmine^ quadrato amnem ingressus est. 
60 Infestis armis, velut ades, temi juvenes concurrunt. 

Albani priores ingenti exercitu in agrum Romanum impe- 

tum fecerunt. 

Eam injuriam sequo animo non feret ci vitas. 

OsBsar ipse in Italiam magnis itineribus contcndit. 
65 Legati urbem magno comitatu ingrediuntur. 
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Ezerciium Gsesar duaram cohortinm damno redoxit. 

Saltos maxima jumentoram pernicie saperaios est 

MiUti homines mollitia^^ animi officia deseront 

Quidam homines morbo aliquo et sensos stupore suavi- 
70 tatem cibi non sentiunt 

His hominibus corpus erai annis infirmum. 

Pnesidio literarom memoriam plemmqae remiitimus. 
* To, Send Tolli, volontate atque concessu civium rognas. 

Homo C8BCUS avaritia religionem perfringit. 
75 Miles puerum lapide^' vuhieraYit. 

Flexi arcum mann. Pellite curas vino. 

Dente leonis caprea periii 

Caput puella noyis floribus yinciebat. 

Pulchra Europa, manu tauri palearia mulces. 
80 Cornibus tauri, apri dentibus se defendunt 

Oalli lacte vivunt. 

Pastor carmine oves mulcebat 

Medici gravissimos morbos remediis curant 

Tu, facunde Mercuri, feros cultus hominum recentiuni 
85 Toce formasti. 

Venatio et cibi genere et quotidiana exercitatione ct 

libertate vitse vires alit. 

Non viribus aut celeritate corporum res magnse gc- 

runtur. 
90 Tempore compescitur ira leonum. 

Yincuntur moUi pectora dura prece. 

Ferrous assiduo consumitur annulus U8U« 

Omnes boni homines dulci patriae amore tanguntur. 

Nutritur vento, yonto restinguitur ignis. 
95 Dei providentia mundus administratur. 

Opere fortia taurorum corpora franguntur. 

Summis suppliciis fures afficiuntor. 

Longo velamine caput militis tectum est. 

Cselum hominibus virtute recluditur. 
100 Valerius catenis vinctus trahebatur. 

Ver prsebet flores; igne levatur hyems. 

Yos honoribus amplissimis a senatu ornati cstis. 

Pax omata venit ramo felicis olivse. 

Nox ruit, et terram nigris amplectitur alifk 
105 Galli huic terrse igni ferroque minitantur 

4 
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Tityre, tn patulsc recubans sub tegmine fagi 
Silvestrem tenui Mudam meditaris avcna. 
Luctantes yentos vasto rex ^olus antro 
Impcrio premit, ac vinclis et carcere fraenat. 
110 Yiginti talentis^^ unam orationem Isocratcs vendidit 
Eripbyle auro viri sui vitam vendidit. 
Earn fdndum maxima pecunia mercatus sum. 
Duobus millibus numum^^ bunc equum emi 
Ea Poenis victoria multo sauguine stetit. 
115 Modius tritici duobus sestertiis yeniit. 
Olusculis dominus seryos pascit. 
Optimi illius yiri cruciatu payisti oculos. 
Frondibus et stipula tauri pascuntur et berba. 
Hi pessimi homines discordiis civium pascuntur. 
120 Dii nee escis nee potionibus yescuntur. 
Britanni utuntur" sere pro numo. 
Omnes fruimur multis voluptatibus. 
Frater mens omnibus yitse officiis fungitur. 
Helvetii totius Gullise imperio non potiti sunt. 
125 Sine ullo vulnere Galli yictoria potiti sunt 

Caesar hostium impediments castrisque potitus est. 
Sol dominatur et rerum^® potitur. 
Hostes vexilli cohortis Pelignae potiti sunt. 
Diyitiis, nobilitate, viribus male utimini. 
130 Catonis consilio utar. 

Venus alma, ambae te obsecramus genibus nixse. 
Loci praesidio freti hostes in silvas confugiunt 
Valerius servum gladio vulneravit. 
Servus a Valerie^ vulneratus est gladio. 
135 Deus proyidentia sua mundum regit 
Mundus a Deo providentissime regitur. 
Dei providentia mundum regit 
Dei proyidentia mundus regitur. 
Marcus me baculo percussit. 
140 Marcus cum Lucio^^ in thalamum yenit. 
Volusenus cum legatis in castra rediit 
Athenienses cum silentio auditi sunt 
Romani cum magno gaudio^^ Horatium accepere. 
In rempublicam omni cogitatione curaque incumbite. 
14^ Mors pucrum abstulit magno cum gemitu ciyitatis. 
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Cum cura et studio id negotium suscepisti. 
Magno com periculo provincise Helvetii finibus suis 
^rcssi sunt 

Pars deprehensa in conspectu nostrorum militum cum 
150 craciatu necabatur. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



KuLES for the Verb, when there are more Subject-worcls 
than one. 

Utiles for the Adjective when applied to more Nouns 
than one. 

Collective Nouirs, or Nonns of Multitude. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Pompeins et Scipio foBde perienmt. 

Pompey aod Scipio perished disgracefully. 

B. YvttvA et honestas et pudor me movebat. 

Virtue, honour, and shame moved me. 

C. Ego et tu valemns. 

You and I are in good health. 

D. £t puer et paella mihi cari sunt 

Both boy and girl are dear to me. 

E. Labor volnptasque dissimillima sunt natora. 

Toil and pleasure are naturally most unlike. 

F. Fremebat deinde plebs; nee regem videbantor passori. 

Then the people began to murmur, nor did they seem likely 
to put up with a king. 

KEMARKS. 

a. When there are more Subject-words than one, the verb 
joined to them is commonly in the plural* number, if 
they name living objects (A); but if they name objects 
without life, it is more commonly in the singular (B). 
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b. If the Subject-vords axe of different persons, the pronoun 
for the first person stands first in the sentence ; then the 
pronoun for the second person; and then any other 
noun : and the verb is in the plural number, and agrees 
in person with the subject- word which stands first (C). 

e. Adjectives when joined to more nouns than one are 
commonly in the plural number and masculine gender, if 
any one of the nouns names a living male object (D). 
But if the nouns name objects without life, the adjectives 
are commonly in the neuter plural (E); or they may 
agree in gender and number with the nearest noun. 

If the adjective be an epithet, it should always agree in 
gender with the nearest noun. 

d. With Collective nouns, or nouns of Multitude ; that is, 
nouns which, though singular in form, name more objects 
than one ; the verb and adjective may be either in the 
idngular to agree with the form, or in the plural to 
agree with the sense (F). 



Titns et Aruns morbo perierunt*. 

Romulus et Remus urbem condiderunt. 

Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnabant. 

Puer et puella ad regem pergunt 
5 Yeneno absumpti sunt Hannibal et Philopoemen. 

Pater mens et avus mortui sunt. 

Et L. Maximus et L. Paullus et M. Cato iis temporibus 

fueront. 

L. Tarquinius et Tollia minor junguntur nuptiis. 
10 Conclamant vir paterque. 

Rex regiaque classis in potestate hostium erant. 

Spes et metus civium animos miscebant^ 

Mors Hamilcaris peropportuna et pueritia Hannibalis dis- 

tulerunt helium. 
15 lUos miUtes usus ac disciplina sublerabant 
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Hanc rem tempns neeessHasque postulate 

Yosne adversnm prcelium et fuga Grallomm commoTet 1 

Nihil recosatur ; tempus et locus conyenit 

Religio et fides anteponitur amicitisei. 
20 Divitias gloria, imperium potentia sequebatur. 
. Otio et pace justitia et fides facillime convalescit. 

Torpebat tox spiritusque. 

Reliquos aditus locas ipse per se munitioque defendit. 

Pacis patrocinio cultus agrorum perceptioque fnigum 
25 maxime defenditur. 

Earn injuriam senatns populusqne Romanus spgre ferebat^ 

Redeunti dud cunctus senatus populusque obviam egre- 

dit\ir. 

Senatus et populus discordia pereunt^, concordia Talent. 
30 Jus et injuria natura d^'udicantur. 

Ibi Orgptorigis filia atque unus e filiis captus est^. 

Hominem Dii ac fortuna Urbis tutatur. 

Intercedit M. Antonius et C. Cassius. 

Accendit prseterea animos et stimulat dolor, injuria, ih- 
35 dignitas. 

Dixit hoc apud yos Zosippns et Ismenias. 

Hoc mihi et Feripatetici et vetus Academia concedit 

Ad corporum sanationem multum ipsa corpora et natura 

Talet 
40 Mater tua et soror a me Quintoque fratre diligitur. 
. Et ^o et tu segrotamus^ 

Et tu et Cicero valetis. 

Hac de re et ego et Calvisius te acousamus quotidie. 

Errastis et tu, Balbe, et coU^gae tul 
45 Fuimus imperatores ego et Bibulus in propinquisprovincii^. 

Ego et tu et puella saltabamus. 

Tu et rex cantabatis. 

Et ^o et Balbus sustulimus manus. 

Et tu et Balbus multa bella gessistis. 
50 Hanc puellam et ego et fi*ater mens amamus. 

Ego firatresque mei terra manque pro vobis arma tulimus. 

Ad rivum eundem lupus et agnus venerant siti compulsi^ 

Cultrum inde Lucretio ao Yalerio, stupentibus miraculo 

rei, Brutus tradit. 
55 Rex et regina beati sunt 
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Ego et tu, soror, beati sumus. 

Uxor mea et filius mortui sunt. 

Uxor deinde virum et filius amplexi sunt 

Rex regiaque classis una profecti sunt. 
60 Adveniens vir Tarquiniique except! benigne. 

Caius et Caia pulchra matre nati sunt 

Inter se contraria sunt yirtus et vitium. 

Labor yoluptasque, dissimillima natura, societate quadam 

inter se natural! sunt juncta. 
65 Natura inimica sunt libera civitas et rex, 

Murus et porta fulmine icta sunt 

Ira et avaritia imperio potentiora sunt. 

Nox atque praeda hostes remorata sunt 

Honores, imperia, yietorisB fortuita sunt 
70 Patres et plebem, invalida et inermia, cunctatione ficta 

ludificamur. 

Animus et consilium et sententia civitatis posita est in 

legibus. 

Cingetorigi principatus atque imperium est traditum. 
75 Visse nocturne tempore faces ardorque coeli 

Brachia modo atque humeri liberi ab aqua erant 

Legati sortesque oraculi Pythici exspectatsB sunt 

Missae eo cohortes quatuor et C. Annius prsefectus. 

Dejectse sunt duse turres et ingens murus. 
80 Nauta, omnes terras ac maria emensus, domum rediit 

Me Romae viri et mulieres multsB yiderunt 

Consul tertiam et quiutam legiones in Hispaniam duxit 

Cn. et P. Scipiones in Hispania periemnt 

Item alia in parte diyersae duse legiones, undecima et 
85 octaya, in ipsis fluminis ripis prceliabantur. 

Legionis nonse et decimae milites constiterunt 

Romana pubes^^, orbitatis metu icta, mcestum aliquam- 

diu silentium obtinuit 

Antemnatium exercitus hostiliter in fines Romanes incur- 
90 sionem fecit 

Romana classis oppidum cepit 

Sequitur et caetera juyentus. 

Uniyersa gens in fidem consulis yenit 

Eo ex finitimis populis turba perfugit 
95 Omnis ea gens adm9dum est dedita religionibus. 
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Pnbes tibi crescit omnis, senritos crescit nova 

Armata multitado payorem ac tamultam £Eunt. 

Jam Sabinomm onmis multitado com liberis ac coDJagi- 

busTenit 
100 Magnus hominum pecorisqae numems in oppidum con- 

Yemt. 

MercatoreB in oppidis Yolgos drcmnsistit. 

Mercatores in oppidis ynlgns interrogant. 

Pars magna flnmine absompta. 
105 Magna pars Fidenatiom Latine sciebant 

Magna vis hominum segetem in Tiberim fndera 

Jam primnm jnventus in castris militiam disoebat, atqne 

in decoris armis et militaribns eqois libidinem habebant 

Namque antea pleraqne nobilitas invidia sestnabat, et 
1 10 hominem novum aspemabantur. 

Vis ingens equitum in flumen immissa est. 

Pars exigua Romam inermes delati sunt^. 

Plebs habitant eam partem urbis. 

Tanta multitude lapides ac tela oonjiciebant. 
115 Magna pars vulnerati aut occisi sunt 

Magnam hostium partem ad anna trepidantes csedes 

oppresdt. 

Juventus dilecta ibi yi majore obsistebant. 

Cffitera multitude sorte decimus quisque ad supplidum 
120 lectL 

nia cum Lauso de Numitore sati sunt^. 

Ipse dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntnr. 

Capita conjurationis virgis csesi^ ac securi percuss! sunt. 

MiUia triginta servilium capitum capti sunt. 
125 Milites suas quisque domos abeunt. 

Pictores et poetse suum quisque opus miratur. 

Pro se quisque miles gaudio alacres fremunt. 

Uterque exercitum ex castris educunt. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Nouns in Apposition, whether as Epithets or Comple- 
ments. 

Copulative Verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Tatins, rex Sabinornm, Lavinii interfectns est. 

Tatius, king of the Sabines, was killed at Lavinium. 

B. Tatins rex erat Sabinomm. 

Tatius was king of the Sabines. 

C. M. Valerins et Q. Fabins consnies csBsi snnt. 

M. Valerius and Q. Fabius the consuls were slain. 

D. Veil oppidnm captum est. 

The town of Veil was taken. 

E. Nnma creatns est rex a civibns. 

Kuma was appointed king by the citizens. 

F. Gives Nomam creavere regem. 

The citizens appointed Numa king. 

G. Amantinm Iras amoris integratio est. 

Lovers' quarrels are a renewal of love. 

H. Agesilans statnra fait hnmili. 
Agesilaus was of low stature. 

K. Caesar diversanun partinm habebatur. 

Caesar was considered of the opposite faction. 

L. Pericles, vir summa pmdentia, Athenis praefliit. 

Pericles, a man of the highest intelligence, ruled Athens. 
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BEMARKS. 

«. Nouns may be joined to nouns in the same way that 
adjectives are, both as Epithets and Complements. Such 
nouns are said to be in Apposition^, and the nouns to 
which they are joined may be called Main nouns. 

h, A noun in Apposition, whether Epithet (A) or Comple- 
ment (B), is in the same case as the Main noun ; and 
should, if possible, be in the same gender and number. 

c. If there be two or more Main nouns, the noun in Appo- 
sition will be in the plural number (C). 

d. When the Main noun and Epithet noun differ in number 
and gender, the agreement of the verb which is joined to 
them is guided by the sense (D). 

e. Nouns and adjectives may be joined to nouns as Com- 
plements not only by the copula swm, but by many 
other verbs, both active and passive, which are thei-efore 
called Copulative verbs (E and F) ; and for all these the 
same Hule applies — 

K an adjective or noun is joined to a noun by the 
Copula, or a Copulative verb either active or passive, it 
is attracted into the same case as that of the noun to 
which it is joined. 

f. The Copula or Copulative verb may agree either with 
the Main noun, or the Complement noun. It commonly 
agrees with that to which it stands nearest (G). 

g, Not only nouns and adjectives may be joined as com- 
plements to a Main noun by the copula or copulative 
verbs, but also Predicative expressions ; that is, expres- 
sions which predicate or tell something of the object 
named by the Main noun (H and K). Such expressions 
may also be used as Epithets (L). 
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Lncamo, vir* impiger, Roraam commigrayit 

Nob pueri patrem LoUium imitabimur. 

Urbs Roma a Gallis capta est. 

Commii, viri optimi et prseclari, virtutem probo. 
5 Lucumo superfuit patri, bonorum omnium hseres. 

Insula Britannia hand multum a Gallia distat. 

lusulam Naxon Athenienses yicerunt 

A te, yiro clemente, pacem et veniam petimus. 

Tarpeia, filia Roman! ducis Sp. Tarpeii, Sabiuos in arcem 
10 accepit. 

DuFB Tullise, regis filisD, duobus Tarquiniis nupserant 

Usus, magister^ egregius, me erudiit. 

Philosophiam, inventricem. legum, morum magistram ac 

disciplinse, summa diligentia colui. 
15 FrugalitaSygenitrix yirtutum, a te magnopere laudata est 

Omitto illas Athenas, inventrices omnium doctrinarum. 

Athense, inyentrices artium, adhuc florent. 

Ancus Politorium, urbem^ Latinorum, cepit. 

Eodem anno classis Grsecorum Thiyias urbem cepit. 
20 Thebas, caput totius Grsecisd, visi. 

Tres Talidissimae urbes, Etrurise capita, pacem petierunt 

In sinu natos, pignora cara, tenemus. 

Carteiam, urbem ^opulentam, caput ejus gentis, exercitus 

noster expugnavit; 
25 Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 

C8&sar adolescentem ex oppido* Gergovia expulit. 

Tarquiniis ex urbe EtrurisB florentissima veni. 

Advena in oppidum Nolam pervenit. 

Romam ad orbis terrarum caput filium misi. 
30 Yolsinios ad oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum equitcs 

erant prsemissi. 

Milites Albse ^ in urbe munita constiterunt. 

Tarquiniis in urbe Etrurise florentissima habitavi. 

Antiochise in celebri quondam urbe et copiosa philoso- 
3.") phia florebat. 

Cimon in oppido Citio mortuus est. 

Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes^ foedus renovatum est. 

Marcum et Lucium filios nostros Athenas misimus. 

Q. Sabino et L. Cottse legatis Csesar decem legiones com- 
40 misit. 
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Argos et LacedsBmoncm, duas clarissimas urbes, lumina 

quondam Grsecise, sub pedibus tuis relinquemus ? 

Athenienses, prudentissima civitas, una navali pugna flo 

rentissimam rempublicam suam aflQixerunt^. 
45 Ligures, durum genus ac velox, bellam parabant. 

Fidenates, colonia Romana, ad bellum atque arma inci- 

tantur. 

Tullia, delicise tuse, munusculum tuum flagitat. 

Apiolse, oppidum Latinorum, a lege Tarquinio captuni. 
;iO Ita fusi Volsci Antiates, Gorioli oppidum captum. 

VaJerio Volsci proyincia evenerai 

Britannia est insula^. 

Mandubratius rex erat Trinobantium. 

Thamesis fluvius est Britanniie. 
55 Patris mei amici sunt milites. 

Sapientia est rerum divinarum et humanarum scientia. 

Philosophia optima est vitse magistra. 

Frugalitas genitrix est virtutum. 

Sapientia beatse est vitse effectrix. 

69 Vita est somnium. 
Politorium est urbs Latinorum. 

Triste^^ lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres. 
Mors omnium rerum extremum est. 
Varium et mutabile semper femina, 
65 Suevi sunt gens ferocissima. 

Athense oppidum erat clarissimum Grsecise. 
Thebae Bceotise caput est. 
Puer est bonus ^^ Croesus erat rex Lydorum. 
Nemo nascitur dives. Puer evasit orator. 

70 Nemo repente fit turpissimus. 

Superioris anni munitiones integral manebant 

Hand irritae oecidere minsB. 

Ego sum publicus nuntius populi RomanL 

Rebus angustis animosus atque fortis appare. 
75 Tu pessimus es hominum. 

Nos imbelles timidique videbimur. 

Ilia urbis pars tuta videbatur. 

Tullius Hostilius rex creatus est 

Numitor a Romulo et Remo nepotibus rex salutatus est. 
SO Vir ille a patribus interrex nominatus est 
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Divas Augustus habebitur. 

Adolescens ab Arvemis rex appellatur. 

M. Fulcinius domi suse honestus existiraatus est. 

M. Tullius Cicero princeps oratorum existimatur. 
85 Yir ille parens Asiae et dicitur et habetur. 

Gives Gaium regem appellant 

Juvenes avum regem salutabant. 

Me angurem Gn. Pompeius nominavit. 

Disciplina doctior facta est civitas. 
90 Mulier testamento fecit haeredem Gsecinam. 

Senatum sua sponte firmum firmiorem vestra auctoritate 

fecistis. 

In testamento Ptolemsei patris hseredes erant scripti 

duo filiL 
95 Te hseredem testamento relinquam. 

Me hseredem senex instituit 

P. Comelium omnes cives avarum existimabant. 

Sapientia recte vocatur effectrix beatse vitse. 

Honos ab istis hominibus ignominia putata esf . 
100 Prsecipuum robur Rhenum juxta octo legiones erant. 

Magnae divitiae sunt lege naturae composita paupertas. 

Hispanis popuHs insigne documentum Sagunti ruina; 

erunt. 

Gaptivi militum praeda fuerunt 
105 Gaesar est in Gallia^. 

Hie liber est Gatonis. 

Magno timore sum. 

Nunquam pari periculo Garthago fuerat. 

Lucius Gatilina fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, scd 
110 ingenio malo pravoque. 

Qua facie fuit? Grassis suris, magno capite, admoduni 

magnis pedibus. 

Britanni capillo sunt promisso, atque omni parte corporis 

rasa praeter caput et labrum superius. 
115 Yoluptas pingitur pulcherrimo vestitu et omatu regali in 

solio sedens. 

Natura humana imbecilla atque aevi brevis est. 

Glassis fuit trecentarum navium. 

GritognatuS) summo in Arvemis ortus loco, et magnse 
120 habitus auctoritatis, orationem nefariam habuit 
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0. Volusenus, yir et consilU magni et virtutis, ad Galbam 
aocurrit. 

Caesar Valerium Procillum, summa virtute et humanitate 
adolescentem, ad ArioTistiim misit. 
125 Murena mediocri ingenio, sed magno studio rerum vetc- 
rum, multse industriae, et magni laboris fuit 
Lucumo, yir summi ingenii, Romam commigrayit. 
Lucumo, yir summo ingenio, Corinthi natus est. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Adjectives passing into Nouns. 

Pronominal Adjectives, Possessive and Demonstrative. 



EXAMPLES, 

A. Pics et impios facile discemimns. 

The good and the bad we easily distinguish. 

B. Prseterita non mutamns. 

We do not change the past* 

C. Odi patemum inimicunL 

I hate my father's foe. 

D. Omnia mea tui secnm abstalerant. 

Your friends have carried o£F all my goods with them. 

E. Deinde ille id ei dedit. 

Then the other gave it to him. 

F. Accipe hunc libmm. Porrige mihi istam plomam. Eripe 
puero ilium gladium. 

Receive (from me) this book. Hand me that pen by you. 
Snatch from the boy that sword he has got. 

G. Fhilosophus investigat verum. 

The philosopher investigates truth. 

H. Dat3 mihi dextras. 

Give me your right hands. 
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REMARKS. 

a. Since Latin adjectives pass through genders, they dis- 
tinguish objects more clearly than English adjectives do. 
Hence they readily pass into nouns ; that is, they stand 
by themselves without nouns, especially in those cases 
which show the gender. 

b. Common adjectives are seldom used as nouns in the 
singular; but they frequently are in the plural, especially 
in the nominative and accusative, both masculine and 
neuter; these forms showing the gender most clearly 
(A and B). 

c. Proper adjectives on the other hand pass readily into 
regular nouns ; as Bomanus ' a Boman \ And so do a 
few Common adjectives in each gender; as amictis * friend,' 
vw^ita * widow', aacTMWt * sacred rite' (C). 

d. Pronominal Adjectives (int. 36) are especially ready to 
be used as nouns : the Possessive in the plural accord- 
ing to Hem. h (D) ; the Demonstrative in all cases of both 
numbers according to Rem. c (E). 

e. The Demonstratives may be divided into Physical and 
Logical. 

The Physical Demonstratives, hie, iste^ ille^ properly point 
out objects with reference to their position in space or 
time. They correspond with the three Persons : hie 
meaning *this by me — ^the first person'; iate, *that by you 
— the second person '; iUe, * that yonder', * that neither by 
me nor by you, but by some third person' (F). 

The Logical Demonsti*ative is points out an object, not 
with reference to its position in space or time, but with 
reference to the position of its noun in the sentence. 
That is, it marks an object as just spoken of, or about to 
be spoken of, in the sentence. " 
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/. In the neuter singular, adjectives may be used as nouns 
to name, not one thing, but the abstract idea denoted by 
the adjective; as justium * justice', cBquum 'fairness', 
mvltum * much * (G). 

Adjectives denoting quantity and Pronominal adjectives 
are especially used in this way. 

g. Certain adjectives, having been commonly used with 
certain nouns, have come to stand alone as nouns, the 
nouns with which they agreed being omitted : as card 
*grey hairs ', capUli being omitted; September * September', 
mensis being omitted (H). 



Boni^ sapientesque ex civitate pulsi sunt 

Odi malum hominem. Amo bonos, malos odL 

Disco, non multa, sed multum. 

Permulta parentibus debemus. 
5 Quid plura dicam? Multos castra juvant 

Multa de filio pater memorabat. 

Omnibus oblata eadem potestas erat. 

Omnia pro patria Iseti patimur. 

Demetrius lis imus omnia est. 
10 Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 

Audi multa, pauca loquere. 

Feci et expertus sum omnia. 

Pater tuus multarum^ rerum mentiouem fecit. 

Tu, cupiditate regni adductus, novis rebus studebas. 
15 Pater meus homo est paucorum hominum. 

Mel me deseruere. 

Apud me gratia meorum et preces multum possunt. 

Caesar suos a proelio continebai 

Omnia mea mecum porto. 
20 Omnia nostra nobiscum i>ortamus. 

Helvetii suis auxilium tulere. 

Juvenis rex a suis appellatus est. 

Octavium sui Csesai'em salutabant 

Consul vitsB necisque in suos habet potestatem. 
25 Helvetii socios Romanorum' aggress! sunt. 
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Dulcis est memoria amicorum. 

Yalde hominem diligo. Est ex meis domesticis atque 

intimis familiaribus. 

Iste homo ab inimicis vexatur. 
30 Senex viduas divites venabatur. 

Transibo ad meam Ticinam. 

Eutychus tuus Ticinus proximus filium snum interemit 

Romulus bella cum finitimis felicissime gessit. 

Tu affinem tuam, filiam meam, repulistL 
35 P. Orbius, meus fere sequalis, mortuus est. 

Post aliquot annos propinqui regis Tatii legatos pulsant 

Sabini Romanis bellum intulerunt. 

Tum Sabinse mulieres se inter tela volantia inferebant 

Omnia multitudine armatorum completa yidi. 
40 Ancus sacerdotibus curam sacrorum demandavit 

Lucumo superfuit patri, bonorum omnium hseres. 

Hostes, inopinato malo turbati, tei^ga rerterunt 

Nulli mortales ad sollenne Dei convenere. 

Gessi coronas ludicro qusesitaa 
45 Meum factum^ a te probatum est. 

Legatus a Delphis Romam rediit, responsumque ex 

scripto recitayit 

Bonus homo pacta ot promissa semper servat. 

Legatum peto ex testamento. 
50 Promisso me ludis inani. 

Regi portentum terribile visiun est. 

Haec^ ignorat suum patrem. 

Sed quid hoc 1 Puer hercle est Mulier, tu apposuisti 

hunc. 
55 Illis^ duobus operibus tIx nova hsec magnificentia quic- 

quam adsequavit. 

Ita duo deinceps reges, ille bello, hie pace, civitatem 

auxerunt. 

Melior tutiorque est certa pax quam sperata victoria: 
60 hsec^ in tua, ilia in4eorum manu est. 

Catoni postpone Socratem: hujus enim flEicta, illius dicta 

laudantur. 

Telle banc patinam. Aufer illam offam porcinam. 

Mettus ille est ductor itineris higus, Mettus idem hujus 
65 machinator belli - 
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Vercingetorix obviam Gsesari proficiscitor. lUe^ oppi- 

dum Noyiodunum oppugnabat. 

Cur til, Tarquini, in sede considis mea? Ille ferodter ad 

hsec respondit.. 
70 Magno illi^ Alexandro simillimus es. 

Ab illis hominibus ad. banc bominum libidinem ac licen- 

tiam me abducis ? 

Comparantor intesr se Pko et Yarios. Hic^® plus venusta- 

tis, iUe plus yirium habet 
75 Nam gloriam, honorem, imperium bonus ignavus seque 

sibi exoptant; sed ille vera via nititur, bic dolls atque 

fallaciis contendit 

Diyiconem et Dumnorigem cupido regni instigat Hie 

testamento, ille proximitate nititur. 
80 Acerbos inimicos amicis duleibus antepono: illi v^rum. 

ssepe dicunt, hi^^ nunquam. 

Adventu tuo ista subsellia yacuefacta sunt. 

Tu tibi istas postbac compiimito manus. 

Istam unde babes yestem ? 
85 Mei negotii causa in ista loca missus es. 

Age, nunc isti^^ de bac re multa docent. 

Hoc modo iste^^ sibi et saluti suae prospicit. 

De perspicua istius impudentia plurimis verbis non dispu- 

tabo. 

a 

90 Apud Hclvetios longe ditissimus erat Oi^getorix. Is", 

regni cupiditate inductus, conjurationem nobilitatis fecit. 

Helvetii repentino ejus adventu commoti legatos ad eum 

mittunt. 

Principes inter se fidem et jusjurandum danti Ea res 
95 Helvetiis per indicium enunciata est. 

Servus eimi motum regi nuntiabit. 

Eam in thalamo sedentem invenL 

Quintus frater bono animo est in Pomponiam^ et cum qx 

nunc in Arpinatibus prsediis est. 
100 Apud matrem tuam recte est, eaque nobis curse est. 

Jussu Muciani Calpurqius a militibus necatur. 

Julius Prisons se ipse" interfecit pudore magis quum 

necessitate. 

Pompeianus miles patrem suum, dein se ipsum interfecit. 
105 Uxorem meum, dein me ipsivn iuterficiam. 
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Non egeo medidna ; me ipse consolon 

Tarde nosmet ipsos cognoscimus. 

Medici ipsi se non corant. 

Nobismet ipsis nunc denique placemus. 
110 Valvse se ipsse aperaerunt. 

Junius necem sibi ipse consdyit, 

Omnes sibimet ipsis favent. 

Multa mihi mala acciderunt mea ipsius culpa. 

Multa nobis mala acciderunt nostra ipsorum culpa. 
115 Post uEneam filius Ascanius regnat. Is urbem matri 

reliquit : noyam ipse aliam sub Albano monte condidit. 

Pauci vel ipsius vol ulla setate Calpumium yirtute supera- 

yerunt. 

Plauti fabulsa ipsius temporibus magna in admiratione 
120 habitse sunt. 

Kon hercle idem sentio cum Cs&sellio grammatico. 

Virgo uni ex Curiatiis desponsa fuerat* 

Tum alter ex his inquit 

Servius alia ipse decernit, de aliis regem consulit. 
125 Unus rem ex composite orditur. 

Ambo se foras ejiciunt. 

Sic jubet utilitas, justi^ prope mater et »quL 

Kec natura justo secemit iniquum. 

Haud facile animus verum providet» 
130 ^quum postulat HasdrubaL 

Multum^^ auri amisimus. 

Ibi minus certaminis erat. 

Jam multum diei processerat 

Plurimum terroris intulit csedes Calpumii. 
135 Nam neque yalidiores opibus ullse inter se ciyitates gen* 

tesque contulerunt arma, neque his ipsis tantum unquam 

yirium aut roboris fuit. 

Jam aliquantum spatii ex eo loco aufugerat. 

Quantum temporis amittimus. 
140 Is trlbus arietibus aliquantum muri discussit. 

Gomelio minus copiarum datum. 

Nostri casus plus honoris habuerunt quam laboris. 

Albano non plus animi erat quam fideL 

Senex animum agebat octogesimum. Ad id eetatis op- 
145 tima yaletudine USU8 erat 
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Hoc copiarum in Hispanias portatum est. 

Prsecones ab extremo orsi primos exciyere Albanos. 

Sabini in aequum descenderunt In adversum Bomani 

subiere. 
150 Hujus ex contrario dignitas in dies augebatur. 

Num% regno ita potitus, urbem noyam, conditam vi et 

armis, jure earn legibusque ac moribus de integro condere 

parai 

Non cani^, non nigse, repente anctoritatem arripient. 
155 Ea res ab stativis Mettum exdvit. 

Puella calidam potabat. 

Ad urbem yeni natali meo. 

Triginta luces Aprilis habet 

Grsecia tendit dexteram Italiae. 
160 Vos libertatem atque patriam in dextris yestris portatis. 

Tu yeteris pocula Massid non spemis. 



r 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ADJEcnvES passing into nouns. 

Pronominal Adjectivbs— Cw^, Relative, Interrogative, 
and Indefinite. 

« 

EXAMPLES, 

A. Nontins, qnem misisti, venit. 

The messenger, whom you sent, is come. 

B. PnellsB, qnas amavi, mortnsB sunt. 

The girls, whom I loved, are dead. 

C. Puellam, qusB me amat, tu amas. 

The girl, who loves me, you love. 

D. Vos> qui me amatis, ego non amo. 

You, who love me, I do not love. 

E. Qnis venit? qui vir apparet? 

Who comes % what man is in sight ? 

F. Quid feci ? qnod facinns commisi ? 

What have I done % what crime have I committed ? 

G. Ne quis agrum arato. 

Let no one plough the field. 

KEMAEKS. 

a. The Pronominal adjective guij which is used both as a 
Relative, an Interrogative, and Indefinitely, is also very 
apt to pass into a noun. 
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b. It is called a Relative*, whea it refers to a preceding noun 
which is called the Antecedent. As this noun, is seldom 
repeated in the relative sentence, the Relative commonly 
stands by itself without a noun, and must therefore be 
regarded as a noun. 

c. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in gender, 
number, and person : for its case', it depends on its own. 
position in the relative sentence. This is commonly 
called the Third Concord. 

By agreeing in person is meant that, when the Relative 
is subject-word in the relative sentence, it gives to the 
verb the same person which the antecedent would give 
(C and D). 

d. The Pronominal adjective qui is called an Interrogative 
when it asks a question. When it is used as a noun, the 
forms quia and quid are used, not qui and quod. Quia 
may also be used as an adjective, but not quid. The 
other forms may be either adjectives or nouns (E and F). 

e. Qui is said to be used Indefinitely when it signifies 'any'. 
In this sense it is an Enclitic ; that is, it leans on some 
other word and cannot occupy the first place in a sen- 
tence. All the forms may be used both as adjectives and 
nouns, except that qtwd is always an adjective, and quid 
always a noun. In the feminine singular and neuter 
plural both the forms qu^ and qua are used. 



Dies instat, quo die' magistratus quotannis creantur*. 
Cffisar ultra eum^ lacum, quo in loco Germani consederant, 
castris idoneum locum delegit. 

Loci natura erat hsBC, quem locum nostri castris delege- 
5 rant. 

* These sentences stand first in the chapter as showing qui as an 
adjective, which it really is. Bat the simpler and commoner use of 
^ui as a noon begins at line 27. 
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Ita tantum bellum, tarn diutumum, quo bello omnes gen- 
tes premebantar, On. Pompeius paucis mensibus con- 
fecit 

Quae pars'^ dvitatis Helvetise insignem calamitatem 
10 Populo Romano intulerat, ea princeps poenam persoMt. 
Cui ration! contra homines barbaros atque imperitos locus 
fuerat, hac Bomani exercitus non capti sunt. 
Qusd cupiditates a natura proficiscuntur facile explentup 
sine ulla injuria. 
15 Ad Gsesarem quam misi epistolam, ejus exemplum tibi 
mitto. 

Accepi quas literas ad me dedistL 
Bestise in quo loco natse sunt, se ex eo non commovent 
Quos cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attule- 
20 runt 

Quem ceperant exsules montem, herbidus erat. 
Quae mihi antea signa misisti, ea nondum vidL 
Eodem anno a Campanis Gumse, quam® Grseci tum urbem 
tenebant, capiuntur. 
25 Erat luna plena, qui dies maritimos aestus maximos con- 
ficit. 

Amulius, qui^ fratrem expulerat, stirpem fratris Tirilem 
interemit 

Bheae Silviae, quae fratris filia erat, perpetua virginitate 
30 spem partus adimit. 

Bomidus Silvius imperium, quod a patre acceptum erat, 
filio Aventino tradidit. 

Kumitor, cujus animum tetigerat memoria nepotum, Be- 
mum in custodia interrogabat 
35 Tumus, rex Butulorum, cui pacta Lavinia ante adventum 
Mnead faerat, Latino bellum intulit 
Puer, quem amo, mortuus est 
Puellae, quam amo, dabo coronam. 
Frumentum, quod pollidti sumus, mittemus. 
40 Palatium, in quo ipse erat educatus, Bomulus muniit. 
Pastores, qiu regem ceciderant, a lictoribus comprehensL 
Sunt nonnulli quorum auctoritas apud plebem plurimum 
Talet 

Timi Sabinae mulieres, quarum ex injuria bellum ortum 
45 erat, se inter tela Tolantia inferebant 
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Milites, quibas rex gratissimus erat, moestum aliqoamdiu 
silentium obtinnere. 

Agros, quos bello Romulus oeperat, Numa civibus yiritim 
divisit 
60 Numa virgines Vestse legit, quas perpetua virginitate 
sanctas fecit. 

I^ex in castra, quse hostes deseruerant, copias reduxit 
Tarquinius artibus, quibus ingenia ad magnse fortunse 
cultum excitantur, puerum erudiit 
55 Yolsci ciyitatem, quam^ habebant optimam, perdidemnt. 
Themistocles noctu de servis suis, quem habuit fidelissi- 
mum, ad Xerxem misit. 

M. Popillius in tumulo, quem proximum castris Gallorum 
vidit, vallum duxit. 
60 Equum, quem habeo pulcherrimum, dabo puellse. 
^^^y qui' te amo, sororem tuam non amo. 
Me, qui te amo, tu non amas. 
Tu, qui Marcum amas, ab eodem spemeris. 
^bi, quae floribus gaudes, dabo coronam. 
65 Dux, qui classem hostium oppresserat, a prsedonibus cap- 
tus est. 

Puellam, quse coronam nectebat, armati dnxerunt. 
Opus, quod ab aliis coeptum erat, Gabinius perfedt. 
^os, qui te amamus, sorores tuas non amamus. 
70 Kos, quse te amamus, tu non amas. 

Vos, qui Balbum amatis, ab eodem spemiminL 
Vobis, quse floribus gaudetis, dabo coronas. 
Duces, qui classem hostium oppresserant, a prsedonibus 
capti sunt. 
75 Paellas, quse coronas nectebant, armati cinxerunt. 
Opera, quae ab aliis coepta erant, perfect 
Vos, qui affuistis, testes estis. 
li vestmm, qui afifuerunt, testes sunt. 
Vestra^® consilia accusantur, qui mihi summum honorem 
80 imposuistis. 

Vestra res agitur qui cum summa integritate vixistis. 
Sed abs te ipso, qui me accusas, unse mihi literse redditse 
sunt. 

^go, quem amas, non moriar. 
35 Te, quam amo, nunquam deseram. 
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Habetis, quam petistis, facultatem. 

Ea, quae secuta est, hieme Germani magna cum multitu- 

dine flumen Bhenum transierant. 

Hostes ad eas, quas diximus, munitiones peryenerunt. 
90 li^^, qui flumen transierant, suis auxilium non tulerunt 

Ea, quae animos effeminant, non importamus. 

Horum voces etiam eos, qui magnum in castris usum 

habebant, in terrorem ac tumultum copjecerunt. 

Eorum, qui bene vixerunt, memoriam colimus. 
95 Bepente inhibuit frenos is, qui jumenta agebat. 

Tuum est, Servi, regnum, non eorum, qui alienis manibus 

pessimum facinus fecere. 

Quod yirtute non efficitur, id^^ tentatur pecunia. 

Quae pater tuus dicit, ^ vera sunt. 
100 Qui bonus ^' est, laudatur. 

Quae pulchra est, juvenes sequuntur. 

Quod justum est, laudatur. 

Quae pulchra est, amatur. 

Quae justa sunt, laudantur. 
105 quae fontibus gaudes, necte mihi coronam. 

Cras amabit, qui numquam amayit ; quique amavit, eras 

amabit. 

Mihi Deus obtulit parca, quod satis est, manu. 

Tarquinium moribundum, qui circa erant, excepere. 
1 10 Quae narras, mihi non placent 

Maximum ornamentum amicitiae tollit, qui ex ea toUit 

Terecundiam. 

Quem neque gloria neque pericula excitant, frustra hor- 

taris. 
115 Qui facile credit, facile decipitur. 

lUo praeclarissimo facto non mode, qui dolori cedunt, ad 

patientiam excitantur, sed etiam reges, quique hominibus 

imperant, erudiuntur. 

Faciebant hoc idem matres miserorum et parvuli liberi, 
120 quorum ^^ utrorumque aetas laborem meum requirebat. 

Otium atque divitias, quae prima mortales plerumque 

putant, tu contempsistL 

Fortunam nemo ab inconstantia et temeritate sejunget, 

quae digna certe non sunt deo. 
125 Eae fruges atque fructus, quos terra gignit^ animantium 
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causa generantur. 

Darius ad eum locum, quern" Pylas vocavit, pervenit 

Ejus fines a maritiinis civitatibus flumen dividit, quod ap- 

pellatur Thamesis. 
130 Justam gloriam, qui est fructus Terse virtutis houestissi- 

mus, non repudio. 

Thebae ipsae, quod Boeotise caput est, in magno tumultu 

erant. 

Co. Pompeium, quod imperii populi Romani liunon fuit, 
135 dies ille funestus exstinxit. 

Miror sempiternos ignes, quas Stellas dicimus. 

Animal hoc providum, sagax, acutum, quern vocamus ho- 

minem, generatum est a supremo Deo. 

Insula circumfiinditur mari, quem Oceauum Tocatis. 
140 Timoleon, id quod^ difficilius putatur, secundam fortu- 

nam 'sapienter tulit 

A Yobis, id quod non spero, deserar. 

Tu, id quod omnes boni faciunt, promissa senra. 

Multffi civitates a Cyro defecerunt; quse res multorum 
145 bellorum causa fuit. 

Caesar equitatum omnem. prsemittit. Qui^^, novissimum 

agmen insecuti, alieno loco cum Helvetiis proelium com- 

mittunt^. 

Quo proelio sublati, Helvetii nostros lacessunt 
150 Quibus rebus adductus Caesar in Santones exercitum 

duxit. 

Hoc ego negotium, qui meus^ amor in te est, conficiam. 

Tu, qua es humanitate, idem pollicitus es quod antea. 

Hoc, qua impudentia es, fecisti 
155 Tu, quae tua est fortitude, adversam fortunam &cillimQ 

tulistL 

Qui gurges'^^ aut quae flumina lugubris 

Ignara belli ? quod mare Dauniae 

Non decoloravere caedes ? 
160 Quae caret ora cruore nostro ? 

Quem yirum aut heroa lyra celebrabo ? 

Ci:gus recinet jocosa nomen imago 1 

Qua prece virgines sanctae Yestam fatigabunt ? 

Cui dabit has partes Jupiter ? 
165 Quis campus non sepulchris impia proelia testatur 1 
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Quia tu es ? 

Quid igitur vult pater tuns ? 

Quid bellicosus Cantaber cogitat ? 

Quid mihi oonsilii^ datis ? Quid tu hominis es ? 
170 Quid rei est ? Quid hoc, Tarquini, rei est ? 

Quicquid habui militum, misi 

Quod^ fuit in portu navium, Poeni demersere. 

Bomanus exercitus, quod inter Palatinum Gapitolinumque 

coUem campi est, complevit. 
175 Quid salvi^' est nobis ? 

Quod pulchri erat^ omne sublatum est 

Quid mulieris uxorem babes ? 

In eo inerat inhumana crudelitas^ nihil veri, nihil sancti, 

nullus deum metus, nulla religio. 
180 Quod auri, quod argenti, quod omamentorum in meis 

urbibus fidt, id mihi tu, 0. Yerres, eripuisti atque abs- 

tulisti 

Num quod*^ eloquentise yestigium apparet ? 

Ula promissa raro servantur, quae coactus quis metu 
185 promisit 

En quis aperit hoc ostium ? 



CHAPTER XVIL 



Double Accusative. 

After Verbs which denote teaching and ashing. 

After certain Verbs compounded with Prepositions. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Magister pnemm mnsicam docait. 

The master taught the boy^ music. 

B, Puer musicam a magistro doctus est. 

The boy was taught music by the master. 

0. Hannibal copias Ibemm trajecit. 

Hannibal threw his forces across the Ebro. 

BEMARKS. 

a. Some few verbs', especially those which denote teaching 
and asking, may be' followed by two nouns both in the 
accusative, one generally naming a person, the other a 
thing. 

b. When such verbs are used in the passive, the noun 
naming the person is commonly put in the nominative, 
while the noun naming the thing remains in the accusa- 
tive. 

c. Certain verbs compounded of a verb and a preposition 
may be followed by two nouns in the accusative, one 
depending on the verb, the other on the preposition. 
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Philosoplius me docuit literas. 

Catilina juventutem multis modis mala facinora edocebat. 

Nunquam diyitias deos rogayL 

Pacem te poscimus omnes. 
5 Gaium rogavi sententiam. 

Poeni Romanos pacem poposcenini 

Tu frustra poscis filium i>eos. 

Interim quotidie Csesar JSduos frumentum, quod erant 

publice poUicitiy flagitat 
10 Nee potentem amicum largiora flagito. 

Otium divos rogat in patent! prensos MgsdO, 

Forte meum qids te percontabitur sBYum. 

Hoc, quod te interrogo, responde. 

Parthos sigtia reposcimus. 
15 Decern talenta Thebani rex)03cunt Thessalos. 

Achaei regem auxilia orabant. 

Tribunus me primum sententiam rogayii 

Socrates pusionem geometrica qusedam interrogat 

Orationes te duas postulamus. 
20 Yerres parentes pretium pro sepultora liberum poscebat 

Servus dominum libertatem ssepe oraverat. 

Multa Deos orans hausi de gurgite lymphas. 

Illud te ad extremum et oro et hortor. 

Hoc te vehementer etiam atque etiam rogo. 
25 Senex multa me rogayit 

Hoc unum te posco. 

Fabius ea me ex tuis mandatis monuit 

Illud me admonuistL 

Eam rem nos locus admonuit 
30 Hoc te jamdudum hortor. 

Hoc me pater optimus insuevit. 

Non te celavi sermonem AmpL 

Servus iter omnes celat 

Dedocebo te istos mores. 
35 Puer vitia patrem celaverat. 

Quid non mprtalia pectora cogis, auri sacra fames ? 

Hanc rationem me nunquam edocuistL 

Eadem hsec intus edocebo Stratippodem. 

Virgo motus dooetur lonicos. 
40 Me nunc Thressa Chloe regit, dulces docta modos. 
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Adolescens sub Scipione omnes militise artes edoctus 

fuerat. 

Ego non rogatus sum sententiam. 

GravidsB posceris exta bovis. 
45 Nee tantum sQgetes alimentaque debita dives 

Poscebatur humus. 

Haec a natura monemur. 

Consul primus rogatus est sententiam. 

Illud puer ssepe admonitus erat 
50 Nos hoc diu celamur. 

Cicero per legates cuncta edoctus erat. 

Hsec a consule interrogatus sum. 

Hoc cogi non consules possunt 

Qusesivi a medico verum. 
55 Galli pacem ab Bomanis petieruni 

Domini opem a servis suis petebant 

Qua confidentia rogas tu a me argentum ? 

Abs te literas posco. 

Gains ab amicis argentum postulabai 
60 Rex mercatores de patria interrogate 

De Balbi ii^juriis judices docebo. 

Unicum miser abs te filium flagitai 

Ego ab hac puerum reposcam. 

Caesar omnem equitatum pontem transducii "^ 
65 Exercitum Bhodanum trajecL 

Eho istum, puer, cireumduce hasce sedes et conclavia. 

Quis Deus Italiam vos adegit? 

Provinciam omnem jusjurandum adigebas. 

Csesar exercitum Bhenum transportavit 
70 Belgse Bhenum transducuntur. 

Exercitus Bhodanum tngectus est 

Bhodanum cernitis trs^ectum. 

Milites cito a^mine forum prsetervecti 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Verbal Noun. Infinitive, Gerund, and Supine. 



EXAMPLES. 

A. Jncandom est dormire^. 

It is pleasant to sleep; or, sleeping is pleasant. 

B. Servi est claudere portas\ 

It is the slave's business to shut the gates : or, shutting the 
gates is the slave's. 

C. Pner cantafe* coepit*. 

The boy begins to sing : or, singiug. 

D. Magister docef^ puellam saltare^ 

The master teaches the girl to dance: or, dancing. 

E. Est militi pugnandom^. 

The soldier has to fight: or, there is by the side of the 
soldier fighting. 

F. Pner cnpidns erat enndi" Bomam. 

The boy Tvas desirous of going to Rome. 

G. Pacem petitum^ venimns. 

We are come to ask for peace: or, with a view to asking 
for peace. 

H. Heec gravia audita " sunt. 

These things are grievous to hear; or, in the hearing. 
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EEMAEES. 

a. A verb has attached to it a Verbal noun; that is, a word 
which names the operation denoted by the verb. This 
noun does not lose its verbal force, but is followed bj the 
same case that follows the verb. 

b. In Latin, there is no single noun for the Verbal ; but the 
work is done by the Infinitive Mood, and certain forms, 
called Gerunds and Supines. In English, there is the 
noun in 'ing', as 'loving*, and the compound for the 
infinitive, as 'to love'. 

C' The Latin Infinitive then is an undeclined verbal noun of 
the neuter gender and singular number, used only in the 
nominative (A and B) and accusative cases (C and D). 
Each verb has three such nouns : two in the active voice, 
naming unfinished and finished operation, as ama/re 
'loving', and cumaviase 'having loved'; and one in the 
passive naming unfinished operation, b& amaH 'being 
loved '. 

d. For finished and passive operation the Infinitive supplies 
the only nouns, as amaviase and a/mari] but for un- 
finished active operation, which is much more commonly 
spoken of, there are beside the Infinitive the forms 
called Gerunds and Supines. 

The Gerund is a declinable neuter singular noun of the 
Second, or o declension, naming only imfinished active 
operation. It is common both to transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, and may be used in all cases ; as N. and A. 
amcmdum 'loving', G. wmandi^ D. and Ab. ama/ado ; but 
with the following limitations — 

In the nominative and accusative it is used in a special 
sense implying necessity or duty (E). It should only be 
used thus with intransitive verbs. 
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In its ordinary sense of simply naming the action denoted 
by the verb, it is used in the accusative after a preposition, 
but very seldom after any other preposition than ad. 
It may not be followed by a noun (see a) when it is in 
the dative, Bor when it stands in the accusative or 
ablative after a preposition. 

^* The Supine is a defective masculine noun of the fourth, 
or Uy declension, naming only unfinished active operation, 
and having only two cases; the accusative in urn, as 
amatn/m, and the ablative in u^ as amatu. 

The Supine in um, as it is commonly called, is used 
almost entirely after verbs of motion without a prepo- 
sition to name the action to which the motion is directed 
(G). 

The Supine in t« is used, commonly with a few special 
adjectives, to name the action in which the quality de- 
noted by the adjective is shown (H). 

Many verbs have no supine, and the supine in t6 is very 
rare. 

The supine in um may be followed by a case like the 
infinitive and gerund; but the supine in u may not. 



Humanum est errarel 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

Magnum est non timere^® mortem. 

Turpe est cedere rebus adversis. 
5 Peccatum est patriam prodera 

Utile est operam dare Uteris. 

Imbecilli animi est superstitio. 

Christiani est parere legibus. 

Imbecilli est animi timere dolorem. 
10 Meum est imperare, parere tuunu 



(/ 
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Boni civis est vereri regem. 

Humanum est irascL 

Adolescentis est parentes revererL 

Imbecilli est animi cedere fortanse. 
15 Impium est mentiri. 

A pud Persas summa laus est fortiter venari. 

Non est meum ad miseras preces decurrere. 

In diem vivere barbarorum est 

Summse dementise est in vitiis perseverare. 
20 Docto homini^ vivere est cogitare. 

Boni oratoris est verbis jucundis utL 

Non est cigusYis spemere fortnnam. 

Nobis erat in animo Gaium ad Csesarem mittere. 

Albani, populum omnem Albanum Bomam traducere in 
25 animo est 

Visum est mihi de senectute aliquid ad te scribere. 

Certum est mihi deliberatumque omnia audacter libere- 

que dicere. 

Magnum est bene ac feliciter vixisse". 
30 Magnae est constantise in rebus adversis non perturbari^. 

Nihil jam mutire^ audeo. 

Non possumus ictum sentire. 

Frustra mesd yitse subvenire conaminL 

Hunc locum duabus ex partibus eppugnare contendimus. 
35 Sol radiis caelum accendere tentat 

Puella non quit sentire dolorem. 

Te, cara^ nequivi conspicere, et patria decedens ponere 

terra. 

Non ferre contra patriam arma debemu& 
40 Ruri crebro esse soleo. 

Fremitum plebis orator voce vincere assuevit. 

Tum oppidani manus ad GsBsarem tendere coeperunt 

Hostes expugnare oppidum et flumen transire parabant 

Perge igitur ordine quatuor mihi istas partes explicare. 
45 Istas artes jam mirari desino. 

Omitte mirari beatse fumum et opes strepitumque Bomae. 

Vincere scis, Hannibal ; victoria uti nescis. 

Antium me recipere cogito. 

jEquam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem. 
50 Galli domum perveniro parabant 
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Galba cohortes duas in Nantuatibus collocaro constituit 

Nee Lethsea valet dirumpere vincula Theseus. 

Cohortes decern in animo habui ad vos mittere. 

Ba mihi prseclaram seneetutem degere. 
55 Oblitus sum tibi hoc dicere. 

Nemo alteri concedere in animum inducebat. 

Non dubito me gravissimis tempestatibus obvium facere. 

Quid dubitamus pultare atque hue evocare ambos foras ? 

Pueri, qui nare didicerunt, aquam non metuunt 
60 Themistocles in Persas proficisci animo meditabatur. 
Quia Isthmum perfodere aggressus est ? 
Caesar persequi Helvetios bello perseveravit. 
Hunc ^ idere ssepe optabamus diem. 
Pompeius quoque statuerat proelio decertare. 
65 Caesar flumen Axonam exercitum traducere maturavit. 
Urbs sedificari^* coepit 
Bellum jam timed desierat. 
Materia coepta erat comportari. 
Obsidione munitionibusque coepti premi hostes. 
70 Veteres orationes a plerisque legi sunt desitse. 
Persei nunquam desitum est celebrari nomen. 
Marcus servum portas claudere jussit". 
Docebo Rullum posthac in iis tacere rebus: 
Nobiscum te versari diutius non patiar. 
75 Bonum yirum Musa vetat morl 

Hems me jussit Pamphilum obseryare. 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim monumenta regis dejicere. 
Audiimus nautas clamare. 
Csesar legates ab opere discedere vetuerat 
80 Nos Transalpinas gentes oleam et vitem serere non si- 
nimus. 

Lapides Orpheus omnes flere et lamenliari coegit. 
Filium mecum omni tempore volo esse. 
Vultis severi me quoque sumere partem Falemi 1 

85 Sapientem civem me et esse .et numerari vis. 
Germanos diutius in Gallia versari nolumus. 
Quid me impedit haec probare ? 

Num te emere venditor coegit ? 
Ratio ipsa monet nos amicitias comparare. 
90 Belgse Cimbros intra fines suos ingredi prohibuerunt 
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Volo^* me principem^ esse in Gallia. 

Volo" princeps^^ esse in Gallia. 

Ex urbe exire vola 

Idem se Stoicum esse voluit. Idem Stoicus esse Tolait. 
95 Yalere me quam divitem esse male. 

Yale^ quam dives esse male. 

Nolo me divitem esse. Nolo dives esse. 

Nolo eundem populum imperatorem et portitorem esse 

terrarum. 
100 Nolomus decedere terra. 

Cupio in tantis periculis reipublicse me non dissolutum 

viderL 

Cupio esse clemens. 

Illius conatus reprimere cupimus. 
105 Bonus homo civibus suis gratum se videri studet 

Homines sese student prsestare cseteris animalibus. 

Bibulus studet fieri consul. 

Vemm audire ex te studeo. 

Tarquinius Patres in curiam per prseconem citari^ jussit. 
110 Vidimus servum claudere portam. 

Vidimus portam a servo claudL 

Nolumus leges Anglise mutari. 

Iter per Alpes patefieri Caesar volebat 

Sentio aperiri fores. 
115 Leges duo ex una familia magistratus creari vetant. 

Tanaquil inter tumultum claudi regiam jussit 

Malo me diligi quam metui. 

M^jores corpora juvenum firmari labore voluerunt. 

Nullos honores mihi decemi sine. 
120 Csesar castra vallo muniri vetuit 

Delectum haberi prohibebo. 

Non himc in vincula duci imperatis ? 

Cato judicium prius de probro quam de re maluit fieri. 

Puer doctus est Grsece loqui^. 
125 Consules jubentur exercitum scribere. 

Nolani muros portasque adire vetiti sunt 

Hominem accusare non sum situs. 

Prohibiti estis pedem in provincia ponera 

Vivere ipsum** turpe est nobis. 
130 Quibusdam totum hoc displicet philosopharl 
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Meminisse jacet langaetque sopora 

Non cadit inyidere in sapientem. 

Ego nee tnmultmn nee mori per vim metnam. 

Parca mihi parva rura dedit et malignum spernere valgiis. 
135 Beddes dolce loqui, reddes ridere decorum. 

Inter optime valere et grayissime segrotare multum in- 
terest 

Ghristiano pugnandmn^ est contra libidines. 

Omnibus aliquando moriendum est. 
140 Nunc nobis dormiendum. 

Proficiscendum mihi erat^ illo ipso die. 

Profidscendum mihi erit vesperi 

Bono civi obtemperandum est legibus^. 

Ghristiano ignoscendum inimids. 
145 Et nobis et ceteris Populi Bomani anctoritati parendum 

est 

Civibus a nobis consulendum est 

Utendum tibi erit viribus^. 

Obliviscenduni tibi injuriarum est^. 
150 Suo cuique judicio utendum est 

Etiam post malam messem serendum est^. 

Nunc est nobis bibendum. 

Juvenl parandum, seni utendum est 

^Mihi hac nocte agitandum^ est yigilia& 
155 "^jEtemas pcenas in morte timendum est 

^Hanc yiam nobis quoque ingrediendum est 

Dormire jucundum est 

Puelise cupidae sunt dormiendi^. 

Plurimse sunt illecebrse peccandi 
160 Non exeundi Boma potestas nobis fuit 

Consuetudinem magistratibus parendi plane omisimus. 

Nox finem fecit fugee sequendique. 

Hos perditos homines spes praedandi studiumque bellandi 

ab agricultura et quotidiano labore revocant 
165 Parsimonia est scientia yitandi sumptus supervacuos et 

re familiari recte utendi. 

Hie regum primus morem de omnibus senatum consu- 

lendi solvit. 

Dialectica est ars vera ac falsa dyudicandL 
170 Hie herba dormiendQ^ bei^ commoda est 
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Milites ad proficiscendum parati erant 

Breve tempus aetatis satis longom est ad bene honesteque 

vivendum. 

Cupiditate imitandi Galli ad rebellandam incitantar. 
175 Gallinse quietum requirunt ad pariendmu locum. 

Dormire inter discendom ignavi est 

Mores puerorum se inter ludendum detegunt 

Discitur errando. 

Homines ad Decs nulla re proprius accedunt quam salu- 
180 tem hominibus dando. 

Jam vero alia animaliagradiendo, alia serpendo ad pastum 

accedunt, alia volando, alia nando. 

Yolscus stando et vigiliis fessus erat 

Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 
185 Simiee catulos seepe complectendo necant. 

Yisendo urbem quatuor dies consumpsimus. 

Tarquinius ad singula oppida circumferendo arma omne 

nomen Latinum domuit 

Nostri milites a pugnando abhorrebant. 
190 Summa Toluptas ex discendo capitur. 

Aristotelem non deterruit a scribendo amplitude Pla- 

tonis. 

Homo ad intelligendum et agendum natus est 

Aqua est utilis ad bibendum. 
195 Germani sui purgandi^ causa in castra venerunt 

Multi principes civitatis Roma sui conservandi causa 

profugerunt 

^Rejiciendi trium judicum leges Comelise faciunt potes- 

tatem. 
200 "^M. Antonio facultas datur agrorum suis latronibus con- 

donandi 

"^Facimus omnia aut voluptatis causa, aut non dolendi, 

aut eonmi, quse secundum naturam sunt, adipiscendL 

^Ex majore enim copia nobis fuit exemplorum eligendi 
205 potestas. 

Legati in castra iBquorum venerunt questum^ ii^jurias. 

Filia Tarpeii aquam sacris petitum extra moenia ierat 
Miles gregarius castris aquatum Qgressus erat 
Csesar legionem septimam frumentatum miserat 
210 Equites frumentandi causa longius progressi erant 
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Inde milites ad frumentandum emissi sunt 

Ad mare hue prodimus pabulatum. 

Lacedsemonii senem sessum receperunt 

L^gati Romam venenint consultatum de remedio. 
215 Cur te is perditum ? 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim ire dejectum monumenta regis. 

Puer domo. eziit venatum. 

Quid ago ? Imusne sessum ? 

Itaque propere ad dictatorem auxilia accitum mittit. 
220 Hoc dictu^^ quam re facilius est 

Hoc est mirabile dictu. 

Uva prime est peracerba gustatu. 

Nam illud difficile factu est, sed conabor tamen. 

Haec parva forsitan et levia memoratu videntur. 
225 Perfacile factu est conata perficere. 



CHAPTER XIX, 



Verbal Noun. Infinitive' in the Accusative after verbu 
like Fuio. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Puer cantare' coapit. 

The hoy b^i» to sing. 

B. Magister docet puellam cantare^ 

The master teaches the girl to sing. 

C. Nutriz potat'^ puerom dormire. 

The nurse thinks that the boy sleeps* 

D. Puer a nntrice putatur dormire. 

The boy is thought by the nurse to sleepu 

E. Fuerum dormire nuntiatum est. 

Word was brought that the boy slept. 

F. Puemm dormire utile est. 

It is a good thing for the boy to sleep. 

G. Puerum dormire constat. 

It is certain that the boy sleeps. 

K Mea interest te valere. 

Tour health is a concern of mina 

K. Puero non licet dormire. 

The boy is not permitted to sleeps 
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EEMARKS. 

a. If a verb denotes an action that can be conceived as 
operating on another action, it is followed by a verb in 
the Infinitive mood; as, Go^ipi cantarcy *I begin to sing'. 
Such verbs we call, Verbs like Coepi 'begin', Class V. 

6. If a verb denotes an action that can be conceived as 
operating on two objects, one of which is an action, it may 
be followed by two nouns in the accusative, one of which 
is a verb in the Infinitive mood ; as, Doceo puerum can- 
tare, 'I teach the boy to sing*. 

Such verbs we call, Verbs like Doceo * teach', Class VI. 
'They are verbs that denote teaching, wishing, suffering ; 
thinking, saying, knowing, feeling, perceiving; asking, 
advising, commanding, permitting, and the like. 

c. After verbs that denote teaching, wishing, suffering, and 
a few others, the English construction is commonly the 
same as the Latin ; that is, the verb in each language is 
followed by the accusative and infinitive construction; 
as, Doceo pvsrv/nb aalta/rey *I teach the boy to dance'. 
But after most verbs of this class ; namely, after verbs 
that denote saying , thmking, feeling , and the like ; while 
the Latin construction keeps the accusative and infini- 
tive, the English construction prefers a new sentence, 
joined on by the conjunction ' That'; as, Puto puerum 
saltare, ' I think that the boy is dancing*. 

Such verbs we call, Verbs like Puto * think', Class VI. a. 

d. Though verbs that denote asking*, advising, command- 
ing, and the like, belong to this class by the sense, and 
may therefore be followed by the accusative and infini- 
tive, it is much more ustial for them to be followed by 
a new sentence joined on by the conjunction ut. But in 
English such verbs prefer the accusative and infinitive; 
as, Rogo puerum ut saltet, 'I ask the boy to dance'. 
Such verbs we call, Vei^bs like Rogo *ask ', Class VI. b^ 
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e. The Accusative and Infinitive construction may be re- 
garded from another point of view. It is the method 
adopted in Latin for passing from a direct to an indirect 
statement after verbs that denote saying, thinking, and 
the like. Thus in the sentence Fuer dormity * the boy 
sleeps', the fact of the boy sleeping is stated directly; 
while in the sentence, Servua dicit pu>enmi domiirej * the 
slave says that the boy sleeps', it is stated indirectly. 
Hence the Kule for passing from Direct to Indirect (or 
Oblique) statement is 

Put the subject-word of the direct statement in the 
Accusative case ; and the verb in the Infinitive mood, 
keeping the tense. 

f. The Accusative and Infinitive after verbs like Puto may 
be regarded as a single noun in the accusative (see 
note 21). This noun may therefore stand in the nomi- 
native as subject-word to some verb; commonly a verb 
in the passive (E), or the copula (F). 

g. The verbs called Impersonal may commonly be regarded 
as agreeing either with this noun as subject- word (O and 
H), or with the infinitive standing by itself (K). 



Dominus coepit cantare. 
Dominas docet puerum cantare. 
Dominus dicit ^ puerum cantare. 
Bominus dicit puerum cantavisse. 
5 Dominus dicit puerum cantaturum esse. 
Dico servum i^ortas claudere. 
Dico servum portas clausisse. 
Dico servum i)ortas dausurum esse^. 
Dico i)ortas a servo claudi 
10 Dico portas a servo clausas essa 
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Dico portas a servo clausum iri^. • 

Puella aegrotat 

Audio puellam segrotare. 

Audiyi puellam segrotare*. 
15 Legiones secutse sunt 

Servus nuntiat legiones secutas esse^®. 

Servus nuntiavit legiones secutas essa 

Milites urbem capient 

Puto milites urbem capturos esse. 
20 Putavi milites urbem capturos esse. 

Agri ab hoste vastantur. 

Dux intelligit agros ab hoste vastari. 

Dux intellexit agros ab hoste vastari. 

Urbs a Gallis expugnata est. 
25 Audimus urbem a Gallis expugnatam essa 

Audiimus urbem a Gallis expugnatam esse. 

Legati Romam mittentur. 

Eex existimat legates Bomam missum irL 

Rex existimavit legates Bomam missum iri. 
30 Puellae mox venieni 

Spero^^ puellas mox venturas essa 

Speravi puellas mox venturas esse. 

Spero me diu victurum essa 

Speras te filios mox visurum^^ 
35 Puella speravit se B>omam mox redituram. 

Speramus nos hostes superaturos esse. 

Speravistis vos urbem capturos. 

Uxores se maritis suis superfuturas speraverunt 

Magno opere confide ilium fore in officio, 
40 Simulo ^' me dormire. 

Simulasti te f urera 

Puer simulabat se aegrotare, 

Pueri se valere simidabant. 

Amicitiae nostrae memoriam spero sempitemam fore. 
45 Speramus diu victuros'l 

Gains se Tarentum proficisci simulavit. 

Audiimus agros ab hostibus vastarL 

Hunc librum gaudeo^ tibi placere. 

Hanc rem perfectam esse gaudeo vehementerque laetor. 
\ 50 Obsides sibi oblatos Caesar gavisus est 
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Galli saos ab se liberos absistM^s obsidmn nomine dole- 
bant 

Is mihi etiam gloriabitur se omnes magistratus sine 

repolsa assecntum. 
55 Indignor aerariom expilarL 

Paellse se relictas queruntor. 

Turnus rex Eutulorum prselatom sibi advenam s&gre 

passus est. 

Miror te ad me nihil scribere. 
60 Id mirabamur te ignorare. 

iEgre fero me pauperem esse. 

Puer respondit se intelligere. 

Becipiam me negotium confectorom. 

Promisistis yos negotium confectoros. 
65 Nego me segrotare. Negavisti te velle dormire. 

Puer se domum rediturum negayit. 

Senrus negavit se peccavisse. 

Respondi me canem non vidisse. 

Negayistis vos velle ire Romam. 
70 Belgas tertiam esse Gallise partem dixL 

Hi constanter omnes nuntiaverunt manus cogi, exerdtum 

in unum locum conduci 

Hostes spem yictoriae se fefellisse intellexerunt^ nostros- 

que in locum iniquiorem progredi yiderunt. 
75 Caesar per exploratores factus certior est GaUos noctu 

discessisse,.montesque a Sedunis teneri 

Ignem calere sentimus manu. 

Helvetii dicunt sibi esse in animo iter per provinciam 

facera 
80 Sentio aperiri fores. 

Suspicionem populi sensimus moveri. 

Animadvertit Csesar Sequanos tristes terram intueri 

DiviCiacus dixit scire se ilia esse vera. 

Puero^ dormienti caput arsisse ferunt" multorum in 
85 conspectu. 

Caesar omnes Belgas ad se venire neque jam longe abesse 

comperit. 

Placiturum tibi esse libmm meum suspicabar. 
Memini Catonem mecum disserere. 
90 Meministis me ita distribuisse initio causam. 
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Aviam tuam scito desiderio tui mortuam esse. 

Credimus Jovem regnare cselo. 

Arbitratus sum id bellum celeriter confici posse. 

Non yidisse undas me msgores censeo. 
95 Sentit animus se sua yi, non aliena, moveri. 

Ex multis rebus intelligimus mundum proyidentia diyina 

administrari. 

Me despexisse ad te per impluyium tuum fateor. 

Quern putas tibi fidem habiturum 1 
100 Ceesar poUicetur se lis auxilio^ yenturum. 

Platonem Cicero scribit Tarentum ad Arcbytam yenisse. 

Themistocles ostendit se cum rege yelle colloquL 

Allobroges demonstrant sibi prseter agri solum nihil esse 

reliqui. 
105 Omnes majores natu, ex oppido egressi, manus ad Csesa- 

rem tendere et yoce significare coeperunt sese in ejus 

fidem ac potestatem yenire, neque contra Populiun Eo- 

manum armis contendere. 

Dicor^^ princeps iBolium carmen ad Italos deduxisse 
110 modes. 

Balbus ibi dicitur habitare. 

Csesar a Gergoyia discessisse audiebatur. 

Pater tuus yoluntaria morte interisse creditus est^^. 

Hostis simul adesse et yenire nuntiatur. 
115 Ceres fertur fruges mortalibus instituisse. 

Hsec disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam 

translata esse existimatur. 

Roscius arguitur patrem occidisse. 

Aristides unus omnium justissimus fuisse traditur. 
120 Luna solis lumine coUustrari putatur. 

Pythagoras in Italiam olim yenisse reperitur. 

Malum mihi yidetur esse mors. 

Yisus simi mihi animos auditorum commoyera 

Bibulus nondum audiebatur esse in Syria. 
125 Ex hoc die beati esse intelligimur. 

Hominis origo obscurissima fuisse dicitur. 
Seryus adesse Scipionem nuntiayitw 
Nuntiatum^ est adesse Scipionem cum legione. 
Nuntiatum est nobis a M. Yarrone yenisse Balbum Roma. 
130 In hac habitasse platea dictum est Chrysidem. 
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Csesari id'' nuntiatum est, eos per provinciam nostram 

iter facere conari. 

Hoc non conyenit, me agruin habere. 

De hoc homine Verri dicitur habere eum perbona to- 
135 reumata. 

Non est rectum minori parere msgorem*'. 

Facinns est vinciri civem Romanmn. 

Faullo ante tertiam yigiliam est animadyersum famare 

aggerem. 
140 Nam non est sequom" me propter yos decipL 

Manifestum est tibi placuisse locum. 

Certum est Gallos a Osesare yictos esse. 

uEgrum dormire utile est. 

Accusatores multos esse in ciyitate utile est 
145 Ciyes ciyibus parere aequuin esse censeo. 

Traditum est Homerum caecum fuisse. 

Consulem'^ fieri magnificum est 

Magna laus est tantas res solum gessisse. 

Ad yirtutem non est satis yiyere obedienter legibus. 
150 Frsestat honeste yiyere quam honeste natimi esse. 

Nee dis amicum est nee mihi te prius obire, Maecenas. 

Fama''' est Gallos adyentare. 

Fama est ludibrio fratris Remum noyos transiluisse muros. 

Ilia opinio tolletur Crassum non doctissimum fuisse. 
155 Ducuntur homines interdum spe sibi imperium utile fu- 

turum. 

Additur fabula Sabinos scuta Tarpeise congessisse. 

Te hilari esse animo yalde me juyaf^. 

Constat Galbam eloquentia prsestitisse. 
160 Inter augures constat imparem numerum debere esse. 

£rat tamen rumor comitia dilatimi in. 

Quod tibi lubet, idem mihi lubet 

Non libet mihi deplorare yitam. 

De hoc genere libitum est mihi paullo plura dicere. 
165 Inchoare hsec studia yel non yacabit yel non libebit 

Adde etiam, si libet, pernicitatem et yelocitatem. 

Nobis venari nee libet nee yacat. 

Neque enim, quod quisque potest, id ei licet 

Licet nemini contra patriam ducere exercitum. 
170 Catoni licuit Tusculi se in otio delectare. 
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Licet mihi ire. Licuit tibi ire. 

Licet me id scire. 

Eum non licet ante tempus consulem fieri. 

Mihi non licet me otiosum esse^, 
175 Mihi non licet otiosum esse. 

Mihi non licet otiose esse. 

Non licet otiosum esse. 

Civi Romano licet esse Gaditanum. 

Themistocli licuit esse otioso. 
180 Quo in genere mihi negligent! esse non licet 

Non licet medios esse. 

Omnibus bonis expedit salyam esse rempublicam. 

Expedit bonas esse vobis. 

Negligentem esse nocet. 
185 Mihi esse luxurioso non vacai 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 

Quo tempore mihi fratrique meo destinari praetoribus 

contigit. 

Majori parti exercitus placuit castra defendere. 
190 Senatui placuit C. Cassium proconsulem proyinciam Sy- 

riam obtinere. 

Interest omnium recte facere *. 

Reipublicse interest omnes copias conyenire. 

Clodii intererat Milonem perire. 
195 Yestra interest manus hostium distineri^. 

Multos castra juyant 

Me nee femina, nee spes, nee certare juyat mero. 

Te toga picta decet 

Hanc maculam nos decet effugere. 
200 Oratorem irasci minime decet^ simulare non dedecet, 

Nonne nos patrise legibus parere oportet ? 

Hanc peooniam his oportuit ciyitatibus pro frumento dan. 

Quid nos oportuit fkcere ? 

Quid debuimus facere ? 
205 Quid licuit nobis facere ) 

Non te hsec pudent 1 

Fudet dicere coram puero yerbum tyrpe ; at te id nuUo 

mode facere puduit 

Pudet me non tui quidem, sed Chrysippi 
210 Neque me piguit rem inyestigare. 
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Fratris toi me qnidem piget pndetque. 
Tsedet jam andire eadem milites. 
Me ibi convivii sermonisqne tsesmu est 
Me non didicisse ea poenitet 
215 Samnites dizeront minime poenitere se virium suarum. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Verbal Adjective. Participle. 

EXAMPLES, 

A. Servum tuum jacentem^ trucidatom^ vidi. 

I saw your slave lying murdered. 

B. Turhus Latino bellom illatums' exercitom comparavit. 

Tumus collected an army with the intention of making war 
on Latinus. 

C. Csesar cohortatus^ suos prGelium commisit. 

Csesar having encouraged his men joined battle. 

D. Desectam'^ segetem Veientes fadere in Tiberim. 

The Yeientians having cut down the corn threw it into the 
Tiber. 

E. Bex interfectus" me terrnit. 

The murder (killing) of the king frightened me. 

P. Csesar victis^ Gallis Germanos aggressus est. 

Caesar, on the conquest of the Gauls, attacked the Germans ; 
or, Caesar, having conquered the Gauls, attacked the 
Germans. 

0. Latrones ob iram prsBdsB amisssB^ Bemum interfecere. 
The robbers out of rage at losing their booty killed Kemus. 

H. Latrones cepit cupido recuperandsB^ prsBdse. 

The robbers were seized with a desire of recovering their 
booty. 
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{K. Virtus colenda est nobis. 

The cultivation of manliness is (a duty) with us; or, manliness 
should be cultiyated by us. 

^ Statuam tibi faciendam locavi. 

I placed in your hands the erection of a statue; or, I con- 
tracted with you for the erection of a statue. 

REMARKS. 

o. Beside the verbal noun, the verb has attached to it a 
Verbal Adjective; that is, a word, which denotes an 
action and may therefore be followed by nouns like the 
verb, but which, instead of passing through numbers 
and persons like the verb, agrees with a noun and passes 
through gender, number, and case like an adjective. This 
Verbal Adjective is called the Participle. 

5. In English the Verbal Adjective, or Participle, has the 
same form as the Verbal Noun, or Infinitive, both end> 
ing in * ing*. Thus in the sentence, * sleeping is pleasant', 
or 'I like sleeping', sleeping is a noun; but in the 
sentence, ^I admired the sleeping child', sleeping is an 
adjective or participle. 

c. There are in Latin four participles : two in the Active 
voice. Imperfect and Future, as amana and amaJLwms; 
and two in the Passive voice. Imperfect and Perfect, as 
amamdus and amatus. There is no form or compound 
for the perfect active participle, as * having loved', ex- 
cept in deponents, as miratus * having admired ' (C). 

d. Participles denote time with reference, not to the speaker, 
but to the action denoted by the verb of the sentence 
(Note 1). 

e. A Participle is often made to stand in agreement with 
a noun, when the writer wishes to speak, not so much of 
the object named by the noun, as of the action denoted 

n— '^ 
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by the participle. Thus rex irvUrfectus means * the kill- 
ing of the king*, just as swrnnms immi means *the top 
of the mountain ' (xxi. 459). When t^e participle is 
the perfect passiye, the action spoken of is a finished 
one (E, F, G); when it is the imperfect pas^ve, the 
action spoken of is an tmfinished one (H^ K, L). 

f. From ihis use of the participle, chiefly the perfect pas- 
sire, comes the construction commonly called the Abla- 
tive Absolute*; in which, though the noun is in the 
ablatiye without rule, the noun and participle, taken 
together to name the action denoted by the participle, 
are quite regularly in the ablative ; for they commonly 
mark either the tivne at, or the reoLSon for, which the 
subject of the sentence performs his action (F). 

g. The imperfect passiye parldciple is hardly ever used in 
any other construction than that explained in e. In the 
Kominatire and Accusative it is used, like the gerund, 
in a special s^iise with the copula and a noun in the 
dative to denote that the action should or must be per- 
formed. This is commonly called the Grerundive con- 
struction (K). 

A. Certain participles, which denote states or qualities rather 
than actual operations, cease to give any idea of time as 
yerbs, and have exactly the nature of adjectiyes; as, 
ardena 'burning', omatvs 'furnished', verendiis 'yener- 
able', and the like. Hence some of them pass through 
degrees of comparison just like adjectiyes; as^ orTuUVrS, 
omcUior, orruttissimus. 

h Like other adjectives, participles are yery ready to pass 
into nouns, especially in the neuter of perfect passiye 
participles; as, /ac^iww 'deed'. 

* Absolute means *let loose' from construction. 
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Gubernator cl&vnm tenens^^ sedet in pnppl 

Venio petens auxilium taom. 

Horresco infandum reno^rans, regina, dolorem. 

Cur ambulans summa papavemiii capita decutis ? 
5 Armatos video stantes in limine prima 
' Mendaci homini ne venim qnidem dicenti credere sole- 

mus. 

M. Curio' in «edibas sedenti^^ Samnites magnum auri 

ponduA attulerunt. 
10 Aranti Oineimiato nuntiatam est earn dictatorem esse 

factom. 

Has spes secom portantes Lucumo et uxor urbem in- 

gressi sunt 

Mails venientibus'' resistam. 
15 Filio etiam resistenti parcam. 

Croesus Halyn penetrans" magnam pervertet opnm vim. 

Puer ictus^^ lapide lacrymas profundit 

Omne malum nascens facile opprimitur; inveteratum fit 

plerumque robustios. 
20 Pastores coerciti ab lictore tandem obloqui denstunt 

Hostes proelio superati statim ad Csesarem legatos mit- 

tunt 

Ibi in turba ictus Remus cecidit 

Dionysius tyrannus Syracusis expulsus Corintbi pueros 
25 docebat 

Quo tonsufl ibis ? 

Hostes dilabuntur in oppida moenibns se defensuri^l 

Perseus undo profectus erat rediit belli casom de inte- 

gro tentaturus. 
30 Galli legates paoem petituros Romam miserunt 

Athenas proficiscar filium sere alieno liberaturus. 

Magna pars bominum navigatura de tempestate non co- 

gitat 

Venit Gains ad me querens valde miserabiliter de iiguria 
35 sibi a fratre suo illata. 

Valet apud nos clarorum hominum memoria etiam mor- 

tuorum. 

Pater filio metuens^^ domum revertit 

Aurelia nubere Catilinse dubitabat timens priyignum 
40 adulta setate. 
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ft 

Bionysius tyrannus caltros metuens tonsorios candente 
carbone sibi adurebat capiUum. 
Crescit indulgekis mbi dims hydrops. 

Ristiin cupientes^^ tenere seepe nequimug. 
45 Consul Romam rediens^ comitia edkit 

♦Clamor ad cs&lum volvendus^ per ^ethera yagii 

Pater yenit multa de filio loquens^. 

Pater venit multa de filio locutus. 

Pater yenit multa de filio locuturus. 
50 Omnia, quse dico de Planco, dico expertus in nobis. 

Caesar celeriter aggressus Pompeianos ex yallo deturbayit. 

Equites templa Deum demoliti Romam redierunt 

Tanaquil complexa yirum jubet excelsa et alta sperare. 

Hostes impeditos nostri in flumine aggressi magnum eo- 
55 rum numerum occiderunt. 

Hi, novissimos adorti, magnam multitudinem eorum fu- 

gientium conciderunt. 

Eomani palatos^ in agris Antemnates oppressii 

Caesar, iisdem ducibus usus, sagittarios et funditores sub- 
60 sidio oppidanis mittit 

Ancus, secutus morem regum priorum, multitudinem 

omnem Romam traduxit. 

lUe male feriatos Troas fefellit 

Ego in adolescentia diffisus ingenio meo quaesiyi adju- 
65 menta doctrinae. 

Augur rem in augurio expertus'^ profecto futuram esse 

dixit 

Tarquinius per omnia expertus^ postremo tutor liberis 

regis testamento institutus est. 
70 Fugientes (jallos Macedones adept! ceciderunt 

Senectutem omnea accusant adeptam. 

Ciyitas, adepta libertate, magnum in modum crevit. 

Tot freta, tot terras emensi quaerimus urbem. 

Mtyorem partem itineris emensam cemimus. 
75 T. Manlius Galium in conspectu duorum exercituum 

caesum® torque spoliayit 

Romani primes qui transierant equitatu circumyentoa 

interfecerunt 

Romulus exercitum fusum persequltur. 
80 Pastor elatam securim in regis caput dejecit 
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TarquiniuB elatum e curia regem in inferiorem portom 

per gradus dejecit. 

Helvetii Boios receptos ad se socios sibi adsdscunt 

Hostes item suas copias ex castris eductas instruxerant 
85 Catilinam Lentulus deprehensuB^ non terroit. 

Catilinam Lentulus et Cethegus deprehensi non temi- 

erunt. 

Romae quoque plebem quietam deducta in colonias mul- 

titudo prsBstabat. 
90 Aer effluens^ hue et illuc yentos efficit 

Indigna Servii Tullii regis memorata est csedes, et in- 

vecta^ corpori patris nefando vehiculo filia. 

Latroues ob iram amissse^ prsedse fratribus insidia'.i 

Remum cepere. 
95 Pudor non lati auxilii Patres cepit 

Sibi quisque interfecti regis expetebat decus. 

Injurias et non redditas^ res causam bigusce belli an- 

disse Tideor. 

Regnatum Bonise ab condita^ urbe ad liberatam annos 
100 ducentos quadraginta quatuor. 

Non multo ante urbem captam exaudita vox est a luco 

Vestee. 

Tiberius militem ob surreptum e yiridario payonem ca- 

pite puniit. 
105 Ab orto usque ad occidentem solem pugnatum est. 

Querimur de Milone per vim expulso. 

Mtgor ex ciyibus amissis dolor quam Isetitia fusis^ hos- 

tibus fuit. 

Homerus fuit et Hesiodns ante Romam oonditam, Archi- 
110 locbus regnante^ Bomulo. 

Post expugnatam Massiliam foedus ictum est 

Expugnata Massilia foedus ictum est. 

Post expulsos reges creati consules. 

Expulsis^ regibus creati consules. 
115 Sexennio post Veios captos Boma a Gallis capta est. 

Anco regnante Lucumo Bomam commigravit. 

Mortuo Tullo res ad Patres rediit 

Cognito super humeros fratris paludamento sponsi, quod 

ipsa confecerat, virgo solvit crines. 
120 Geesar urbe capta cives truddavit 
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Csesar Bemos cohortatus omnem senatum ad te conyenire 

jussit. 

His rebus cogniiis, OsBsar exploratores prsemittit. 

Osesar, confirmata re ab exploratoribus, omnem equita- 
125 tmn prsemisit 

Eomani urbe capta" regem interfecerunt. 

Bomani, urbe a Gallis*^ capta, se receperunt. 

Lysias e civitate pulsus multos annos Athenis vixit 

Lysias, filio e civitate pulso, multos annos Sardibus yixit, 
130 Gatilina necato^ filio yacuam domum scelestis nuptiis 

fecit. 

Csesar, castris munitis, yineas agere, quseque ad oppug- 

nandum usui erant comparare coepit 

Csesar, obsidibus acceptis primis civitatibus, armisque 
135 omnibus ex oppido traditis, in deditionem Suessiones 

accepit^ 

At barbari, consiUo Bomanorum cognito, nostros nayibus 

egredi prohibebant. 

Faucis a me stantibus, non desperabo. 
140 Faucis succurrentibus^, hosti resistemus. 

Natura repngnante, frustra enitimur. 

Pilius, patre non sentiente, domum reyertit. 

Fater, filii adyentu non exspectato, Bomam profectus est. 

Nos, te juyante, hostes yincemus. 
145 Nos, te non juyante, hostes yincemus. 

Non^ te inyito, filium tuum Bomam mittam. 

Fythagoras, Tarquinio Superbo rege^, in Italiam yenit 

Dictatore Sulla legatus ad Senatum de Bhodiorum prse- 

mils yenit. 
150 Latini amisso exercitu paoem Bomanos poposcerunt 

Latini exercitu a oonsulibus delete pacem Bomanos popos- 
cerunt. 

'^Sic yolyenda" dies commutat tempera rerum. 

♦HsBC yolyenda* dies en! attulit ultro. 
155 Urbs condenda® est tibi. 

Improbus dyis regi ex dyitate pellendus est. 

Vitanda est pueris improba Siren Desidia. 

Bex a te interfectus est 

Bex tibi^ interficiendus est 
160 Carthago a duce deleta est 
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Carthago duci delenda est. 

Bellum contra Latinos a te renoyatom est. 

Bellum contra LatinoB tibi renovandum est. 

Servi isti pessimi summis sunt supplidis affidendL 
165 Omnes bonsB artes pueris sunt colendse. 

Mihi omnia uno tempore sunt agenda. 

Mihi heri omnia uno tempore erant^^ agenda. 

Tibi eras omnia uno tempore erunt agenda. 

Priscis illis temporibus sunmia temperantia dvibns erat 
170 colenda. 

Yitia senectutis diligentia^ compensanda sunt. 

Puto Cartbaginem delendam^ esse nobis.. 

Rem tibi <»nittendam esse censeo. 

Credo rem tibi aliter instituendam fuisse^. 
175 Hems dixit portam servo daudendam^ esse. 

Csesar s^tit di£ferendum esse in sestatem bellum. 

Bomulus ob iram capti "Ream regem interfecit. 

Omnis iq>es capiendi^ Bomuli amissa est. 

Bomulum Jlemumque cupido cepit in iis locis^ubi expositi 
180 ubique educati erant, urbis condend». 

Gains incensus est ira prsedse amissse; 

Gains spem amitt^idi doloris foTebai 

Sp. Msdius in suspicionem inddit regni appetitL 

Sp. Mselius in suspicionem inddit regni appetendL 
185 Vestis frigoris depellendi causa reperta primo est. 

Jilulti mortices studio yidendse novse urbis c^mvonera 

Prindpes civitatis tuorum consiliorum reinimendorum 

causa Roma profugerunt. 

Pater mens, incitatus spe filiarum ridendarum, Bomam 
190 profectus est. 

Consul placandis Di^ dat operam. 

Meum laborem periculis hominum snblevandis impertio. 

Prsetor decemviros agro Samniti metiendo diyidendoque 

creaTit 
195 Helvetii legates ad pacem petendam mis^re. 

Utrimque legati fere sub idem tempus ad res repe- 

tendas missi. 

Helvetii legates pacis petendse causa misere. 

lUe homo ad vastandam Italiam paratus erat. 
200 Yivis, et yivis non ad deponendam, sed ad con^rmandam 
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audaciam. 

Quae ante conditam^ cojidendamque urbem traduntur, 

ea nee affirmare nee refellere in animo est. 

Isti homines in patria funditus delenda occupati et sunt 
205 et fuerunt. 

Omnis sermonis elogantia legendis oratoribus ac poetis 

angetur. 

Reges Romani rem Romanam hostibus in civitatem 

accipiendis^ auxerant. 
210 Consul yictis Veientibus rem Romanam auxerat. 

Caesar unam legionem in Morinos ducendam Fabio dedit^. 

Antigonus Eumenem mortuum propinquis sepeliendum 

tradidit. 

Pueris sententias ediscendas damns. 
215 Caesar pontem in Arari faciendum curavit 

Conon muros Atheniensium reficiendos curavit 

Tu secanda marmora locas. 

Balbus columnam conduxerat faciendam. 

Marcus quinque naves fabricandas redemii 
220 Dormire est jucundum^. 

Omnibus est moriendum. 

Puer cupidus erat eundi Romam. 

Hie herba dormiendo bene commoda est. 

Futo jucundum esse dormire. 
225 Scimus moriendum esse nobis. 

Breve tempus aetatis satis longum est ad bene vivendum. 

Miles gregarius castris aquatum egressus erat 

Discitur errando. 

Multum temporis ludendo amisisti. 
230 Christiani est ignoscere inimicis. 

Christiano ignoscendum inimicis. 

Occasionem nobis nocendi cupide quserebas. 

Christiani esse ignoscere inimicis censeo. 

Christiano esse ignoscendum inimicis censeo. 
235 Juvenes parendo semper magistratibus bonam sibi famam 

conciliaverunt. 

Servi est claudere portam. 

Servo est claudenda porta. 

Senem cupiditas plura habendi?^ accendit. 
240 Patres cepit cupido plebem conciliandi. 
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Animos juvenum cupido liberandse^ patriae incessit 

Inita sunt consilia urbis delendse, civium trucidandoram, 

nominis Riomani exstingnendL 

Pometinss manubiae, quae perducendo ad culmen operi 
245 . destinatse erant, vix in fiindamenta sappeditavere. 

Hoc genus armorum aptum est tegendis corporibus. 

Puto servi esse claudere portam. 

Puto servo claudendam esse portam. 

Memorata est superbia regis, miseriseque et labores 
250 plebis in fossas cloacasque exhauriendas demersse. 

Legati ad pacem petendam''^ missi sunt 

Legati missi sunt petitum pacem. 

Apud milites obeundo'^ pericula ac labores, pariter prce- 

dam mimifice largiendo, animos omnium sibi conciliayit. 
255 In voluptate spemenda virtus maxime cemitur. 

Omnis dicendi elegantia legendis oratoribus ac poetis 

augetur. 

Csesari omnia uno tempore erant agenda; vexillum 

proponendum, signum tuba dandum, ab opere revocandi 
260 milites; qui paullo longius aggeris petendi causa pro- 

cesserant, arcessendi; acies instruenda, milites cohor- 

tandi. 

Rex sacerdotibus creandis adjecit animum. 

Dux proelii conmiittendi signum dedit. 
265 Non modo ad insignia accommodanda sed etiam ad 

galeas induendas scutisque tegumentadetrahenda tempus 

defoit. 

Exempla fortunse variantis'^ sunt innumera. 

Oppidani carbones ardentes in opera provolverunt 
270 Gallis sunt omatse domus. 

Ctecilius, lectissimus atque omatissimus adolescens, a 

latronibus interfectus est. 

Yulgatior fama est ludibrio fratris Remum novos transi- 

luisse muros. 
275 Omnes Nervii oonfertissimo agmine ad eum locum con- 

tenderunt. 

Pars hostium aperto latere legiones circumvenire coepit. 

Romulus acceptissimus fuit militum animis. 

Nee te, juvenis memorande", silebo. 
280 HsBC Cato, auctor nequaquam spemendus, memorat 
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Puas orationes non contemnendas andivi 
Horrendom et dictu video mirabile monstrom. 
Yiro minime contemnendo filiam despondL 
Absentium bona juxta atque inieremptorum divisui 
235 fuere. 

Baptarum '^ parentes lacrimis et querelis civitates con- 

citant 

Triste responsum petentibos redditum est 

Iflti homines baud doctis dictis sed male dictis certabant. 



CHAPTER XXL 



Double, and otherwise noticeable, constructions. 
Verbs, both Intransitive and Transitive'. 
Cojnparative Adjectives : AHtu, Jfiter^ Ac. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Da, pater, angorinm, atque animis illabere nostris. 
An answer, father, give, and glide into onr sonls. 

Volnptas sensim illabitnr in animos. 
Pleasure steals into the soul. 

^* Miles morti se fnga eripuit. 

The soldier rescued himself from death by flight. 

Fiso fratrem ez periculo eripnit. 
Fiso rescued his brother from danger. 

0. Mulieribns belli timer insolitns incesserat. 

A strange dread of war had come upon the women. 

Nova religio in te incessit 
A new religions feeling has come upon yoo. 

Tanta religio rem publicam incesserat. 
So strong a religious feeling had come upon (or, seized) the 
state. 

D. Barbari ez proslio ezcessere. 

The barbariaps with4rew from the battle. 
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Veneti bello excessere. 
The Venetians withdrew from the war. 

Gonsnl nrbem excessit. 
The Consul withdrew from (or, quitted) the city. 

^- Bonus civis dolet ii^uriis civitatis suse. 

A good citizen mourns over the wrongs of his country. 

Meum casum omnes boni doluemnt. 
All good men mourned my misfortune. 

F. Bex urbi murum circumdedit. 

The king put a wall round the city. 

Bex nrbem moro circumdedit. 
The king surrounded the city with a wall. 

Cr. Aurum gravius est argento. 

Aurum gravius est quam argentum. 
Gold is heayier than silver. 

H. Neminem vidi dnlciorem quam Lselias. . 
Neminem dulciorem quam Lselium vidi. 
I have never seen a pleasanter man than Laelius. 

. Neminem te dulciorem vidi. 

I have seen nobody pleasanter than you. 

K. Majores tibi sunt divitise quam mihi. 
You have greater wealth than I. 

L. Homo docttor est quam pnlchrior. 

The man is more learned than handsome. 

M. Homo natura est iracundior. 

The man is naturally somewhat passionate. 

^. Quo major exercitus, eo gravior clades est. 
The larger the army, the heavier the loss. 
Ut quisque exercitus est maximus, ita gravissima clades. 

O. Proximus quisque congregatur. 

All the nearest persons flock together. 

Proximi quique congregantur. 
All the nearest nations flock together. 
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r. Ex alio in aliad matamur. 

From one thing to another we change. 

Milites alias alia dilapsi sunt. 
The soldiers slipt off, one by one route, another by another. 

Milites alii alia dilapsi sunt. 
The soldiers slipt off, some by one route, others by another. 

Duo pueri alter in alteram partem discessere. 
The two boys parted, one to the one side, the other to the 
other. 

Sex paerl alter! in alteram partem discessere. 
The six boys parted, one lot to the one side, the other lot to 
the other. 

Q- Caesar quam maximas comparat copias. 
Csesar raises the largest possible forces. 

REMARKS. 

a. Many verbs, both transitive and intransitive, are followed 
by the dative, as denoting actions that operate indirectly 
on an object ; and by the accusative with a preposition, 
as denoting actions that operate towards an object (A). 

^- Some verbs are followed by the dative, as denoting 
actions that operate indirectltf on an object; and by the 
ablative with (or without) a preposition, as denoting 
actions that operate ^rom an object (B). 

As we rather operate on persons than things, nouns 
naming persons are commonly in the dative after such 
verbs; while nouns naming other objects are commonly 
in the accusative or ablative, according as the operation 
is to or from, 

c. Many verbs which are naturally intransitive, as denoting 
actions that do not seem to operate directly, come to be 
jised transitively. Such verbs are chiefly compounds. 
Of these 
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1. Some are followed by the dative and accusative ; 
as prcBcedo ' go before '. 

2. Some are followed by the accasative with a prepo- 
sitioin, and by the accusative alone ; as ascendo ' mount '. 

3. Some are followed both by the dative, and by the 
accusative with a preposition, and by the accusative 
alone ; as incedo * go in ' (C). 

4. Some even which are naturally followed by the 
ablative, as denoting motion ^rcwi, come to be followed 
by the accusative ; as excedo * go out ' (D). 

5. Some too, which are naturally followed by the abla- 
tive as marking the causey come to be followed by the 
accusative ; as doleo ' mourn ' (E). 

6. Some, when they are followed by a noun at all, seem 
always to be followed by the accusative; as horreo 
'shiver', 'dread'. 

d. Some verbs, which are naturally followed by the accusa- 
tive and dative like do, pass through a certain change of 
meaning and come to be followed by the accusative and 
ablative. Thus circwmdo 'put round' comes to mean 
'surround* (F), 

e. After comparative adjectives the noun is either in the 
same sentence and in the ablative case : or it stands, as 
in English, in a new sentence after the conjunction- 
adverb qua/nh 'than'; generally as subject-word to the 
copula est omitted (G). 

1. If the noun with which the comparative agrees is 
not in the nominative case, the noun after the compara^ 
tive prefers the qua/m construction ; unless it be a pro- 
noun, when it prefers the ablative (H). 

2. If the noun with which the comparative agrees does 
not name one of the objects compared, the construction 
with qaam should be used (K). 
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f. When the qualities denoted by adjectives are compared, 
the comparative after quara is used where we use the 
positive (L). 

g. The comparative is used without a noun after it to imply- 
that a quality is possessed in somewhat too great a 
degree (M). 

7*. Comparatives are combined by eo — quo^ tcmto — qiuirUo; 
and the same meaning is obtained by ut with the super- 
lative (N). 

^. The difference between the Singular and Plui*al appears 
thus in Pronominal Adjectives which have passed into 
nouns : 

Hie means This object. 

Hi This group of objects, these people. 

Uter Which of two objects 1 

XJtri Which of two groups of objects, as 

classes, nations, parties? 

Uterque Each of two objects. 

Utrique Each of two grotips of objects. 

Quisque Each of more than two objects (0). 

Quique Each of more than two groups of objects. 

So too properly : 

Alter means One of two objects. 

Alteri One of two groups of objects. 

Alius One of more than two objects. 

Alii One of more than two groups of objects. 

I, But alter and alius seldom occur only once in a sentence : 
and then the second aMer means Hhe other'; the second 
a^ius means * another '. 
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Sagunti ruinse nostris capitibus incident*. 

Saxum ingens in mulieris crura incidit 

Servas igni ligna imposoit^. 

Seryus ligna in ignem imposuit 
5 Nostri levi armaturse hostiam incurrunt 

Incurristi amens in columnas. 

Nilus fecnndus innatat terrse. 

Pisciculi parvi in ooncham biantem innatant. 

Papilio luminibas lucemarum advolat. 
10 Hostes ex omnibus partibus ad pabulatores adyolavere. 

Insilit unda ratis prorse puppique recurvse. 

Inde Camillus in equum insilit 

Belgse JBduos finibus suis appropinquare cognovcrant. 

Tempestas Bastamas ad juga moniium appropinquantes 
15 oppressii 

Obversantur animo honestse species. 

lllius et nomen dulce obversatur ad aures. 

Inde Tarquinius Latinis bellum fecit 

Bomulus ad regem impetum facit. 
20 Milites gladiis districtis in hostes impetum fecerunt. 

Extemplo improvisa res payorem incutit Poenis. 

M. Papirius Gailo scipione ebumeo in caput incusso iram 

moyit 

- Castris injecit Adlius ignem. 
25 Decius se in medios hostes injecit. 

Numa ciyium animis deorum metum injiciendum ratus 

est 

Hostibus trepidantibus inferunt signa Romani sociique. 

CsBsar legiones sese conjungere et conversa signa in hostes 
30 inferre jussit 

Hostes tectis et templis ignes inferre conati sunt 

Quicquid domi fuit in nayem imposui. 

Tu collegse diadema cum plangore populi imponebas. 

Philosophus biennium tribus libris componcndis im- 
35 pcndit 

Homines amentissimioperam, curam, pecuniam in eas res 

impendunt 

Numa sacerdotibus creandis adjecit animum. 

Marcius ad consilium temerarium animum adjecit 
40 Multa puero yitia insevit nature 
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Yillicus pirum bonam in pirum silvaticam insevit 

Inde miles inseruit se turbse. 

Horaiui jam perdito et collum in laqueum inserenti sub- 

venisti. 
45 Turn genu ad terram dabo*. 

Rex ruente saucio equo praeccps ad terram datus est. 

Nostri hostes in fugam dederunt. 

Non me dabo incertse et periculosse fugse. 

Corpora dant tumulo servi. 
50 Corpora dantur in altos rogos. 

Rusticus me ab latrone eripuit^. 

Valerius ereptus e manibus hostium Ccesari restitutus est 

Achillas se classem Csesari erepturum sperabat , 

Siculi nonnunquam eximunt unum aliquem diem ex mense. 
55 Vox populi supplicio hominem exemerat 

Consul urbem obsidione exemit 

Usee epistola omnem tibi lassitudinem eximet 

Nulla dies nobis mserorem e pectore demet 

Patris tui adventus mihi omnem molestiam demit. 
60 Cinyras nitidum vagina deripit ensem. 

Tegimen derepta leoni pellis erai 

Consules pecuniam de cerario auferre jubentur. 

Mors bellum mihi passerem abstulit. 

£a res omnem mihi spem ademit. 
65 Conferte^ banc pacem cum illo bello. 

Nee quisquam Romanse juventutis ulla arte Servio con- 

ferri potuit. 

Galli multis victi proeliis ne se quidem ipsi cum Germanis 

yirtute comparant 
70 Neminem tibi profecto ex omnibus comparavi. 

Eo convenere, senatorii ordinis Lentulus et Cethegus; 

prseterea ex equestri ordine Fulvius et Gabinius. 

Non alienum^ mese est dignitatis rem investigare. 

Neque hoc Dii alienum ducunt msg estate sua. 
75 Mentiri a moribus tuis alienissimum est 

Fatrem tuum alieno animo a nobis esse res ipsa indicat. 

Hie testis id dicit, quod illi caussae maxime est alienum. 

Alieno sunt animo in Caesarcm milites. 

Quintus aversissimo a me animo fuit. 
80 Nemo ayersior est investigationi Teri. 
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Isti calcei habiles sunt et apti ad x)edein. 

Non omnia rebus sunt omnibus apta. 

Instruor etiam consiliis idoneis ad hoc nostrum negotium. 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus. 
85 Falernum mihi semper idoneima visum est deversorio. 

Campo patente et ad solem prono consedimus. 

Loca Aquiloni prona legimus. 

Cerri capita imponunt prsecedentium clunibus^. 

Vestrse fortunse meis prsecedunt*. 
90 Helvetii reliquos Gallos virtute prsecedunt. 

Nostri majores prudentia cseteris gentibus prsestiterunt 

Galli cseteros mortales virtute prsestabani. 

Pastor gregi prs^reditur. 

Silvanus non solum nuntios sed etiam famam adventus sui 
95 prsegreditur. 

Certis rebus certa signa prsecurtunt. 

Homo iners sine officio, sine ingenio, cum infamia homi- 

nom navum et industrium non facile prsecurrit 

Natura hominis pecudibus antecedit 
100 Yeneti scientia atque usu nauticarum rerum reliquis Gallis 

antecedunt. 

Pompeius expeditus legiones antecesserat 

Asia facile omnibus terris antecellit. 

Gognitione astrorum Ghaldsei omnes antecellunt 
105 Floribus insidunt apes sestate serena. 

Alexander rex Epiri tres tnmulos aliquantum inter se 

distantes insedii 

Trecenti equites in navem ascenderunt^ 

Csesar Labienum summum jugum mentis ascendere jussit. 
110 Nauta in malum escendere jussus est 

Tardo pede senex vehiculum escendit. 

Invitus aggredior ad banc disputationem. 

Eqidtes missi nocte imprudentes atque inopinantes hostes 

aggrediuntur. 
115 Tenero et molli ingressu suspendimus gradum ; non am- 

bulamus, sed incedimus^^. 

Barbari in perculsos Romanos acrius incessera 

Exercitui omni incessit ex incommodo dolor. 

Timor deinde Patres incessit. 
120 In Galliam invasit Antonius^ in Asiam Dolabella. 
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Nulla pestis major in yitam hominum invasit 

Minis furor omnibus civibus invaserat 

Tantus repente terror invasit exercitum. 

Catilinam lubido maxima inyaserat reipublicse capiencUe. 
1*25 Consul deyovit se et in aciem Latinorum irrupit armatus. 

Irrumpunt thalamo Danai. 

Achillas domum Csesaris irrumpere conatus est 

Lex peregrinum vetat in senatum accedere. 

Hannibal ad Tarenti moenia accesserat. 
130 Hannibal propemodo muris accesserat 

Accedit muros Romana juventus. 

Bident conyivae, cachinnat ipse Apronius. 

M. Crassum semel ait in yita risisse Lucilius. 

Paryulus puer blande ridet ad patrem. 
135 Hie terrarum mihi praeter omnes angulus ridet. 

Acrisium, yirginis abditse custodem payidum, Jupiter et 

Venus risere. 

Joca tua plena facetiarum risimus satis. 
Pyrrhi ridetur" largitas a consule. 
140 Caesar mihi irridere yisus est 
Yenis ultro irrisum dominum. 
Fugerat^ ore color. 

Haec ab iis cognoscite, qui ex ipsa csede fugerunt 
Domitius concilia conyentusque hominum fugit. 
145 Miles effugit ex urbe inanis. 

Hostes celeritate periculum efiugerunt 
Cato laetus ex his tenebris in lucem iUam excessit 
Hostes diutumitate pugnce defessi proelio excedebant 
Senatus Yolscos urbem excedere ante noctem jussit 
150 Exiguum tempus e manibus hostium eyadendi absumes. 
Omnis spes periculo eyadendi amissa est 
Hannibal ipse cum expeditis raptim angustias eyadit 
Omnes m^jores natu ex oppido egressi manus ad Csesa- 
rem tendere coeperunt 
155 Quinctius Roma egreditur ante diem iy. KaL Feb. 

Egressis urbem Albanis Romanus passim omnia tecta 
adsequat solo. 

Horrescit yisu subito JSneas^. 
Nauta procellas cautus horrescit 
160 Lsetamur bonis rebus et dolemus contrariis. 
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Adolescentes liumanissimi Dionis mortem dolucrant 

I Hud Isetor. Utrumque Isetamur. 

Ea populus ccepit Isetari et merito diccre fieri. 

Lsetandum magis puto quam dolendum casum tiium. 
i65 Neque illi sum iratus neque quicquam succenseo. 

Ipsa liberatione ct vacuitate omnis molesti&e gaudcmus. 

Illud gaudeo. Quid lacrumas ? Lacrumo gaudio. 

Tot populi exspectatione stupent 

Pars stupet innuptse domim exitiale MincrviB. 
170 Silete et tacete atque aniraum advertite. 

Nee fortia facta silebo. 

Ne nunc quidem post tot ssecula ea res siletur. 

Enuntiabo quod adhuc semper tacui et tacendum putavi. 

In corpore pili horrent. 
175 Arrectis auribus horrent quadrupedes monstrique mctu 

turbautur. 

Ingrati animi crimen horreo. 

Horrent, admbtas vulnera cruda manus. 

Constitit afflictum rex aversatus amicuni. 
180 Occasum atque interitum reipublicfle lugemus. 

Hi suum fatum querebantur. 

Fuella tristem fortunse vicem tacite gemebat. 

Fleinus amicitias araissas. 

Appii csecitatem mulierculse lamentabantur. \ 

185 Mors sua quemque manet^^ 

Nostri hostium adventum non manserunt. 

Nee latuere doli fratrem Junonis. 

Auriferum Tagum sitiam patriumque Salonem. 

Nee honores sitio nee desidero gloriam. 
IffO Vina fere dulces oluerunt mane Camsenae. 

Catonis orationes antiquitatem redolent. 

Herbam mella sapiunt: piscis mare sapit 

Epicurus minime resipit patriam. 

Opimius damnationis ignominiam voluntaria morte prje- 

195 venit. 

Atilium sua manu spargentem semen qui missi erant 

convenerant. 

Helvetii Csesarem in itinere convenerant. 

Germani prsetorem ex improvise in itinere adortL 
200 Csesar eas quoque nationes adire volebat 
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Inde nemus nullis illud iaitur equis. 

Volo tecum coiro societatem, 

Neque privatam rem transmarinam neque publicam jam 

obiro possumus. 
^05 Cariam circumfluit Mseander et Orsious. 

Florentes amicorum turba circumsedet. 

In ilia ciyitato legatus populi Romani circumsessus ; igni, 

ferro, manu, copiis oppugnatus. 

Curio Uticam obsidero instituit 
210 Hostes castellum expuguayerunt. 

Coesar Noviodunum ex itinero oppugnaro conatus cxpng- 

nare non potuit. 

Centuriones armati Mettum circumsistont. 

Equitcs Romani circumstant senatum. 
215 Circumvoctus indc Bnindisii promontorium Cleonjmus 

ad littora Venetorum pervenit 

L jcaonia et Phrygia circumjacent Europte. 

Sententise siepe acutsB acutorum hominum sonsus prsetcr- 

Yolant. 
220 Circumfluxit nos cervorum multitude. 

Civilis avia Belgarum circumibat. 

Cohortes sinistrum coma circumierunt, eosque a tergo 

sunt adorti. 

Legati nacti Austrum naves solvunt, atque altero die 
225 ApoUoniam prsetervehuntur. 

Tyrannus eorum concioni satellites armatos drcum- 

dedit". 

Aer omnibus est rebus circumdatus. 

Deus animum circumdedit corpore. 
230 Tumus in arma viros, armis circumdatus ipse, 

Suscitat, seratasque acies in proelia cogit. 

Tigris urbi circumfunditur. 

Terram crassissimus circumiundit aer. 

M. Catonem vidi in bibliotheca sedentem multis circum- 
235 fusum Stoicorum libris. 

Donayi ei quse voluit, quae postulavit ; te quoque ei dono 

dedi, 

Bex scribam suum anulo aureo donavit. 

Clarissimo yiro nonnullam laudatione tua labeculam as- 
240 persist!. 
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Huic generi orationis asperguntnr etiam sales. 

Ah, guttula pectus ardens mihi aspersisti. 

Coelius istius fact! non modo suspicione sed ne infamia 

quidem aspersus est. 
245 Herculi Deianira sanguine Centauri tinctam tunicam 

induit. 

Fomis se indnit arbos: vites se indaunt uvis. 

Di induti specie humana fabulas poetis suppeditayerunt. 

Hostibus cupio acerbissimum dolorem inurere. 
250 Qui pretio adductus eripuit patriam, fortunas, liberos 

ciyi innocenti, is Censorise seyeritatis nota non inuretur? 

Pnella teneris genis madefacta papayera illinit. 

Hostes malleolos stuppse pice illinunt. 

Purpureas Philomela notas fills intexuit albis. 
255 Ilia tibi Isetis intexet yitibus ulmos. 

Terentia impertit tibi multam salutem. 

Adyenientem peregre herum suum plurima impertit 

salute Epidicus. 

Quinctius dictatura se abdicayit. 
260 Dictator abdicando dictaturam inyidiam fugit. 

Lentulus abdicato magistratu in liberis custodiis habe- 

tur. 

Sol major est quam luna^^ 

Sol luna major est. 
265 Noctes illic longiores sunt quam dies. 

Noctes illic diebus longiores sunt. 

Tullus Hostilius ferocior fuit quam Romulus. 

Tullus Hostilius ferocior Romulo fuit. 

Villus argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 
270 Turpis fiiga mortis omni est morte pejus. 

Nihil est laudabilius placabilitate et sequitate. 

Ignoratio futurorum malorum melior est quam scientia. 

Elephanto beluarum nulla prudentior. 

Ex ejus lingua melle dulcior fluebat oratio. 
275 Nihil iUo homine foedius. 

Ego hominem callidiorem^^ yidi neminem quam Phormio 

est. 

Ego hominem callidiorem vidi neminem quam Phormio- 

nem. 
280 Quem auctorem locupletiorem Platone laudare possumus? 
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Yes tram scientiam multo msgorem quam nostram esse 

invenimus. 

Meliorem quam ego sum suppono tibL 

Humana omnia inferiora virtute ducimus. 
285 Non ego hac nocte longiorem vidi. 

Hie liber mihi datus est a Tito, quo cariorem amicum non 

habeo. 

Hoc nihil mihi gratius fecisti. 

Punici belli perpetrati, quo nullum neque miyus neque 
290 periculosius Romani gessere, P. Scipio unus prsecipuam 

gloriam tulit. 

Tu splendidiorem habes yillam quam ego. 

Tu donum lautius quam ego dedistL 

Britanni dicunt noctes illic longiores esse diebus. 
295 Puto lacruma nihil citius arescera 

Ssepe dixi Grsecam linguam locuplotiorem esse quam 

Latinam. 

Hsec verba sunt Yarronis, hominis doctioris quam fuit 

Clodius. 
300 Homini honesto, sed non gratiosiori quam On. Calidius 

est, argentum reddidisti. 

Tibi, multo msgori quam Africanus fuit, me non multo 

minorem quam Lselium, facile et in re publica et iu 

amicitia ai^unctum esse patere. 
305 Patrem tam placidum reddo quam ovem. 

Sed nescio quomodo hujus orationes exiliores sunt et 

redolontes magis antiquitatem quam aut Lselii, aut 

Sclpionis, aut etiam ipsius Catonis. 

Hsec res Isetitise plus habet quam molestise. 
310 Albano non plus animi erat quam fidei. 

Nemini plura beneficia tribuisti quam mihi. 

Romani absolyerunt Horatium admiratione magis virtutis 

quam jure causae. 

Romani bella quaedam fortius quam felicius^ gesserunt. 
315 Consulis Paulli contio fuit verior quam gratior populo. 

Tum pestilontia minacior quam pemiciosior incidit in 

urbem. 

Senectus est natura loquacior^. 

Themistocles liberius vivebat et rem familiarem negligebat. 
320 Ab Albanis socordius res acta. 
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Yolaptas, qaam major atqne longior est, omne aniiui 

lamen exstingoit. 

Csesar oderins omni opinione in Galliam venit 

Cohortes palyerem majorem qiiam pro nnmero exdta- 
325 bant 

Prcelinm atrocins qnam pro nnmero pngnantiom editor. 

Alexander consedit r^ia sella mnlto excelsiore qoam pro 

habitn corporis. 

Hamm rerum dolor est eo gravior, qno cnlpa major^. 
330 Eo minor est arcns, qno altior est soL 

Quo plnres erant, eo major csedes fait. 

Quo habes pins, panpericm metnis minns. 

Bonus liber melior est quisque, qno major. 

BalistsB lapidum eo graviores emissiones habent, quo 
335 sunt contenta atque adducta vehementius. 

Nam, qno quisque est solertior, hoc docet laboriosius. 

Quo majore usus sum severitate, eo crebriores turbae 

fuere. 

Quo cantius is, eo citius pervenies. 
340 Quo occultius est periculum, hoc difficilius yitatur. 

Quanto occultius est periculum, tanto difficilius vitatur. 

Ut quodque periculum est occultissimnm^, ita difficillime 

vitatur. 

Occultissimum quodque^ periculum difficillime vitatur. 
345 Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita sequissimo animo 

moritur. 

Ut quisque optime dicit, ita maxime dicendi difficnltatem 

pertimescit. 

Optimus quisque^ maxime posteritati servit. 
350 Frudentissimus quisque negotiosus maxime erat. 

Nescio quo modo doctissimns quisque hoc contemnit. 

Optimates sua consilia optimo cuiqne solent probare. 

Csetera multitude sorte decimus quisque ad suppliciuni 

lecti. 
355 Optimum quidque rarissimum est. 

Multi mortales convenere, maxime proximus quisque. 

Multi mortales convenere, maxime proximi quique* 

Ex alio^ in aliud^ vicissitude est atque mutatio. 

Aliud est oppugnare, aliud expugnare urbem. 
360 Aliud est maledicere, aliud accusare. 
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Daoruni consiilam alter exercitom perdidit, alter ven- 

didit. 

Alteram ille amat sororem, ego alteram. 

Aliud clausum in poctore, aliud in lingua promptum 
365 habes. 

Deinde ab eo magistratu Marins alium post alium sibi 

peperit. 

Nos alia ex aliis in fata yocamur. 

Quae minus tuta erant, alia fossis, alia yallis, alia turribus 
370 consul muniebat. 

Alteri dimicant, alteri yietorem timent. 

Proferebant alii purpuram, gemmas alii, vina nonnulli 

Grseca. 

Ad sepulturam inde suorum nequaquam paribus animis 
375 Romani atque Albani vertuntur; quippe imperio alteri 

aucti, alteri ditionis alienee facti. 

Tres pueri visis latronibus alius alia dilapsi sunt^. 

Sex pueri dilapsi sunt alii alia**. 

Duo pueri discessere alter in alteram partem ^« 
380 Quatuor pueri, alteri in alteram partem, discessere. 

HiBC alitor ab aliis definiuntur. 

Istis oratoribus duse res maximee altera alteri deficit 

Signa et omamenta alia alio in loco intuebamur. 

Milites alius in aliam partem discessere^ 
385 Alius alium interrogamus^# 

Fallacia alia aliam trudit 

Fratres alter in alteram culpam conferunt 

Alter alterius ora frangit 

Alteri alteros obtriyerant 
390 Ceteri, alius alii, adsentiebantur. 

Aliud Marcui^ loqidtur, aliud sentit. 

Aliud credo atque aliud nuntias^. 

Aliud credo atque nuntias« 

Alium esse censes nunc me atque olim. 
395 Non alius eram atque nunc sum. 

Lux longe alia est solis et lychnorum. 

Alia atque antea sentio. 

Duces aliud facient atque pronuntiayerant. 

Pinaster nihil aliud est quam pinus sjlyestris. 
400 Historia nihil aliud erat nisi annalium coufectio. 
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Quid est aliud bellare cum diis nisi nature repugnare ? 

Nee quidquam aliud libertate coramuni qusesiimus. 

Plures paueos circumsistebant; alii ab latere operto in 

universos tela coigiciebant. 
405 Altero et vicesimo anno urbs capta est. 

Agnorum horum uter est pinguior? 

De prsemiis quseritur, ex duobus, Uter dignior? ex 

pluribus, Quis dignissimus 1 

Uter utri insidias fecit ? 
410 Uter utri virtu te anteferendus videturl 

Utrimque sunt testes. Ergo sequitur qusestio, Utri*^ 

sunt meliores yiri? 

Uter consulum in Gralliam missus est 1 

Quis ex decemviris Roma discessit 1 
415 Utri in Punico bello vicerunt ] 

De Lacedsemoniis et Atheniensibus et Thebanis hoc rogo ; 

Quinam fortissimi fuerunt? 

Ambo consules in eo proelio interfecti sunt. 

Cognita re Csesar atque Pompeius diyersa sibi ambo 
420 consilia capiunt ; eodemque die uterque eorum ex castris 

stativis exercitum educunt 

Eo tempore uterque utrique erat exercitus in conspectu. 

Et Marium et SuUam omnes boni abominabantur; quippe 

uterque erat crudelissimus. 
425 Africam initio habuere Gsetuli et Libyes. Hi neque 

moribus neque fortuna multum differebant: utrique aspen, 

inculti; ambo a Romanis subaeti. 

Inde consul Gsetulos et Libyas adortus est, quorum utrique 

in ditionem potestatemque populi Bomani redact! sunt. 
430 Dein utrique, alteris freti, finitimos armis aut metu sub 

imperium cogere ooeperunt. 

Neutri illorum quisquam est me carior. 

Alteri se ad magnas res gerendas accommodant; alteri 

contenti sunt et suo et parvo. In quo neutrorum omnino 
435 contemnenda est sententia. 

Csesar maximas copias comparat. 

Csesar quam maximas potest copias comparat^. 

Caesar quam maximas comparat copias. 

Quam longissimum potui iter confeci. 
440 Quam- longissimum iter confeci. 
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Dicam quam breyissime potero. 

Quam maxima cura negotium confeci. 

Mihi Cuspius quam maximas, quam primum, quam 

ssepissime gratias agit 
445 Quam potui maximis itineribus ad Amanum exercitum 

duxi. 

Christiani est quam plurimis prodesse. 

Hannibal quantam maximam vastitatem potest csedibus 

incendiisque oonsuli procul ostendii 
450 Helvetii constituerunt jumentorum quam maximum nu- 

merum coemere, et sementes quam maximas facera 

Tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima potest esse, morum 

studiorumque distantia. 

Caesar quam maximis potest itineribus in Galliam ulterio- 
455 rem contendit 

Hispania postrema omnium provinciarum perdomita est. 

Thales Milesius Grsecorum primus solis defectionem prse- 

dixit. 

Summus mens a Labieno tenebatur '^. 
460 Ex imo specu vox reddita est. 

In hac insula extrema est fons aquse dulcis. 

In media urbe incendium furebat. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Tenses of the Indicative and Imperative Moods. 
Historical Infinitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

A. Puer currit. Puer non currit. Qnis currit? 

The boy runs. The boy does not run. Who is running '/ 

B. Quid agis? Scribe epistolam (i). 

What are you doing % I am writing a letter. 

Imperator descendit equo^ scribit epistolam, dat equiti, 
insilit in equum, avolat (2). 

The general dismounts, writes a letter, gives it to a trooper, 

leaps upon his horse, flies off. 

C. Quid agebas heri quarta hora P Scribebam epistolam. 

What were you doing yesterday at ten o'clock? I was 
writing a letter. 

D. Qnid fades eras? Scribam ad fratrem. 

What shall you do to-morrow ? I shall write to my brother. 

E. Quid fecisti hodie ? Scripsi tres epistolas (i). 

What have you done to-day ] I have written three letters. 

Quid fecit Gsesar? Scripsit epistolam ad Brutom (1), 
What did Csesar do ? He wrote a letter to Brutus. 

E. Quid feceras heri nona hora? Scripseram novem epis- 
tolas. 
What had you done yesterday afternoon by three o'clock ? 
I had written three letters. 
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G. Quid feceris eras decima bora? Scripsero decern epis- 
tolas. 

"What shall you have done by to-morrow afternoon at four 
o'clock ? I shall have written ten letters. 

Si tu ad me scripseriSi rescribam. 
If you write to me, I'll write back. 

H. Abi, puer. Golite justitiam, filii. 

Away with you, boy. Cultivate justice, my children. 

K. Ubi nos laverimus, si voles, lavato. 
When we have bathed, bathe if you will. 

Mortuum in urbe ne sepelito. 
Thou shalt not bury a dead man in the city. 

L. Repente omnes timer invasit; festinare, trepidare; manas 
ad coBlum tendere; miserari parvos liberos; rogitare; 
omnia pavere ; sibi patriseque diffidere. 
On a sudden all were seized with a panic. They hurried to 
and fro in confusion, stretched their hands to heaven, com- 
miserated their little ones, put questions, dreaded every- 
thing, distrusted themselves and their country. 

BEMARKS. 

a. If I state that an action does, or does not, take place, 
the verb is in the Indicative or Stating Mood. This 
mood is also used in asking questions (A). 

J. The Latin verb has six Tenses in the Indicative ; com- 
monly called the Present, Imperfect, Future, Perfect, 
Pluperfect, and Future Perfect. Tenses are certain forms 
which the verb passes through, in order to show the 
time at which actions are performed. 

c. Though there are only six Latin Tenses, or distinct/orm*, 
there are more than six ways of regarding the time at 
which actions are performed ; some of the Latin tenses 
having double meanings. 
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d. We may regard an action in point of time in two ways. 
We may either regard it as finished or unfinished (per- 
fect, that is, or imperfect) at a given time, present, past, 
or future; hence the sik first of the following tenses. 
Or We may regard an action, not as finished or unfinished, 
but simply as taking place at some undefined time, 
present, past, or fature : hence the three last of the 
followiDg tenses. The six first regard actions as occu- 
pying some »p(kce of time ; the three last regard them as 
occurring at some undefined 'point of time. 

e. The following Tenses then mark actions : 

1. The Present-imperfect as unfinished at a time present; 
as scribo * I am writing \ 

2. The Past-imperfect past; 

as scribebam *I was writing'. 

3. The Fature-imperfect future; 

as *I shall be writing'. 

4. The Present-perfect as finished at a time present; 
as scripsi *I have written'. 

5. The Past-perfect past; 

as scripseram *I had written*. 

6. The Future-perfect future; 

as scripsero * I shall have written ' . 

7. The Present Indefinite as taking place at a time present ; 
as scriho * I write *. 

8. The Past Indefinite past; 

as scripsi ' I wrote '. 

9. The Future Indefinite future; 

as scribam *I shall write*. 

It appears therefore that the Latin forms scribo and 
scripsi have double meanings ; as explained below. 

/. The Present scribo is used both as Present-imperfect and 
as Present Indefinite. 
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1. As Present-imperfect, it is, in its strict sense, seldom 
used in narrative. In this sense it is commonly rendered 
by our compound with * am ' and the present active par- 
ticiple : as, *I am writing now' (B. 1). But it is used, 
secondarily, to mark an action as customary, continued, 
repeated, or even as only attempted. And in this second- 
ary sense, it is more commonly rendered by the simple 
form, and (in questions) by the compound with *do': as, 
* I write home eveiy day *; < Does he writa home every 
day?' 

2. As Present Indefinite, scribo is not often used in its 
strict sense. But it is used secondarily in the following 
way. 

When a narrator wishes to describe &pa8t action vividly, 
so as to make it seem actually present to his hearers, lie 
uses the Present tense. This is called the Historic 
Present. In this sense it is rendered in English by the 
simple form. Thus speaking of something which I did 
some time ago, I might say ; < The next day I write to 
my father' (B. 2). 

g. The Past-imperfect scribeham primarily marks an action 
as unfinished at some past time, and is rendered hy out 
compound of ' was ' and the .perfect active participle : as, 
*I was writing then' (C), But, secondarily, it is ^sed, 
like the Present-imperfect, to mark an actiort as cus- 
tomary, continued, repeated, or even as only attempted ', 
and in this secondary sense it is more commonly ren- 
dered by the simple past form, and (in qixestions) by 
the compound with *did': as, *At that time X vnrote 
home every day'. *Did you write home every clay 'i' 

/*. The Future scribam is hardly ever used as ^Fxxtiire-itft- 
perfect ; but almost always as Future Indefinitio, -fco maxK 
an action that will take place at some undefij3.o<3L point o 
future time (D)» 
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h The perfect scripsi is used very commonly both as Present- 
perfect and as Perfect Indefinite. 

1. As Present-perfect, it marks an action as finished at 
the present time ; or, if not actually finished, as limited 
by the time present : hence it is also called the Perfect 
Definite. The action is not limited at its beginning, as it 
may have begun any time ago ; but it is limited at the 
end, as it does not go beyond the present. It need not 
however be always brought quite up to the present, if 
some reference to the present is thought of : as, * I have 
written to him, but have received no answer?. It is 
rendered by our compound of * have' and the perfect par- 
ticiple (E. 1). 

2. As Perfect Indefinite, or Aorist (aorist being the 
Greek of * indefinite') it marks an action, without any 
reference to the present, as occurring at some point or 
other, quite undefined, in past time. It is rendered in 
English by the simple form, as, *I wrote'; and is the 
common tense for historical narrative (E. 2). 

I. The Past-perfect scripseram, commonly called the Plu- 
perfect, marks un action as finished at some past time ; 
as, ' At that time I had written the letter' (F). 

m. The Future-perfect scripsero marks an action as finished 
at some future time ; as, * By that time I shall have 
written the letter' (G. 1). 

It is commonly used in a subordinate, or Bye, sentence, to 
denote an action which is future as regards the speaker, 
but which will be finished before the main action begins : 
as. Si ad me scripseris, rescriham; *if you write to me, 
I will write back'. Here your writing is future at 
the time I speak, but it will be finished before I write 
back. Observe that in English we often use the present 
(indefinite) tense, instead of the future-perfect, as in 
Latin ; or the future, as in French (G. 2). 
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n. The Indicative is chiefly used for the verb of a Simple 
sentence; as, Puer curritj *the boy runs': or for the 
Main verb of a Compound sentence ; as, Homines edunt 
ut vivant, * men eat that they may live ' (Int. 39). But 
it is also used for the verb of a Bye sentence, when the 
action denoted by the verb is spoken of as really taking 
place ; as, Quum puer venity dormiebam; * when the boy 
came, I was asleep*. Such Bye sentences are commonly 
adjoined to the main sentence by the conjunction-adjec- 
tive qui, as in ch. xvi.: or by one of the conjunction- 
adverbs akin to qui, as in this and the following chapters. 
For the difference between the use of the Indicative and 
Subjunctive in Bye sentences see next chapter, Rem. I, 

0. We have seen that se and auua refer to the subject of the 
sentence being a third person. But if they occur in a 
Bye sentence, they may refer either to the subject of the 
Main sentence, or to the subject of the Bye sentence in 
which they occur; their use depending on the sense and 
clearness of the passage. 

p^ The Imperative mood is used in giving orders : the 
present tense for all ordinary purposes, general directions 
and exhortations (H); the future, if we expect the 
obedience to be at, or to last through, some future time. 
Hence it is the proper tense for Wills and Laws (K). 

5^. In narrative the Present Infinitive is often used like the 
Indicative, generally with the force of the Past-imperfe6t, 
when the writer wishes to set before his readers a picture 
of a state of things that has jus1> commenced ; or of a 
series of actions, either happening at the same time, or 
following each other in rapid succession (L). 

When so used^ it is called the Historic Infinitive. 



^— ^ 
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Qaintiim fratrem quotidie ex8pectamii8\ 

Oh Dii immortales ! ubinam gentium smniis 7 quam rem- 

poblicam habemus ? in qua urbe Tivimns ? 

Oh tempora ! oh mores ! Senatns haec intelligit, consul 
5 yidety hie tamen yiyit. Yivit? immo etiam in senatum 

Tcnii, fit pablid consilii particeps; notat et desiguat 

ocnlis ad csedem unomquemqae nostrum. 

Is Lilybsei multos jam annos habitat*. 

Annum jam audis Cratippum. 
10 Jam pridem cupio visere Alexandriam* 

Druides rebus divinis intersunt', sacrificia publica ac 

privata procurant, religiones interpretantur. 

Deus mundum eonservat Honos alit artes. 

PrsBclare hunc locum Cicero tractat in libris de Natura 
15 Deorum. Zeno alitor judicat 

Incedo solus ; percontor quanti olus ac far ; 

Fallacem Circum, yespertinumque pererro 

Saepe fomm ; adsisto divinis ; inde domum me 

Ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum. 
20 Dum ten exigitur dum mula ligatur, tota abit hora. 

Terra tremit*. Audio sonitum. Sentio ictum. 

His rebus cognitis Labienus exploratores prsemittit. 

Turn Anci filii duo regi insidias parant 

Tanaquil inter tumultum claudi regiam jubet, arbitros 
25 ejicit 

Verres regem ad coenam Tocavit. Exomat ample magni- 

ficeque triclinium ; exponit plurima ac pulcherrima yasa 

«rgentea; omnibus convivium rebus instruit ac parat 

Vocat ad coenam deinde rex ipse Prsetorem, exponit suas 
30 copias omues, multum argentum, non pauca etiam pocula 

ex auro. Postero die mittit iste rogatum yasa ea quae 

pulcherrima apud regem fuerant ; ait se suis caelatoribus 

yelle ostendere. Rex sine ulla suspicione libentissime 

dedit Mittit etiam trullam gemmeam rogatum. £a 
35 quoque ei mittitur. 

Ea hora Romam tendebam'. 

Scribebam quum seryus domum intrayit. 

Legebam tuas literas, quum mihi epistola affertur^ a 

Lepta. 
40 Ibam forte via sacra, sicut meus est mos : 
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Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum. 

Dum hsBC in Apulia gerebantur^ Samnitos urbem ce« 

peront 

Quum puer domum intravit, jam tres horas scribebam^ 
45 Jamdudam flebam. 

Romse quotannis bini consules creabantur^ 

Syracusis vivebat iste bonus Imperator hibernis mensibus: 

diei brevitas conviviis, noctis longitudo flagitiis contere- 

batur. Quum autem Ter esse coeperat, dabat se labori 
50 atque itineribus : in quibus eum nemo unquam vidit in 

equo sedentem ; sed, ut mos fuit Bithyniae regibus, lec- 

tica ferebatur, in qua pulvinus erat perlucidus Melitensi 

rosa fartus : ipse autem coronam habebat unam in ca- 

pite, alteram in coUo, reticulumque ad nares sibi ad- 
55 movebat 

Noctes yigilabat ad ipsum mane, diem totum stertebat. 

Archytas nullam capitaliorem pestem quam Toluptatem 

corporis dicebat a natura datam. 

At Caesar scaphas militibus compleri jussit, et quos labo- 
60 rantes conspexerat, iis subsidia submittebat 

Barbari nostros intra munitiones ingredi prohibebant*; 

at milites testudine facta locum ceperunt, eosque ex silvis 

expulerunt. 

Dardanidae duri, quae vos a stirpe parentum 
&5 Prima tulit tellus, eadem vos ubere Iseto 

Accipiet^^ reduces. Antiquam exquirite matrem. 

Hie domus ^nese cunctis dominabitur oris, 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 

Illo tempore respublica florebit. 
70 Ut voles me esse, ita oro. 

Tu interea non cessabis^, et ea, quse habcs instituta, per- 

polies, nosque diliges, 

Nos, si quid erit istic opus, defendes. 

Is mos usque ad hoc tempus permansit^* 
75 Yenit summa dies. 

Pulchriorem puellam nunquam vidi. 

Haec ad te in prsesenti scrips!. 

Hie annus habuit exitum satis felicem. 

Quod scrips!, scrips!.. 
80 Illo anno duse res memorabiles acciderunt". 
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Nostri in hostes impetum fecenint, atque eos in fugam 

dedenint Veni, vidi, yicL 

Csesar consilium mutavit ; yidebat enim nihil tarn exiguis 

eopiis confici posse. 
85 Begulus Carthaginem rediit; neque ignorabat se ad 

exquisita supplicia proficisci. 

Dixerat hoc ille, quum puer nuntiavit yenire ad eum 

Lselium, domoque jam exisse. Tum Scipio e cubiculo est 

egressus, et Lselium advenientem salutayit ; et eos, qui 
'90 una Tenerant, Sp. Mummium, quem in primis diligebat, 

et C. Fannium et Q. Scsevolam, doctos adolescentes. 

Ante initium anni agricolse frumentum comportaverant. 

Quum ego ilium vidi, jam consilium mutaverat. 

Tum demum Liscus, quod ante tacuerat, proponit 
95 Undecimo die postquam a te discesseram, Csesarem yidi 

Ante exitum anni magnum opus confecero. 

Quum tu hsdc leges, ego ilium fortasse conyenero. 

Qui Antonium oppresserit, is bellum confecerit 

Eum quum yidero^^, Arpiuum pergam. Si mihi yeniam, 
100 quam peto, dederit, ad te scribam. 

Naturam si sequemur^^ ducem, nunquam aberrabimus. 

Hoc, dum erimus in terris, erit coelesti yitse simile. 

Sed, si morbum depulero, facile, ut spero, vires revocabo. 

Ubi istuc yenero, rem tibi exponam. 
105 Qui hoc fecerit, supplicio afficietur. 

Qui murum ascenderit, auream coronam acdpiet. 

Vicerit Csssar, si consul factus erit. 

Desilite, commilitoues, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus pro- 

dere : ego certo meum reipublicae offidum prsestitero. 
110 Simul hfiec consecutus eris, proficiscere. 

Yale, Jupiter, serya, obsecro, hoec nobis bona. 

Patres conscripti, subyenite misero mihi ; ite obyiam in- 

jurise. Juno Lucina, fer opem. 

Abi hinc cum immaturo amore ad sponsum. 
115 Erige te, deosque duces sequere. Nunc expergiscer6 

yere. 

Phyllida mitte mihi ; meus est natalis, lolla ; 

Quum faciam yitula pro frugibus, ipse venito". 

Titius filius meus mihi heres esto. 
120 Diyis omnibus pontifices, singulis flamines sunto. 
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Borea flante ne arato, semen ne jacito. 
Noctuma mulierum sacrificia ne sunto. 
Regie imperio duo sunto, iique consoles appellantor. 
Caput obnubito ; infelici arbori snspendita 

125 Centum riginti lictores forum impleverant, et fascibus 
secures illigatas prseferebant. Circumspectare^ turn 
patriciorum vultus plebeii, et inde libertatis captare au- 
ram, undo servitutem timuerant Primores patrum 
odisse decemviros, odisse plebem. 

130 Etjam ne tergo quidem abstinebatur ; alii virgis csedi, 
alii securi subjicL 

Brevi spatio inteijecto hostes ex emnibus partibus de- 
currere, lapides in yallum coigicere; nostri prime inte- 
gris viribus fortiter repugnare, neque ullum frustra telum 

135 mittere : ut quseque pars castrorum premi Tidebatur, eo 
occurrere et auxilium ferre. 

Sed postquam L. Sulla armis recepta republica ex bonis 
initiis malos eventus babuit, rapere omnes, trahere, do- 
mum alius, alius agros cupere; neque modum neque 

140 modestiam Tictores habere, fneda crudeliaque in ci?ibus 
facinora fiEicere. 

Yerum ingenium ejus hand absurdum: posse versus 
fiEicere, jocum movere, sermone uti vel modesto vel molli 
relprocacL 

145 Interea Catilina Romae multa simul moliri ; consul! insi- 
dias tendere, parare incendia, opportuna loca armatis 
hominibns obsidere, ipse cum telo esse, item alios jubere ; 
dies noctesque festinare, vigilare, neque insomniis neque 
laboro &tigarL 

150 Iste unumquodque yas in manus sumere, laudare, mirari: 
rex gaudere Praetori gratum illud esse conTirium. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Subjunctive Mood, Primary and Secondary* 

a. If I state that an action takes place, I put the verb ia 
the Indicative, or stating mood : as, ' John runs *, 

b. If I speak of an action without stating that it takes place^ 
I put the verb in the Subjunctive, or nonsfcUing mood : 
as, 'Some one niay say that I am mistaken'; or, ^man 
eats that he rnay live\ 

The Primary idea therefore of the Subjunctive is non- 
statement, just as statement is the Primary idea of the 
Indicative ; and thi^ is the distinction between the twQ 
moods in English, 

c. But in Latin the Subjunctive takes a wider range. If 
the writer wishes to mark an action as dependent on the 
main action, not merely in forn^, but also in sense, he puts 
the verb denoting it in the Subjunctive mood, even if he 
speaks of tt as really taking place (Int. 39); as, Rex 
adeo scBVUs erat tUjUium swkm irUerficeret; ' the king was 
so cruel that he kiUed his own son'. This is the Second- 
ary use of the Subjunctive, 

d. The Secondary use of the Subjunctive flows from the 
Primary use in the following way. "When I speak of an 
action without stating that it takes place, I seldom speak 
of it by itself but commonly in dependence on some 
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other action; as, 'Man eats that he may live*; ^If I 
were you, I wotdd do that'. Hence the idea of Depend- 
ence, or Subordinate Junction, comes to be attached to 
the mood almost as an essential : so much so indeed, 
that in Latin it takes precedence of the Primary idea of 
Non-statement*, and gives the name of Subjunctive to 
the mood. 

e. In Latin therefore the Subjunctive is used Primarily, 
when we speak of an action without stating that it takes 
place ; and Secondarily, when the action is spoken of as 
taking place, but as in some way dependent on some 
other action. 

/' It is hardly necessary to distinguish the uses of the 
Primary Subjunctive ; the one point to remember being 
that, if we speak of an action without stating that it 
takes place, the verb (with few exceptions) will be in the 
Subjunctive mood. But perhaps the following may be 
noted as among its simplest and commonest uses. 

The Primary Subjunctive then is used ; 

1. For Non-statement in a Simple sentence : either a 
Supposition ; as. At dicat aliquia te errare, ' but some one 
may say that you are mistaken*: or a Wish ; as, Vivas /dix^ 
*may you live happy': or a Command; as, Fiber abeat, 
* let the boy depart'. 

2. For Non-statement in the main sentence of a Com- 
pound sentence ; as, Tu si hie sis, cUiter sentias ; ^ you if 
you were here, would think diflferently*. This is com- 
monly called the Conditional use of the Subjunctive. 

The other uses are in Bye sentences : 

3. To denote the Purpose of the main action, to which 
it is commonly subjoined hj ut; b3, Homines edunt ut 

* But not in English. Hence in English ^Subjunctive' is quite 
a misnomer. 
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vlvant; 'men eat that they may live': CiLcurri tit te 
viderem; *I rau that I might see you*. But in English 
we commonly denote the Purpose by the Infinitive mood; 
as, *men eat to live'; * I ran to see you'. 

4. After verbs that denote Asking, advising, command- 
ing, permitting, fearing, striving, and the like; to which 
it is commonly subjoined by ut : as, Rogo puerum ut 
saltet ; * I ask the boy to dance '. Observe that here too 
in English we commonly use the Infinitive; and that 
these are the verbs like Rogo *ask', Class vi. 6., as 
explained in ch. xix. d. 

5. After verbs that denote Hindering, (kc, to which 
It is commonly subjoined by quin or quominu^; as, 
^ec cetas impedU qiLominus curram; * nor does age hinder 
me from running'. Here too we can sometimes use the 
Infinitive, but prefer the verbal with * from ', as in the 
example. 

6. In Indirect Questions ; that is, when questions are 
not put directly, but are subjoined to verbs that denote 
Asking, telling, knowing, and the like, by the Interroga- 
tive Conjunction-adjective qui or quia, or one of the 
Conjunction-adverbs akin to it ; as, Rogat quid aga/m; 
' he asks me what I am doing' : Die mihi vZ vcUeas; * tell 
me how you are'. 

7. In Indirect Statement : that is, when the writer 
mentions a subordinate fact &s stated not by himself, but 
by some one else; as, Mvlier mihi dicit pTierum, quern 
amet, cegrotao'e ; * the woman tells me that the boy whom 
she loves is ill '. Here I, the speaker, do not state that 
she loves the boy, but the woman does. 

g. The uses of the Secondary Subjunctive are somewhat 
more difficult than those of the Primary Subjunctive, 
because they are rendered in English by the, Indicative 
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and are not so easily distinguished from the use of the 
Indicative in Latin. In fact in the Secondary Subjunc- 
tive two ideas clash. The action is spoken of as taking 
place ; therefore the verb should be in the Indicative. It 
is dependent on the main action; therefore the verb 
should be in the Subjunctive. Hence a nicety in the 
use of the Secondary Subjunctive, which can only be 
mastered by practice ; the . Indicative being attached by 
custom to some conjunctions, the Subjunctive to others. 
But it may be said generally that, when the suboi-dinate 
action is spoken of as really taking place, the Indicative 
is used, if the writer does not care to show its dependence 
on the main action, or if the Conjunction itself marks 
dependence; as quia 'because', eUi * although': but that 
the Subjunctive is preferred, if the writer wishes to show 
the dependence of the subordinate action on the main 
action, and if the Conjunction does not of itself mark 
dependence ; as qui * which ', quum * at which time '. 

h. The following uses of the Secondary Subjunctive may be 
especially noted. 

1. After tU in the sense of 'so that', to denote the 
Result of the main action : as, Puer adeo cderiter cucur- 
ril vJb esuriret ; * the boy ran so fast that he was hungry '. 

2. After quum * since ', or qui, to denote a Heason for 
the main action : as, Quum puer cegrotaret, medicus 
venit; ' since the boy was ill, the doctor came'. 

3. After quum 'though', or qui, to denote a Heason 
against the main action : as, Quum puer non asgrotaret, 
medicus venit ; * though the boy was not ill, the doctor 
came '. 

4. After quum *when' in the Pluperfect tense^ to 
which it is attached by Custom^ even when the idea of 
dependence seems lost; as, Medicus, quum domum re* 
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disset, morho affectus eat; *the doctor, when he had re- 
turned home, was taken ill \ 

Kotice that this is a common Latin construction for 
rendering the Perfect active participle, which is wanting 
in Latin ; especially when the verb is intransitive, and 
therefore the Ablative Absolute (xx. 32) cannot be used : 
as, ' the doctor, having returned home, was taken ill '. 

k. After the conjunction ai 'if' the Subjunctive is the 
proper mood, because an action introduced by *if' is 
supposed, not stated. But sometimes we wish to make a 
supposition as if it were a statement; as a thing not 
improbable in itself, and as followed inevitably by its 
consequence ; and for this purpose we avail ourselves of 
the * stating ' force of the Indicative mood : as. Si id 
diets, erras ; ' if you say that, you are mistaken '. * You 
say that, do you 1 well, you are mistaken \ This we 
may call the Secondary use of the Indicative. It is the 
same as the use of the Indicative in questions, when 
there is no word in the sentence with Interrogative force ; 
as, Vinum hihis ? 'you drink winel' Here we put the 
question as a statement, and only show by the tone of 
the voice that we mean it for a question. 

I- The broad difference between the two moods may be 
briefly given as follows : 

1. The Primary Indicative is chiefly used in a Simple, 
or a Main sentence to state fects ; as, Fv^r currit ; * the 
boy runs': Homines edunt Vit vivant; 'men eat that 
they may live'. It is also the mood commonly used in a 
Bye sentence, when the action is spoken of as really 
taking place, and when it is independent of, or at least 
not marked as dependent on, the main action ; as, Quum 
puer dormiebcU, medicus venit; 'when the boy was asleep, 
the doctor came '; Pvsr, quern amo, abiil; ' the boy 
whom I love is gone '. 
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2. The Secondary Indicative is nsed in a Bye sentence, 
when the action is not spoken of as really taking place, 
after a Conjunction which in itself implies a Supposition, 
with the view of giving to the Supposition an air of 
certainty and definiteness : as, Si id dicis, erras ; ^ if you 
say that, you are mistaken '. It is also used in questions 
wkout I Interrogative particle. 

3. The Primary Subjunctive is used when the action is 
not spoken of as really taking place : sometimes in a 
Simple or Main sentence ; as, M dicat cUiquis; ^ but some 
one may say': but much more commonly in a Bye 
sentence, and therefore suggesting the idea of Dependence 
on the Main action ; as. Homines edunt ut vivant; ' men 
eat that they may live *. 

4. The Secondary Subjunctive is used when the action 
is spoken of as really taking place, after a Conjunction 
which does not of itself denote Dependence, with the 
view of marking Dependence on the main action : as, 
Quum ptier cegrotaret, medicus venit ; * since the boy was 
ill, the doctor came '. 

The idea therefore of the Latin Subjunctive is, firstly, 
Non-statement ; secondly. Dependence : the dependence 
being marked by the verb in the Subjunctive, not shown 
by the conjunction. The idea of the English Subjunctive 
is simply Kon-statement. 

m. Hence we have the following usage with Conjunctions : — 

1. Ut in the sense of * when ' or * as ' ; qtiody quia, * be- 
cause'; qiwniamj quando, 'since'; ubif quum, 'when'; 
quoties, ' as often as '; poatqucMny * after that '; quamquam^ 
etsiy 'although'; dum^ donee, 'while', 'as long as'; are 
commonly followed by the Indicative; because after these 
the action is spoken of as really taking place, and as 
independent of the main action ; or, if it is dependent, 
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the dependence is nob marked by the verb, but is shown 
hj the conjunction ; as quia, quoniam, quamquam {l, 1). 

2. The Subjunctive is used after ut 'that', *in order 
that ', because the action is not spoken of as taking place 
(L .3); and after tU *so that', and quum * since' and 
'though', because the action, though taking place, is 
dependent on the main action and the dependence is not 
shown by the conjunction itself (L 4); also by usage after 
quum ' when ', with the Pluperfect tense. 

3. Almost all conjunctions are followed by the Sub- 
junctive, when the action introduced by them is not 
spoken of as taking place ; as dummodo, quasi, tamquam, * 
velv^y quamvis, anteqtiam, pritisquamy ko. Thus dum and 
donee 'until' are followed by the Indicative, if the 
action takes place ; by the Subjunctive, if it is not stated 
to take place : as, Ihi steti donee venisti, * there I stood 
till you came'; but, Uxspectabo donee venias, 'I will wait 
till you come '. 

4. All conjunctions may be followed by the Subjunctive, 
when the writer does not give the action as a statement 
of his own, but as put forward by some other person. 

5. Si and nisi may be followed by the Indicative, when 
the writer wishes to bring forward the supposition as if 
it were a statement. 

n. As the Subjunctive mood is commonly found in a Subor- 
dinate, or Bye, sentence, its Tenses must commonly be 
understood as marking Time with reference, not to the 
speaker, but to the action denoted by the main verb. 
Hence the Laws which rule the Tenses of the Subjunc- 
tive are called the Laws for the Sequence of Tenses, 
because they show how the Tenses of the Subjunctive 
follow the tenses of the Indicative mood. 

The Latin Subjunctive has four Tenses, or distinct forms 
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for marking Time; as, scribam, scriberem, scripserim, 
^acripsissem. But just as we have seen that the one form 
scripsi serves both for the Present-perfect and Aorist 
Indicative, so the one form scripserim^ serves both 
for the Present-perfect and Aorist Subjunctive. Hence 
we have these five tenses : the Present and Imperfect (or 
Present-imperfect and Past-imperfect) ; as scribamf, scri-^ 
berem; which mark actions as unfinished at the time of 
the main action: the Perfect and Pluperfect (or Present- 
perfect and Past-perfect); as scripserim, scripsissem ; 
which mark actions as finished at the time of the Main 
action : and the Aorist, as acripserim, which marks an 
action not as finished or unfinished, but simply as occur- 
ring at a single point of time. And this point need not 
be past, but may, as in Greek, be future. 

There is no Future tense for the Subjunctive, just as 
there is none for the Infinitive : but just as a Compound 
is made for the future infinitive by the future participle 
and the infinitive of sum ; so a Compound is made for 
the Future Subjunctive by the future participle and the 
Subjunctive tenses of sum; as acnpturus sum, essem, 
fuerim, emdjuissem, 

0. When the Subjunctive is used in a Simple or Main 
sentence, its tenses mark time with reference to the 
speaker; but for common use they are subject to the 
following Laws. 

* So too the one form scripsisse serves both for the Present- 
perfect and Aorist Infinitive. 

f Scribanif junt like scrihoy is hoth Present-indefinite and Present- 
imperfect ; hut there is no need here to distinguish them, as the 
Laws for the Sequence of Tenses hold good for both Tenses. 
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Laws for the Sequence of Tenses. 

L If the Main verb .is in the Present^ Future, or 
Present-perfect* Indicative, or in the Imperative, the 
Subjoined verb is in the Present Subjunctive, if it 
denotes an unfinished action ; in the Perfect Subjunctive^ 
if it denotes a finished action : as 



Dico 


quid agam, 


I say what I am doing. 


Dicam 




I will say 


Dixi 




I have said 


Die 




Say 


Dico 


quid egerim 


I sav what I have done. 


Dicam 




I will say 


Dixi 




I have said 


Die 




Say 



II. If the Main verb is in the Imperfect, Aorist, or 
Pluperfect Indicative, the Subjoined verb is in the 
Imperfect Subjunctive, if it denotes an unfinished action ; 
in the Pluperfect Subjunctive, if it denotes a finished 
action : as 



Dicebam 


quid agerem I was saying what I was doing. 


Dixi 


I said 


Dixeram 


I had said 


Dicebam 


quid egissem I was saying what I had done. 


Dixi 


I said 


Dixeram 


I had said 



But if the Subjoined verb denotes the Result, it mai/ 
be either in the Imperfect or Aorist Subjunctive, pro- 
vided that it denote a single action; as, 

Ita cucurri < ^^ decider^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^** ^ ^®^ down. 

* See note 40. 
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But if the action be a continued one, the verb will almost 
always be in the imperfect ; as 

Ita cucurri ut esurirem; I ran so fast that I was 

hungry. 

III. If the Main verb is in the Historic Present, the 
Subjoined verb may be either in the Present or Perfect, 
to agree with the form of the Main verb; or in the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect, to agree with the sense : as,, 

Dicit quid agat, dicit quid egerit (Form). 
Dicit quid ageret, dicit quid egisset (Sense), 

p. We can now give the Rales for passing from Direct 
Speech (Recta OrcUio) to Indirect Speech (Obliqiui Oratio), 
But there will be some difference in the Kuled, according 
as Direct Speech is in the form of a Statement, or of a 
Command, Entreaty, or Exhortation. 

If the Direct Speech is in the form of a Statement, the 
Indirect Speech will have mainly the Accusative and 
Infinitive construction after a verb like FiUo Hhink'^ 
Class VI. a. 

If the Direct Speech is in the form of a Command. &c., 
the Indirect Speech will commonly have the Subjunctive 
construction after a verb like Eogo ' ask ', Class vi. b (ch. 
XIX. Hem. d.). Hence the Kules are 

I. If the Direct Speech is a Statement, put the Main 
Subject- word in the Accusative case, the person if neces- 
sary being changed ; and the Main verb in the Infinitive 
mood, keeping the tense r as, 

Mater dicit, Puer dormit; the mother says. The boy 

sleeps (Direct). 

Mater dicit puerum dormire; the mother says that the 

boy sleeps (Indirect). 

Puer dixit, Ego segroto ; the hoy said, I am ill. 

Puer dixit se segrotare ; the boy said that he was ill. 
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II, If the Direct Speech is a Gommand, <&c., put the 
Main Subject-word, if inserted, in the Nominative case; 
and the Main verb in the Sabjunctive mood, its teoae 
being determined by the Laws for the Sequence of 
Tenses : as, 

DeEfilite, inquit, nulites ; leap down, soldiers^ he 

said (Direct). 

Imperavit militibus ut desilireni ; he ordered the soldiers 

to leap down (Indirect). 

III. In either case, if* there is an Adjoined verb in the 
Direct Speech, put it in the Subjunctive mood, the per- 
son if necessary being changed; and let its tense depend 
on the new Main verb, according to the Laws for the 
Sequence of Tenses : as, 

Mater dicit ; Puer, quern amo, segrotat (Direct). 

The mother says; The boy, whom I love, is ilL 
Mater dicit puerum quem amet ^grotare (Indirect). 

The mother says that the boy whom she loves is ill. 
Mater dixit puerum quem amaret »grotare. 

The mother said that the boy whom she loved was ill. 
Dux imperavit ut milites, qui venissent, redirent. 

The general ordered that the soldiers, who had come, 

should return. 

g» A writer often begins Indirect Speech without intro- 
ducing a verb like Futo or like Bogo, if he speaks of a 
person as in such a position that he would be likely to 
perform some such action as thinking {saying^ &c.), or 
ashing (^coTrmia/nding, &c.) : as 

Gsesar ad Lingones literas misit, ne Helvetios &umento 
juvarent ; qui si juvissent, se eodem loco, quo Helvetios^ 
habiturum» 

CsBsar sent a letter to the Lingones, (commanding them) 
* not to hdp the Helvetii with food ; (saying) that^ if 
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they did help them, he would regard them in the same 
light as he regarded the Helvetii. 

And after haviDg begun Indirect Speech^ the writer often 
passes from the Accusative and Infinitive construction, 
as after a verb like Futo, to the ut and Subjunctive con- 
struction, as after a verb like Bogo; and vice versa; 
without any verb like RogOy or like PvitOy being intro- 
duced; and in such construction the lU is commonly 
omitted. 



Credat^ quispiam Brutum errare*. 

Hoc postulatum ridiculum tibi yideatur. 

Hsec sint falsa sane ; invidiosa certe non sunt 

Yelim' te flere. Yelim filium mecum esse. 
5 Malim te esse boQum quam videri. 

JS^olim te discedere. 

Varies vultus cemeres. NoUem id factum. 

Haiud facile dixerim" hoc esse melius. 

Hoc vero sine ulla dubitatione confirmaverim, eloqaentiam 
10 esse rem unam omnium difficillimam. 

Me quidem eo profidscentem hand sane quis facile re- 

traxerit. 

Nemo sapiens hoc dixisset. 

Yendat sedes vir bonus propter aliqua vitia, quse ipse 
15 norit, cseteri ignorent ; pestilentes sint et habeantur salu- 

bres; ignoretur in omnibus cubiculis apparere serpen- 

tes ; male materiatse, ruinosse ; sed hoc, praeter domi- 

num, nemo sciat. Qusero, si hoc emptoribus venditor non 

dixerit, num id injuste fecerit ? 
20 At non historia cesserim Grsecis, nee opponere Thucydidi 

* This Primary use of the Subjunctive in a Simple or Main 
sentence naturally comes first in order : but, as it is perhaps some- 
what harder than the use of it in Bye sentences, the pupil may begin 
with line 77. Before however commencing this chapter, he should 
learn by heart and thoroughly imderstand the Laws for the Sequenod 
of Tenses as given in Bemark o. 
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JaM TCfo qm 

Qak ciedai paeea ie de^ieme I 

Qgji flcgci <!MB Bcifwoiig af iHm cie pfaedire I 
P Qob em diligat, qooB Mctait I 

Quid hoe boBune fodatls ? Quid fiieerem ? 

Felix iiirM^* mcmreCdix* 

Yaleant etree mei, raleant Shift iiieoliiiiiefl,8iiitfloreiiie% 

iMbeatL Stei b»c iirbe praedanL 
30 Trsmqnflk r^mUica dree mei perfrnantar. 

Intereaniy si raleo stoiu Koriar, si rera non loqnor. 

Ne Tiram si tibi boc ctmcedo, 

Viaeai QtHttas reipabficaB. 

Si eertmn est fiu^eie^ fisuaaa'; remm ne post confieras 
35 ealpam in me. 

lojurias fortaaad defngiendo relinqiias. 

Isto bono utare dam adsit; qanm absit, ne reqinras. 

Ui ex nno qoondam in doos popiilos diyisa Albana res 

est, sie none in mram redeat 
40 Proinde paeram omni indolgentia nostra nntriamns. 

Sed loqnere com Silio« 3cribat ad me quid egerit* 

Poer telum ne babeat. 

Hoe &dtO; hoe ne feceris'. Tn ne^ id qnsesieris. 

Nihil ignoveris, nihil gratias eaosa feceris, nuserioordia 
45 commotns ne sis. 

Nullam, Tare, sacra vite prios seyeris arborem. 

Ne transieris Iberom ; ne quid rei tibi sit com Sagnn- 

tinis. 

He dies^ rox, latera deficiant', si hoc nunc Tociferari 
50 Telim. 

Abiro bine nullo pacto possim, si velim. 

Hoc si tecum patria loquatur, nonne impetrare debeat, 

etiam si vim adhibere non possit ? 

Hi calamiis mihi sit, scribam ad te. 
55 Ego, si Hcipionis desiderio me moyeri negem, mentiar. 

Si ita facias, demons habearis. 

Si scripsorim ad fratrem meum, Eomam properet. 

Si calamus mihi csset, scriberem ad te. 

Sapiontia non expotoretur, si nihil aflSceret 
60 Hoc quum yiderem, quid agerem, judices I 
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Servi mei si me isto pacto metuerent, ut te metuunt om- 

nes dyes tui, domam meam relinquendam patarem* 

Si te parentes timerent atque odissent tui, neque eos 

ulla ratione placare posses, ab eorum oculis aliquo con- 
65 cederes. 

Has inimicitias si Boscias cavere potuisset, viveret, 

Etiam si scripsissem, frastra esset. 

Nonquam ille yoloisset id qiiidem. Bed si Toluisset, pa-N 

ruisset. 
70 Si scissem in quo periculo esses, statim ad te adyolassem. 

Quodsi hnmaniter mecum questus esses, libenter tibi me 

et facile purgassem. 

Ego, si premar precibus, cedam. 

Ego, si yerberatus sim^ non cedam. 
75 Ego, si premerer precibus, cederem. 

Ego, si yerberatus essem, non cederem. 

Ambulo ut esuriam'. Ambulabo ut esuriam. 

Ambulayi ut esuriam. Ambulayi ut esurirom^^ 

Ambulabatis ut esuriretis. Pueri ambulayerant ut esuri- 
80 rent 

Edo ut viyauL Viyebant ut edereni 

Legum omnes send sumus, ut liberi esse possimus. 

Curremus ut te yideamus^. Cucurri ut te yiderem. 

Cucurri celeriter ut te yideam. 
85 HsBc ideo ad te scribo, ne me oblitum esse mandatorom 

tuorum putes^. 

Quamobrem discede, atque hunc mihi timorem eripe : 

si sit yerus, ne opprimar ; sin falsus, ut tandem aliquan- 

do timere desinam. 
90 Hos duo menses Capuse mansi, ut totam rem explorem. 

Ager non semel aratur, sed noyatur et iteratur, quo me- 

liores^ fetus possit et grandiores edera 

Obducuntur libro aut cortice trunci, quo sint a frigoribus 

et caloribus tutiores. 
95 Capuam proficiscar, quo facilius de Pompeii rebus cog- 

noscam. 

Mittam legates qui petant^^ pacem. 

i)a mihi calamum quo scribam. 

Sunt multi qui eripiunt aliis, quod aliis largiantur. 
100 Verba reperta sunt quse indicarent yoluntatem. * ^ 
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Emam libros qnos legam. Emi libros quos leger^n. 

Helvetii diem dicunt, qua die ad ripam Rhodani omnes 

conyeniaiit. 

^neas, at animos Aboriginmn nbi conciliaret, Latinos 
105 utramque nationem appellavit. ) 

RomuluS) ne vana nrbis magnitado easet, loeum qaendam 

asylum aperuit 

Idem, Be luxuriarentur otic dvium animi, deoraiii me« 

tum iDJiciendum ratus est. 
11 J dusini legates Romam, qui auxilium a senatu peterojtit, 

misere. 

Misi ad Antonium, qui hoc ei diceret 

Inter hsec jam prsemissi Albam erant equites, qui multi- 

tudinem traducerent Romam. 
115 Calamus mihi datus est quo scriberem. 

Capuam proficiscebar, quo fiEtcilius de Pompeii rebus 

cognoscerem. 

Homini natura rationem dedit, qua regeraitur animi 

appetitus. 
120 Multa de setate mentitus est, quo junior Tideretur. 

Honeste vixit, quo aequiore animo vitam relinqueret. 

Sub yesperum Caesar portas claudi militesque ex oppido 

exire jussit^ ne quam oppidani ab militibus injuriam 

eaperent 
125 Eogo te ut quam primum yenias". 

Eogayi te ut quam primum yenires. 

Ter rogayi te ut quam primum yenias. 

Id ut facias te etiam atque eliam rogo. 

Csesar Dumnorigem monuit ut in reliquum tempos omnes 
130 suspidones yitaret 

Tullus Marco imperayit ut hastas equites erigero ju* 

beret ^. 

Magno opere te hortor ut meas orationes studiose legas. 

Peto igitur a te, yel, si patens, ore ut miserps homines 
135 conseryes incolumes. 

Dolabella ad me scripsit ut quam primum in Italiam 

yenirem^'. 

Foedus ictum est his conditionibus ut peregrin! nrbe 

expellerentur. 
140 Caesar attulit mandata ad consoles ut Romam yenireni 
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Hoc modo te obsecro ut ne credas^ a me allQgatam hunc 

aenem. 

Omitto enim alittd, G(mstilem edioero, at Senatus fienatus^ 

oonsulto ne obtemperet 
145 Rogat frater ne abeas longiu8» 

Nunc a ie illud primum rogabo, ne quid invitas mea 

causa facias. 

Diyitiacus maltis com lacrymis G»sarem complezus obse- 

crare coepit ne quid gravius in fratrem statueret 
150 Peto non ut aliquid novi decernatnr, sed ne quid noVi 

decernatur. 

Hortor vos ne animo deficiatia 

Preoor ne me unquam deseras. 

Sed ipfte Romulus circumibat hortans at mollirent Iras, 
155 Petierunt at liceret omnia sua secum portara 

Labienus, ut erat ei prseceptum a Csesare, ne proeliam 

committeret, nisi ipsius copiae prope hostium castra visse 

essent, ut undique uno tempore in hostes impetus fieret, 

monte occupato' nostros exspectabat proolioque absti- 
160 nebat 

In eo itinere Orgetorix persuasit Castioo ut regnum in 

ciyitate sua oocuparei 

Csesar Galbes persuasit, si opus esse arbitraretur, uti in 

iis locis legionem hiemandi causa collocaret 
165 His persuaderiy ut diutius morarentor, non poterat 

Interea ut decumbamus suadeba 

Caninius noster me admonuit ut scriberem ad ta 

Adductus sum officio ut onus hoo laboris mihi suscipien- 

dum putarent 
170 Germani facile impellebantur ut in Galliam yenirentb 

Is edicere ausus est ut senatus ad vestitum rediret. 

Alexander edixit ne quis ipsum alius quam Apelles pin- 

geret 

Senatus decreyit ut consules delectum haberent. 
175 Beligio monet ne unquam fidem fallamui. 

Caracalla postulayit ut triumphus sibi daretur. I 

Certum est puerum niti^ ut discat 

Nitere ut virtutem colas. 

Puer ^titur ne quid discat. 
180 Milites tendunt ut periculo evadant. 
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Cura ut yaleas. Opus est nt eas. Opus erat ut ires. 

Nunc tuum est officium has bene ut adsimules nuptia& 

Elaborandum est ut nosmet ipsi nobis mederi possimus. 

Multi id agunt ut boni viri esse videantur. 
185 Navem idoneam ut habeas diligenter yidebis. 

Yideant consules ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat. 

Satis undique proTisum atque prsecautum est^ ne quid 

adversus vos in pugna prseter hostes esset 

Da operam ut yaleas. 
190 Pueri orant^ ignoscamus peccatum suum. 

Tribuni plebis edixerunt senatus adesset. 

Csesar Labieno mandat Hemes adeat atque in officio con- 

tineat. 
. Jiigurtha oppidanos hortatur moenia defendant. 
195 Albinius Massivse persuadet regnum Numidise ab senatu 

petat. 

Necesse est eas. Sine^ eamus. Fac eas. Utinam eas. 

Oportet*^ eas. Oportuit ires. Utinam ires. 

Utinam ne iyisses. 
200 Ludas licet ^. Fremant omnes licet 

Sis pecore et multa diyes tellure licebit. 

Sine me expurgem atque ilium hue coram abducam. 

Tu ad me de istis rebus omnibus scribas yelim^ quam 

diligentissime. 
205 C^sar huic imperat, adeat ciyitates, horteturque ut Po* 

puli Romani fidem sequantur, seque celeriter eo yentu- 

rum nuntiet. 
' Yis ergo experiamur ? Quid yis faciam ? 

Hortor et moneo imiteris yicinum tuum. 
210 Caye enim putes me pacem desperare. 

Id yelim cogites. 

Quaeras et ad me scribas yelim. 

Tu, ut instituisti, me diligas rogo. 

Metuo et timeo^ ne hoc propalam fiat. 
215 Timeo ne malefacta mea sint inyenta' omnia. 

Galli timebant ne Caesar sibi bellum inferret. 

Timor deinde Patres incessit ne ciyitatem yis aliqua ex- 
terna adoriretur. 

Yereor^ ut Dolabella ipsd satis nobis prodesse possit 
220 Timeo ut tantos labores sustineas. 1 
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Metaebam ne irea Metuebam ut ires. 
' Ornamenta metuo ut possim recipere. 

Senatus consensit" ut bellum cum Latinis fieret. 

Omnes mortales una mente consentiunt Deum esso. 
225 Galba militibus persuasit ut abirent 

Galba militibuB nihil prsedse esse persuaserat. 

Gsesar Gallos monuit ut suspiciones yitarent. 

Sol csecos instare tumultus 8£epe monet. 

Nou ego is sum qui mortis periculo terrear*'. 
230 Non tu is eras qui me desereres. 

Neque tu is es qui quid sis nescias. 

Sunt qui putent philosophum insanire. 

Fuere qui philosophum insanire putarent. 

Sunt qui in hac re erraverint. 
235 Erant qui in ilia re erravissent 

Inventi autem multi sunt, qui non modo pecimiam sod 

yitam etiam profundere pro patria parati essent 

Quis est qui nesciat philosophum errare ? 

Athenienses ii non fuerunt ut minis tyranni terrerentur. 
240 Inveniuntur enim qui hoc non probent 

Kon videris dignus qui liber sis. 

LiyiansB fabulae non satis dignae quse iterum leganturl 

Idoneus non es qui de amicitia disseras. 

Ferocior oratio visa est quam quad habenda apud regem 
245 esset. 

Infirmior sum quam ut tantos labores sustineanu 

Restat ut pauca dicam de sencctute. 

Reliquum est ut officiis certemus inter nos. 

Sequitur ut offidorum genera distinguam. 
250 Non habeo nnde pro yectura solyanL 

Da mihi ubi habitem. 

Nihil habeo quod ad te scribam. 

Habes quod agas et quo te delectes. 

His nayibus amissis, reliqui neque quo se reciperent neque 
255 quemadmodum oppida defenderent habebant. 

Non enim nayes erant quibus milites reportari possent 

Puer yix inhiberi" potest quin" lapides jaciat 

Tamen fiacere non possum quin quotidie literas ad te 

mittam ut tuas acdpianu 
260 Vix me contineo quin inyolem in capillum. 
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Quid obstat quominus" hoc faciamns. 

Non dubito quia gaudeaa Non dubitayi quin gauderes. 

Id ne facerem casus quidam impedivit 

Nihil me unquam deterrebit qaominos legibaa Tirtutis 
265 paream. 

Milites segre retenti sunt quin oppidum irrumperent 

Nunquam accede quin abs te abeam doctior. 

Dies fere nullus est quin hie Sabrius domum meani 

yentitet. 
270 Prorsus nihil abest quin sim miserrimus. 

Inde certamine orto, nisi in tribunal legatorum Ismenias 

profugisset^ hand multum abfiiit quin ab exsulibus in- 

terficeretur. 

Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut nobis ipse non satis- 
275 faciat Demosthenes. 

Non hercle dubito quin tibi ingenio nemo i^rsestet. 

Dubitari non potest quin legibus virtntis parere de- 

beamus. 

Yix ulla gens fuit qum Romam legates mitteret qui 
280 Romanis victoriam gratularentur. 

Non est dubium quin totius Galliae plurimnm Helvetii 

possint 

Qui sunt qui audeant in provincia contra fortunas Frse- 

toris judicare ? 
285 Nemo erat quin hoc se audisse liquido diceret% 

Nemo erat qui nesdret decnmas esse Prsetoris : nemo, 

qui non audisset ita Apronium dictitasse. 

Stat per Lepidum quominus malis preman 

Stetit per Lepidum quominus malis premerer. 
290 Germani non recusant^ si lacessantur, quin armis con- 

tendant. 

Quis est quin rideat aliquando? 

Nemo fuit quin malis meis irrideret 

Quid petis 1 Quid fecisti ? 
295 Eogo te quid petas, quid feceris". 

Eogavi te hen quid peteres, quid fedssea 

Quid fades? quid fiEtdendnm est ? 

Eogo quid facturus sis, quid fadendum sit 

Eogavi quid facturus esses, quid £Eiciendum esset. 
300 Nescio quid fadas. Nesciebam quid faceres. 
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Is, qui murum ascendent, coronam auream accipiet« 

Imperator edicit ut is, qui murum ascendent^ coronam 

auream accipiat. 

Imperator edixit ut is, qui murum ascendisset, coronam 
345 auream acciperet. 

Hsec sunt, inquit, quae a te postulo. 

Caesar dicit hsec esse quae ab eo postulet. 

Caesar dixit haec esse quae ab eo postularei 

Galba per exploratores certior factus est montes, qui im* 
350 penderent, a maxima multitudine tenerL 

Yeneti Romanos neque ullam facultatem habere nayium, 

neque eorum locorum ubi belluni gesturi essent, yada, 

portus, insulas novisse perspiciebant. 

Negant se in eas partes venire audere quas Csesar possi- 
355 deret 

Reperiebat Belgas ibi consedisse, Gallosque, qui ea loca 

incolerent, expulisse. 

Remi legatos miserunt qui dicerent omnes Belgas in 

armis esse, Germanosque, qui cis Rhenum incolimt^^, sesc 
360 cum his conjunxisse. 
^ Flerique novas sibi ex loco religiones fingunt, Cottaeque 

ei Titurii calamitatem, qui in eodem occiderint^^ castello, 

ante oculos ponimt. 

Tum ipse homo innocens, qui illam suspicionem levare 
365 atque ab se removere cuperet, recuperatores dicit se do 

cohorte sua daturum. . 

Interim quotidie Caesar Mduos frumentum, quod essent 

publico polliciti, flagitare. 

Eo postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides, arma, servos, qui 
370 ad eos perfugissent, poposcit 

Puer currit adeo celeriter ut sudet^. 

Yerres Siciliam ita vexavit et perdidit ut restitui in anti- 
quum statum nullo modo possit 

Puer currebat adeo celeriter ut sudaret. 
375 Puer cucurrit ut esuriret"^ 

Adeo subita ea res fuit ut prius Anienem transirent hostes 

quam obviam ire ac prohibere exercitus Romanus posset. 

Quorundam animalium ea est humilitas ut cibum terres- 
; trem rostris facile contingant 
380 Tanta hujus belli ad barbaros opinio perlata est, uti ab iis 
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nationibus, qiue trans Rhenum incolerent, legati ad Cte- 

sarem mitterentur. 

(jalli in earn se oonsuetudinem addoxenmt at locis frigi- 

dissimis neque vestitas preeter pelles habeant qnicquam 
385 et layentur in fluminibus. 

Sol efficit ut omnia floreant 

Bes eo redierat ut malis premerer. 

Forte evenit ut agrestes Romani ex Albano agro prsedam 

agerent. 
390 Eadem nocte accidit at esset luna plena. 

Huic contigit at patriam in libertatem vindicaret 

Est at viro yir latius ordinet arbusta sulds. 

t^i est ut dicat velle se uxorem, redde. 

Sin est ut velis manere illam apud te, dos hie omnis maneat. 
395 Inde fit at nihil tibi respondeam. 

Inde factum est ut nihil tibi responderem. 

Qui fit ut mihi irrideas ? 

Non possunt multi rem amittere ut non plures secum in 

eandem calamitatem trahant 
400 Rex adeo saevus erat ut filio suo non temperaret. 

Mos est hominum ut nolint eundem pluribus rebus ex- 

cellere. 

Quorum hsec est conditio, uti omnibus in yita commodis 

una cum iis jfruantur, quorum se amicitise dederint 
405 Lupa infantibus adeo mitis prsebuit mammas ut eam 1am- 

bentem pueros magister regii pecoris inyenerit^'. 

Nam singulas nayes nostri consectati expugnayerunt ut 

perpaucsB ex omni numero ad terram peryenerint. 

Mdm, quum se suaque defendere non possent^, legates 
410 ad Caesarem miserunt rogatom auxilium. 

Quae quum ita sint, proficiscar. 

Itaque cum intelligeret omnes fere G alios ad bellum ex- 

dtari, distribuendum exercitum putayit 

Homo nobilis, qui a suis amari yellet", ferebat grayiter 
415 illam sibi ab isto proyinciam dan. 

Catiyolcus omnibus precibus detestatus Ambiorigem, qui 

ejus consilii auctor fuisset, taxo se exanimayit 

iSneas, quum moenibua bellum propulsare posset'^, in 

aciem copias eduxit. 
420 Undo quum pigritia militandi oriretur, nulla tamen ab 
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armis quies dabatur a bellicoso rege. 

Hunc illi e navi egressum, quum.ad eos oratoris modo 

Csesaris mandata deferret, Britanni comprehendonmt 

atque in vincula conjecerunt 
425 Cicero, qui per omnes superiores dies prseceptifi Csesaria 

summa diligentia milites in castris oontinuisset', septimo 

die, suorum permqtus Yocibus, quinqne eohortes fnunen- 

tatum in proximas segetes miadt. 

Quum tamdin vixerim ut hunc diem Tideam, tempus 
430 mihi est moriendi. 

Damaratus, quum Tarquiniis forte consedissef", duos ibi 

filios genuii 

Yercingetoriz, cum ad suos redisset^ proditionis insimu- 

latusestw 
435 Quum Fatres convenissent, Tarquinius exclamaTit. 

Queror quod me prodas, quod me prodideris, quod me 

proditurus si^^^, 

Querebar quod me proderes, quod me prodidisaes, quod 

me proditurus fores. 
440 Ter questus sum quod me destitueris. 

Questus sum quod me destituisses. 

Quemadmodum officia ducerentur^ ab honestate, Marce 

fili, satis explicatum arbitror libro superiora 

Neque enim ita generati a natura sumus, ut ad ludum et 
445 jocum facti esse yideamur. 

Homines enim sunt hac lege generati qui tuerentnr Olum 

globum, quse terra dicitur. 

Laudat Africanum Pansetius quod fuerit abstinens. 

Jam res Bomana adeo erat valida ut cuilibet finitimarum 
450 civitatum bello par esset^. 

Roma tantum valuit ut tutam paeem diu haberet 

Rex adeo ssevus erat ut filium suum interficeret. 

Rex adeo ssbyus erat ut filium suum intcrfecerit. 

Adeo acriter nostri conflixerunt ut hostes in silras com- 
455 pulerint 

Romulum Hersilia orat ut parentibus 8abinarum det 

veniam**. 

Csesar dat negotium Senonibus uti ea quse apud Belgas 

gerantur cognoscant, seque de his rebus certiorem &ciant. 
460 Nuntius quae yiderit refert. 
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Arpineius et Junius q\m audierint ad legates deferunt. 

Csesar graviter eos accusat quod ab iis non sublevetur, 

prsesertim quum eorum precibus adductus bellum sus- 

ceperit. 
465 Hostes, ne subiio ex collibus decursu Albanomm inter* 

cluderentur ab oppido, terga yertunt 

Quo mens frequentius habitaretur, earn sedem Tullua 

regise capit 

Quum Trojani prsedam ex agria agerent^ aborigines ex 
470 urbe atque agris concurrunt 

Csesar, quum statuisset hiemem in continente agere, neque 

multum sestatis superesset, obsides imperat, et quid yec- 

tigalis Populo Bonumo Britannia penderet^ constituit 

Quinto die Yolusenus ad Caesarem rerertitur, quseque ibi 
475 perspexisset renuntiatb 

Quum Fidenn aperte desdssent^ Tullus exercitum contra 

hostes ducii 

Puer veniet, (Puer venturus est.) 

Spero puerum venturum esse. Sperayi puellas venturas*'. 
480 Non dubito quin puer venturus sit 

Non dubitabam quin puer venturus esset 

Eeges necabuntur, (Brit, or fiitumm est^ ut reges ne- 

centur.) 

Praedico reges necatum in. Prsedixi pueros csesum iri. 
486 Prsedico fore {or futurum esse) ut r^ges necentur**. 

Prsedixi fore (or futurum esse) ut reges necarentur. 

Non dubito quin futurum sit ut reges necentur. 

Non dubitavi quin futurum esset ut reges necarentur. 

Arbor florebii (Brit, or futurum est, ut arbor floreat) 
490 Puto fore (or futurum esse) ut arbor floreat**. 

Putavi fore {or futurum esse) ut arbor floreret. 

Non dubito quin futurum sit ut arbor floreat 

I^on dubitabam quin futurum esset ut arbor floreret 

Puerum ignavise pudebit (Brit, or futurum est, ut pu- 
495 erum ignavise pudeat) 

Credo fore ut puerum ignavise pudeat 

Gredidi fore ut puerum ignavise puderet 

Non dubito quin futurum sit ut puerum ignavise pudeat 

Non dubitabam quin futurum esset ut puerum ignavise 
500 puderet 
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Sperabam fore ut pneri musicam discerent. 

Et ais fore at te Csesar restitaat. 

Spero fore at convalescas. Speravi fore at convalesceres. 

Yereor at conyalescas. Yereor ne moriaris. 
505 Nanqaam patayi fore at sapplex ad te yenireoL 

Nescio qoando fataram sit at epistola scribator. 

Dubitabam nam futurom esset ut epistola scriberetar. 

Sequitur ut futurum sit ut rex interficiatur. 

Rogayi nam futurum esset at rex interficeretan 
510 Nisi tu yenisses interissem (interiturus fui)^, 

Certum est me, nisi tu yenisses, interiturum fiiisse. 

Futayi me, nisi tu yenisses, interiturum foisse. 

Sequitur ut, nisi tu yenisses, interiturus fuerim. 

Non dubitabam quin, nisi tu yenisses, interiturus fiiissem. 
515 Nisi tu yenisses, csesus essem (futurum fait ut csederer)^. 

Futo {or putayi), nisi tu yenisses, futurum fuisse ut 

csederer. 

Non dubito quin, nisi tu yenisses, futurum fuerit ut 

csederer. 
520 Non dubitabam quin, nisi tu yenisses, futurum fuisset ut 

csederer. 

Nisi hiems intenrenisset, arbor floruisset (futurum fuit ut 

arbor floreret). 

Futo (putayi), nisi hiems intenrenisset^ futurum fuisse ut 
525 arbor floreret. 

Miror num, nisi hiems intenrenisset, futurum fuerit ut 

arbor floreret 

Mirabar num, nisi hiems interyenisset, futurum fuisset ut 

arbor floreret 
530 Scio Hannibalem, nisi tum fugse speciem abeundo timu- 

isset, Galliam repetiturum fuissa 

Adeo inopia est coactus Hannibal, ut, nisi tum fugse 

speciem abeundo timuisset^ Galliam repetiturus fuerit 

Sequitur ut futurum fiierit ut reges interficerentur, si 
535 Galba urbem cepisset 

Nisi medicus yenisset, morbus grayior fuisset (futurus fuit). 

Credo morbum, nisi medicus yenisset, grayiorem futurum 

fuisse. 

Sequitur at morbus^ nisi medicus yenisset, grayior futurus 
540 fuerit 
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Die mihi quid eras faeturus sis. 
Die mihi quid heri faeturus fueris, nisi pater adfuisset. 
Galba dixit mihi quid heri faeturus fuisset, ni hostes abl- 
issent. 
545 Nisi veneris, eundum mihi Romam est. 

Seio, nisi veneris, eundum mihi Romam esse. 
Hand dubium est quin, nisi veneris, eundum mihi Ro- 
mam sit 

Nisi venisses, eundum mihi Romam fuit^. 
550 Scio, nisi venisses, eundum mihi Romam fuissa 

Hand dubium est quin, nisi venisses, eundum mihi Ro- 
mam fuerit 

Pro certo Iiabeo, nisi tu me hospitio aceepisses, humi mihi 

ac sub divo cubandum fuisse. 
555 In eos versa peditum acies baud dubium fecit quin, nisi 

firmata extrema agminis f dissent, ingens in eo saltu accl- 

pienda clades fuerit. 

Perge, ut instituisti^. 

Galli ita, ut intra silvas aciem constituernnt, subito omni- 
560 bus copiis provolaverunt 

Furium, ut vidi, salutavL 

Ut ego tuum amorem desidero ! 

Ut timoris suspicionem vitem, exibo. 

Gives me adeo terruerunt, ut domi remauerem. 
565 Mulier dixit mihi, ut pueri cducati essent. 

Mulier dixit mihi pueros bene educatos esse, 

Quum dormiebam, medicus venit 

Dormiebam, quum medicus venit. 

Vixdum epistolam tuam legeram, quum Lepta advenit. 
570 Quum veneris, exibo. 

Quum segrotarem, medicus venit 

Quum non aegrotarem, medicus venit. 

Medicus, quum domum redisset, fulmine ictus est 

Gsesar, quod et captivorum magnum numerum habebat et 
575 nonnullse tempestate deperierant naves, exercitum repor- 

tare instituit 

Helve tii, seu quod timore perterritos Romanes discedere 

a se existimarent, sive eo quod eos re frumentaria inter- 

cludi posse confiderent^, commutato consilio nostros in- 
580 sequi coeperunt 
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Bene facis quod me adjuvas. 

Csesar graviter ^duos accusai quod ab iis non subleye- 

tur^ ; multo etiam grayius, quod sit destitutus^ que- 

ritur. 
585 Mirari Cato se aiebat, quod non rideret haruspex hams* 

picem quum vidisset. 

Exspectabam donee medicas veniret 

Ibi mansi donee medicus venit. 

Tanquam si claudus sim, cum fasti est ambulandum. 
1^90 Tanquam si claudus esses, cum fusti ambulabas. 

Tanquam clausa sit Asia, sic nihil perfertur ad nos. 

Bed quid ego his testibus utor, quasi res dubia aut ob- 

scura sit? 

Nihil enim mali accidisse Scipioni puto. Mihi accidit si 
595 quid accidit". 

Nam si falsa fuerunt quse tu ad me detulisti, quid tibi 

ego debeo'/ Si vera, tu es optimus testis quid mihi popu- 

lus Romanus debeat. 

Nam et vires et corpus amisi. Sed, si mortem depulero, 
COO facile, ut spero, ilia revocabo. 

Si nescis, tibi ignosco. Sin intelligis, ulla tibi est Prsetura 

oflScio dulcior 1 

Vinumbibis? Vinumne bibis*®? (Direct.) 

Num vinum bibis ? (No.) Nonne vinum bibis ? (Yes.) 
605 Vimimne bibas quaere ? (Indirect.) 

Quaere num vinum bibas. Quaero nonne vinum bibas. 

Vinum" bibis? (Direct.) 

Clodius insidias fecit Miloni ? 

Certe patrem tuum non occidisti ? 
GIO Infelix est Fabricius quod rus suum fodit ? 

Non pudet ad morem discincti vivere Nattae ? 

Vinimme bibis ? 

Potestne, Crasse, virtus servire ? 

Satin' salvae res sunt ? 
615 Apollinemne tu Delium spoliare ausus es ? 

Meministine me in senatu dicer e ? 

Num vinum bibis ? 

Num negare id audes ? 

Num barbarorum Romulus rex fuit ? 
620 Deum ipsum numne vidisti ? 
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Nam i^tur tot ducnm naufragium siistulit artem guber- 

nandi ? 

Konne vinam bibis 1 

Quid ? Canis nonne similis lupo ? 
625 Nonne meministi quid paullo ante dixerim ? 

Nonne miseri sumus 1 

Tu miser es. Nonne ? 

Vinumne bibas quaero. (Indirect.) 

Videamus deorunme providentia mundus regatur. 
C30 Publilius iturusne sit in Africam et quando ex Aledio 

scire poteris. Item quaere de Kegillo, rectene memine- 

rim patre vivo eum mortuum esse. 

Interrogatus scutumne amisisset, respondit. 

Quaere num vinum bibas. 
635 Quaero num quando amici novi veteribus sint antepo- 

nendi. 

Jusserunt legates speculari num soUicitati animi socio- 

rum a rege Perseo essent. 

Quaere nonne yinum bibas. 
640 Deinde ex eo quaesitum est Archelaum nonne beatum 

putaret. 

Utrum yinum an aquam bibis 1 (Direct.) 

Vinumne an aquam bibis 1 

Vinum an aquam bibis 1 
645 Vinum bibis, necne® ? 

Quaere utrum yinum an aquam bibas. (Indirect.) 

Quaere yinumne an aquam bibas. 

Quaere yinum an aquam bibas. 

Vinum aquamne bibas quaero. 
650 Utrum yinum an aquam bibis ? (Direct) 

Utrum ea yestra an nostra culpa est 1 

Utrum tu mas an femina es ? 

Utrum enim defenditis an impugnatis plebem ? 

Utrum hostem, an yes, an fortunam utriusque populi 
655 ignoratis? 

Utrum sic yoltis, an non 1 

Vinumne an aquam bibis ? 

Vosne L. Domitium, an yes L. Domitius deseruit ? 

Dicamne huic an non dicam ? 
660 Romamne venio, an hie maneo, an Arpinum fugiam 1 

W— ^ 
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Isne est quern qusero, an non ? 

Vinum an aquam bibis 'i 

Eloquar an sileam ? 

Sortietur provinciam an non ? 
665 Sunt hsec tua verba, necne 1 

Qusero utrum vinum an aquam bibas. (Indirect.) 

Permultum interest utrum perturbatione aliqua animi 

an consulto fiat injuria. 

DiflScile dictu est utrum hostes magis Pompeii virtutem 
670 pugnantes timuerint an mansuetudinem victi dilexerint 

Id agitur utrum hac petitione an proxima praetor fias. 

Quid tu, malum, curas utrum crudum an coctum edim ? 

Di utrum sint necne sint quseritur. 

Qusero vinumne an aquam bibas. 
675 Quseritur unusne sit mundus an plurcs. 

Quseritur virtus suamne propter dignitatem an propter 

fructus aliquos expetatur. ' 

Et, ut ad meas ineptias redeam, velim me certiorem 

facias, vivone patre P. Crassus mortuus sit, an post. 
080 Nunc vero id agitur, bonisne an malis moribus vivamus. 

Quaero eum Brutine similem malis esse, an Antoni. 

Roga velitne uxorem, an non. 

Qusero vinum an aquam bibas. 

llomani viceriut an victi sint, incertum est. 
6S5 Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum. 

Rcfert autem qui audiant ; Senatus, an populus, an judi- 

ces ; frequentes, an pauci, an singuli 

Vinum aquamne* bibas qusero. 

Strvi liberine sint, quid refert ? 
690 Nihil interesse nostra putamus valeamus segrine simns. 

Parthi transieriut necne, prseter te video dubitare ne- 

minem. 

Doleam necne doleam nihil interest 

Albus aterne fueris ignorat. 
695 Tarquinius Superbus Prisci Tarquinii filius neposne fuerit 

parum liquet. 

Fiat necne fiat, id quseritur. 

Hand scio an male dixerif^. 

Nescio an modum excesserini 
700 Haud scio an non possis mihi id ostendere. 
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Haud scio an a nnllo superetur. 
Hand scio an nemo hoc negare ausus sit 
Haud scio an docipi satius sit. 

Si per so virtus sine fortuna ponderanda sit, dubito an 
705 Thrasybulum primum omnium ponam. 

Principes civitatum sese flentes Cresari ad pedes projece- 
runt : non se id laborare, ut ea quae vellent impetra- 
rent*^. 



CHAPTEK XXLV. 




Pkosodt, or that Part of Grammar "which deals with the 
Quantity of Syllables, and the Rules of Metre. 

Hexameteks and Pentameters, 

REMAUKS. 

a. A Syllable is either Short or Long. 

A Short syllable is pronounced quickly, and may be 
marked as short by a w over the vowel ; as the i in 
domlnus. 

h, A Long syllable is pronounced more slowly, and may be 
marked as long by a straight line over the vowel ; as the 
a in fatum, magnus. 

c. A Long syllable may be long either by nature or position. 

A Syllable, or the vowel in it, is said to be Long by 
nature, when the voice naturally dwells upon the vowel ; 
as the a in /dtum, 

A Syllable, or the vowel in it, is said to be Long by 
position, when the vowel is followed by two consonants, 
either in the same word, or in two consecutive words; 
as the a in magnus, and the e in pater magnus, 

d. If a vowel is short by nature, and the second of the two 
consonants that follow it in the same word is r (or any 
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other liquid that can be easily pronounced with the first 
consonant at the beginning of a syllable, as Z in plenus), 
the vowel may be either short or long, and is called 
Common; as pd-tris or pdt-ris, nl-gro or nlg-ro, re-plerd 
or rep-lent. But as gn cannot be pronounced at the be- 
ginning of a syllable, the vowel before gn is always long ; 
as mdgmiSy dgnzis, 

e. A Diphthong is almost always long by nature; as in 
ces * copper *, aurum * gold ', proelium * battle '. 

A vowel followed by another vowel in the same word, 
but in a different syllable, is almost always short ; as in 
Irdho * draw *, meos ' my ', JUius ' son \ tUos * thy *. 

/. When two vowels are contracted into one, the syllable 
is long ; as in ama-ere — wiadrey mone-ere — monere^ co-dgo 
— cogOy <fec. 

g. Two or more syllables taken together make a Foot. The 
commonest Feet are Dactyls and Spondees, Trochees and 
Iambics. In measuring the length of a foot, two short 
syllables are reckoned equal to one long. 

A Dactyl consists of one long and two short syllables ; 

as cdrmlnd. 
A Spondee two long syllables ; fdtd. 

A Trochee one long and one short syllable ; drmd. 
An Iambus one short and one long syllable ; cdnunL 

A Dactyl therefore is equal to a Spondee, a Trochee to 
an Iambus. 

h. It takes two Trochees to make a Metre, and two Iambuses 
to make a Metre ; but only one Dactyl, and only one 
Spondee. A Yerse therefore which contains six feet, 
either Dactyls or Spondees, is called a Hexameter, or Six- 
metro verse : while a verse which contains five feet, 
either Dactyls or Spondees, is called a Pentameter, or 
Five-metre verse. 
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[chap. 

It is of Dactylic Hexameters and Pentameters, or Elegiac 
Couplets, as they are called, that the following extracts 
are composed . 



/*'. A Hexameter verse is scanned thus : 



I 



6 



From which scale it appears that each of the first four 
feet may be either a dactyl or a spondee, while the fifth 
must be a dactyl, and the sixth must be a spondee ; as 

Die S-gS I frig5rl|bus quajr? nSviis | inclp!t | annus [ 
Turn blan[di sojlSs, ig)notaqtie | prodit hi)rund6 | 
Et mSd5 I f()rma|tls §ml|cltur | frondlbiis .| arbos| 

The last syllable of a verse, whether Hexameter or Pen- 
tameter, is reckoned long by position. 

I. A Pentameter verse is scanned thus 



From which it appears that the Pentameter is divided 
into two halves; the first consisting of two feet, either 
dactyls or spondees, and a long syllable, which must end 
a word ; the second of two dactyls, and a long syllable. 
These two long syllables, or half-feet, make up the fifth 
foot of the Pentameter : as 

Qui meli|us per | ver |[ incipijendus e|rat|| 
Hajc an|ni novi[tas || jure vo|canda fu|it|( 

m. In scanning a verse, when one word ends with a vowel or 
with a vowel before m, and the next word begins with a 
vowel or h, the final vowel, or the final vowel with m, is 
said to suffer Elision : that is, it is cut off*, or not counted 
in the verse : as 
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Monstr(um) hor | rSnd(um), iii|fonn(e), in [gens, cui | 
lumen ^jdemptum | 

A monster awful, hideous, vast, of eye bereft. 

n. A Hexameter, to flow easily, must have a CcBSura : a 
cceaura, or 'cutting', being the term used to signify that 
a foot is cut or divided, between two words. Cwsuras 
are counted by half-feet; one long syllable, or two short 
syllables, making a half-foot. 

The Hexameter may have several Caesuras, but the Rule 
is — 

The Hexameter must have a Caesura at the Fifth half- 
foot : as 

Et modo formatw amicitur frondibus arbos. 

And should have one at the Seventh half-foot : as 
Die age, frigoribus qimre novus ineipit annus. 



Spring, 

Die age, frigoribus quare novus ineipit annus. 

Qui melius per ver incipiendus erat ? 
Omnia tunc florent ; tune est nova temporis aetas ; 

Et nova de gravido palmite gemma tumet : 
5 Et modo formatis amicitur frondibus arbos : 

Prodit et in summum seminis herba solum. 
Et tepidum volucres concentibus aera mulcent ; 

Ludit et in pratis luxuriatque pecus. 
Tum blandi soles ; ignotaque prodit hirundo, 
10 Et luteum celsa sub trabe fingit opus. 

Tum patitur cultus ager, et renovatur aratro ; 

Haec anni novitas jure vocanda fuit. 
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RomulTis and Renvus, 

Ilia Yestalis coelestia semina partu 
Ediderat, patruo regna tenente suo^. 
15. Is jubet auferri parvos, et in amne necarL 
Quid facis ? ex istis' Romulus alter erit. 
Jussa recusantes peragunt lacrymosa ministri : 
Flent tamen, et geniinos in loca jussa ferunt. 
Albula, quern Tiberim mersus Tiberinus in unda 
20 Reddidit, hibemis forte tumebat aquis. 
Hie, ubi nunc fora sunt, lintres errare videres, 

Quaque' jacent valles, Maximo Circe, tuae. 
Hue ubi venerunt (neque enim procedere possunt 
Longius), ex illis unus, an alter ait ; 
25 At quam sunt similes! at quam formosus uterque ! 
Plus tamen ex illis iste vigoris habet. 
Si genus arguitur vultu, ni fallit imago, 

JSTescio quem Tobis suspicor esse deum. 
At si quis vestrse deus esset originis auctor, 
30 In tam prgecipiti tempore ferret opem. 
Ferret opem certe, si non ope mater egeret. 

Quae facta est uno mater et orba die. 
Nata simul, peritura simul, simul ite sub undas 
Corpora. Desierat ; deposuitque sinu. 
35 Vagierunt clamore pari ; sentire putares : 
Hi redeunt udis in sua tecta genis. 
Sustinet impositos summa cavus alveus unda : 

Heu quantum fati parva tabella vehit ! 
Alveus in limo, silvis appulsus opacis, 
40 Paullatim fluvio deficiente sedei 

Venit ad expositos (mirum !) lupa feta gemellos : 

Quis credat pueris non nocuisse feram ? 
Constitit, et cauda teneris blanditur alumnis, 
Et fingit lingua corpora bina sua. 
45 Marte satos scires ; timer abfuit : ubera ducunt. 
Nee sibi promissi lactis aluntur ope. 
Non ego te, tantae nutrix Larentia^ gentis. 

Nee taceam yestras, Faustule pauper, opes. 
Martia ter senos proles adoleverat annos ; 
50 Et suberat flavae jam nova barba comae. 
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Omnibus agricolis armentorumque magistris 

Iliadae fratres jura petita dabant. 
Ssepe domum yeniunt prasdonum sanguine Iseti, 

Et redigunt actos in sua rura boves. 
55 Ut genus audierunt ; animos pater editus augot, 

Et pudet in paucis nomen habere casis. 
Romuleoque cadit tr^jectus Amulius ense : 

Regnaque longsevo restituuntur avo. 
Jam luerat poenas frater Numitoris, et omne 
GO Pastorum gemino sub duce Tulgus erat. 
Contrahere agrestes et.moenia ponere utrique 

Convenit Arabigitur moenia ponat uter. 
Nil opus est, dixit, certamine, Romulus, ullo : 

Magna fides avium est : experiamur aves. 
65 Res placet : alter adit nemorosi saxa Palati ; 

Alter Aventinum mane cacumen init 
Sex Remus, hie volucres bis sex videt ordine : pacto 

Statur, et arbitrium Romulus urbis habet. 
Apta dies legitur, qua moenia signet aratro : 
70 Sacra Palis suberant : inde movetur opus. 
Fossa fit ad solidum' ; fruges jaciuntur in ima, 

Et de vicino terra petita solo. 
Fossa repletur humo, plenaeque imponitur ara ; 

Et novus accenso fungi tur^ igne focus. 
75 Inde premens stivam designat moenia sulco : 

Alba jugum niveo cum bove vacca tulit. 
Vox fuit hsec regis : Condenti, Jupiter, urbem, 

Et genitor Mayors, Vestaque mater ades : 
Quosque pium est adhibere deos, adyertite cuncti : 

89 Auspicibus yobis hoc mihi surgat opus. 
Longa sit huic aetas dominseque potcntia tcrrse ; 

Sitque sub hac oriens occiduusque dies. 
Ille precabatur. Tonitru dedit omina laevo 

Jupiter, et laeyo fulmina missa polo. 
S5 Augurio Iseti jaciunt fundamina ciyes ; 

Et noyus exiguo tempore murus erat. 
Hoc Celer urget opus, quem Romulus ipse yocarat ; 

Sintque, Celer, curse, dixerat, ista tuse. 
Neye quis aut muros, aut factam yomere fossam 

90 Transeat : audentem talia dede necL 
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Quod Remus ignorans, huniiles contemnere muros 

Coepit, et, His populus, dicere, tutus erit ? 
Nee mora, transiluit. Rutro Celer occupat ausum : 

Hie premit duram sanguinolentus humum. 
95 HsBC ubi rex didicit, lacrymas introrsus obortas 

Devorat, et clausum pectore vulnus habet. 
Flere palam non vult, exemplaque fortia servat : 

Sicque meos muros transeat hostis, ait. 
Bat tamen exsequias : nee jam suspendere fletum 
100 Sustinet ; et pietas dissimulata patet. 
Osculaque applicuit posito suprema feretro ; 

Atque ait, Invito frater ademte, vale. 



NOTES. 



I. 

1 SuhJecUword. The meaning of the words *noun,* * object,' * sub- 
ject/ &c. is given in the Introduction (1, 25), but may be here 
briefly repeated. 

A Naun is the name of an object. An Object is anything what* 

ever that we can think of. The Subject is that particular object 

about which the sentence is made. And the Subject-word is the 

word in the sentence, whether noun or pronoun, which names the 

subject. 

By Remark a then you can find the subject-word. It is that 

word in the sentence which stands in the nominative case. 

2 Person, By the verb agreeing with the subject-word in person is 
meant, that if the subject-word is ego or noSf the pronoun for the 
first person, the verb is in the first person : if the subject-word is 
tit or vo8f the pronoun for the second person, the verb is in the 
second person: if the subject-word is any other word whatever, 
the verb is in the third person. 

8 Example, The example may be parsed thus: Nauta^ Noun of 
the First, or a, declension; singular number, masculine gender, 
'sailor.' In the nominative, because it is the subject-word; that 
is, because it names the subject of the sentence. 
Ambulat, Verb ; third, singular, present, indicative, active, from 
anibula 'walk.* Agreeing with the subject-word nauta in number 
and person. 

4 Pugnabamus. See Bemark c. Pugnabamus agrees in number and 
person with the subject-word nos ; which is omitted, because there 
is no emphasis or distinction implied, as there is in the first sen- 
tence. Similarly stabas (8) agrees with tu omitted, pugnabitis (10) 
with vos, pufjnaveram (17) with ego^ &c. 

(> Pugnaras. For the contraction of pugnaras^ ambularis^ &c. see 
Primer 59 (note). 

G Jaces, Verbs hke jace *lie,' are commonly called Static verbs, 
because they denote 'states' rather than actions. In English there 
is often no corresponding verb, so that we have to translate by an 
adjective with the copula * be ; ' as tepe-o * I am warm,* albe-o ' I 
am white.' But as the mere fact of there being such verbs in 
Latin would seem to imply that such states are in some sort re- 
garded as actions, we shall for convenience speak of Static verbs 
as denoting actions ; and include them in the class considered in 
this chapter; that is, as verbs like Ambulo 'walk,* Class I. Static 
verbs are chiefly of the second or e conjugation, 

7 Flavescit, Under the head of verbs like Ambulo 'walk,* come also 
the verbs called Inceptive : that is, verbs which denote that an 
action is beginning to be performed. These are chiefly formed 
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from Static verbs by adding sc to the stem; as laba 'totter,' laha- 

sc-o * I begin to totter;' tepe *be warm,' tepe-sc-o *I begin to be 

warm,' *I get warm;' dormi * sleep,' ohdornii-sc-o * I fall asleep.* 

If the stem end in a consonant, the link-vowel i is inserted; as 

gem * groan,' gem-i-sc-o * I begin to groan.' But Inceptive verbs 

are seldom formed from stems ending in consonants : almost 

always from stems ending in e. These verbs have no forms for 

the perfect tenses, which indeed are hardly wanted. If they are, 

the perfect tenses of the static verb are used ; as JlorescOt florui 

(from jlore). 

8 Maturescunt. Just as in English there are seldom static verbs 

answering to the Latin static verbs, so in Latin there are some 

wanting that might be expected, as there are Inceptive verbs 

formed from them. Or rather, these are formed straight from the 

adjective, passing over the gap left by the missing static verb, 

but ending in esc, just as if there were a static verb ending in e. 

And so if ever a perfect is wanted, it is formed as from a stem in e. 

Thus from the adjective pingui *fat' we have, not pingui-sco^ *I 

grow fat,' but pinguesco, as from pingue. So we have the perfect 

maturuij as from mature, though there is no verb matureo, but 

only the adjective maturus *ripe.' And an Inceptive verb may be 

formed even from a noun. Thus from silva * wood ' we find, not 

silva-scit *runs to wood,' but silvescit^ as iioiasilve. But we have 

vespera-sco (116) from vespera * evening,' andpuerasco (rare) from 

puera *girl.' 

II. 

1 Portal, Dominus and portat are parsed exactly like nauta and 
ambulat in the first example : and puerum may be parsed thus — 
Puerum. Noun; ace. sing, from puero; n. puer; m.; *boy.* In 
the accusative after portat, as naming the object operated on 
directly by the carrying. 

2 Accusative. This is the first Law for the accusative; but it is not 
illustrated in this chapter. See Int. 9 and chap. ix. 6. 

B Case. This, the second and commonest Law for the accusative, is 
illustrated in this chapter. For the way in which it flows from 
the first Law, see Int. 13. Actions are said to operate directly, 
when they pass straight into objects, for the most part causing 
them to move. They will be better understood, when they are 
compared with actions that operate indirectly, as in chap. iv. and v. 

i Partavit, By comparing ch. i. and ii. we may see the broad differ- 
ence between Transitive and Intransitive verbs, as explained in 
the Introduction (13). The verbs in i. are aU Intransitive. They 
denote actions which stop short with the agent and have nothing 
to do with any other object. Hence they are followed by no noun. 
On the other hand the verbs in ii. are Transitive. They denote 
actions which pass over straight into objects, for the most part 
causing them to move; or, in other words, which operate directly. 
Hence, by the Law, they are followed by nouns in the accusative 
case. If I carry, drive, plough, bend, drag, &c., I must carry, 
drive, plough, bend, drag, &c., some object; and therefore there 
ust be a noun in the sentence to name the object. And this 
by the Law will be in the accusative case, because it names 
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an object operated on directly by the carrying, driving, ploughing, 
bending, dragging, &c. The object is in fact moved by such 
actions. But if I walk, sit, lie, sleep, &c., I do not operate on 
any object at all; and therefore there need be no other noun in 
the sentence than that which names the walking, sitting, lying, or 
sleeping object, or in other words the subject, as in the sentences 
of ^ast chapter. 
5 Amasti. For these contractions, see Primer 59 (note). 

m. 

1 Vocative, For the vocative, see Int. 26. 

2 Concord. For Adjectives see Primer 89 and 87 e ; also Int. 30 — 
34. In the present chapter we have only instances of the adjective 
as an epithet, not as a complement. 

3 Adverb. For adverbs see Primer 82; also Int. 37. An adverb 
qualifies, or tells something more about, the action or quality 
denoted by the verb or adjective to which it is attached. Thus in 
the example the verb vivit tells us that the general * lives ; ' the 
adverb feliciter attached to vivit tells us how he lives — 'happily.' 
The adjective fortis marks him as possessing the quality of braver^' ; 
the adverb egregie, attached to fortiSj denotes that he possesses it 
* eminently,' or in a very high degree. And the adverb valde^ 
attached to the adverb feliciter ^ denotes that the happiness also 
exists in a great degree. 

4 Conjunction. For conjunctions see Primer 84 ; also Int. 38, 39. 

5 Que. Observe that et stands between the two words coupled 
together, but que comes after the second word. Thus for • by land 
and sea' we have terra et mari^ but terra marique. And if there 
are more words than one to be joined on, as Thessalos ignes in 
line 27, qtie comes after the first of these words, as Thessalosque : 
see also pluviosque ventos, 29. Consequently, if there is a sentence 
to be joined on, que comes after the first word in the sentence. 
And it is not written by itself as an independent word, but is 
always attached to, or made to lean on, the word which it couples. 
Hence it is called an Enclitic or leaner on.' The same remarks 
apply to ve * or :' see 1. 47. 

6 Et vinum. Observe in this and the next two Unes the Latin equiva- 
lent for our * both — and.' 

7 Imtms. See Primer 22 note. 

8 Dulcis. Just as i- nouns take U as well as es in the accusative 
plural, so too do those adjectives of which the characteristic is i; 
though perhaps with adjectives es is the more common form. 

9 JRhodon. For the accusative JRhodon see Primer p. 120 d: for 
Mitylenen see Pr. 18. Tempe is also a Greek noun, in the ace. 
plur., contracted from Tifivea. 

10 Laborantes. Under the head of adjectives come participles, both 
active and passive, because they can be placed before nouns, just 
as adjectives can, and agree with those nouns in gender number 
and case. At the same time they keep, as will be seen, the con- 
struction proper to the verbs from which they come. 

11 Tuam, Under the head of adjectives come all those words 
which are sometimes called Pronouns, but should rather be called 
Pronominal Adjectives, because they can be placed before nouns 
just as adjectives can, and agree with those nouns in gender 
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number and case. These are the Possessives mens, tuus, suus, 
noster, vester: the Demonstratives hic^ iste, ille; is and its com- 
pounds t<2em and tps^ ; qui and its compounds, Eelative, Interro- 
gative and Indefinite. See Pr. 38, and Int. 35, 36. 

12 ^gida, A Greek accusative : like Naida. Pr. p. 121 c. 

13 Ne, The Latin negative adverb is non with the indicative, ne with 
the imperative mood (xxiii. 7). 

14 Millia. For Numeral Adjectives see Pr. p. 129. Mille is almost 
always an adjective, millia a noun. But when smaller numbers 
come between millia and the noun, as here, the construction may 
go on as if there were no millia in the sentence. 

IV. 

1 Pucro. Librum is parsed like puerum in ii., but puero may be 
parsed thus — 

Puero. Noun; dat. sing, from 2>Mero; n.puer; m.; *boy.* In the 
dative after daty as naming the object operated on indirectly by the 
giving. 

2 Dative. This is the main Law for the dative. See Int. 14 for the 
way in which it flows from the Primary Idea (Int. 9). An action 
operates indirectly, when it does not pass straight into an object 
causing it to move ; but operates at or round it, the object remain- 
ing at rest. 

3 Dabo, Head Int. 19, and compare the verbs in this chapter with 
those in chap. ii. In both they are transitive ; but the verbs in 
ii. denote actions, which operate only on one object and on that 
directly, and are therefore followed by one noun in the accusative 
case : while the verbs in this chapter denote actions which operate 
on two objects, on one directly and the other indirectly, and are 
tlierefore followed by two nouns, one in the accusative and the 
other in the dative case. Do * give ' may be considered the type- 
verb of this class, and such verbs as 'lend,* 'add,' 'supply,' 'join,' 
belong to it. It does not include many simple verbs, but a great 
number of verbs compounded with prepositions, as will be seen in 
the course of the chapter. The English verb will be followed by 
one noun without a preposition answering to the Latin accusative, 
aiid by one noun with a preposition answering to the Latin dative. 
*To' and 'for' are commonly given as signs of the Latin dative, 
but it will be seen that almost any preposition may be used in 
translating it. Verbs of this class are called in the Primer Tra- 
jective — Transitive, or Cui-Quid verbs. 

4 Tumulo. By observing carefully these sentences the pupil will 
come to understand the difference between the use of the accusa- 
tive and of the dative case. The primary idea of the accusative is 
'motion to;' of the dative, 'operation at:* and these ideas may be 
traced in the actual use of the two cases. But for practical pur- 
poses it is enough if the pupil grasp thoroughly the following 
simple idea. If an action so operates upon an object as to move 
it, the noun naming the object will be in the accusative. If an 
action so operates upon an object as not to move it, the noun 
naming the object will be in the dative. With the accusative, 
the action will pass into the object causing it to move : with 
the dative, the action will operate at; that is, in, on, under, 

in some way about, the object, which wiU remain at rest. To 
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ta^e a few instances. In line 1, the garland is moved, the girl is 
not moyed. In 2 the bodies are moved, the mound remains at 
rest. And the original meaning of do, * pnt/ shows the original 
idea of the dative still more clearly. I put the garland on the 
girl ; the slaves lay the body on the sepulchral mound. So in 7 
the water is put on the flame; in 9 the poison is put in the 
draught ; in 13 the fire is put under the walls ; in 10 the food is 
put before the dogs ; and so on. And even in sentences in which 
no actual bodily movement is spoken of, the idea remains the 
same. Thus in 8, though the lands are not actually moved, they 
are moved as property from one owner to another. 

5 Se, For se and sutis see Pr. 38. Se is one of the three real Pro- 
nouns in Latin, as it is always used instead of a noun, and never 
as an adjective: see Int. 2, 35. Suus is the possessive adjective 
attached to se, as jneiu is attached to ego, and tuus to tu. Both se 
and «uus refer to the subject of the sentence; which must be a 
word naming a third person, not ego or tu, 

6 Ademit, Compare this sentence with the preceding one, and 
observe that, whether I give the book to the boy, or take the book 
away from the boy, the book is operated on directly, the boy 
indirectly. The book is moved : the boy is not moved, but simply 
affected by the action. Hence the noun naming the book will be 
in the accusative, the noun naming the boy will be in the dative, 
according to the distinction given in Note 4. 

7 Deripuerunt. Compare similarly this sentence and the preceding 
one. The colours and the arms are moved; the shnnes and 
soldiers are not moved. 

8 Bohus, See Pr. p. 121. Stem hov : add bus, bov-bus. Before a 
consonant, the semi-consonant v is written u: hence we have bou* 
bus, which passes by contraction either into bobus or bubus, 

9 CircumdediL This is the first use of circumdo, 'Cato put (or 
drew) a ditch round the city.' The ditch is represented as operated 
on directly, being moved or drawn out; and therefore it has its 
noun in the accusative. The city is represented as operated on 
indirectly, not being moved, but being affected by the action, 
which takes place at or round it ; and therefore it has its noun in 
the dative. Circumdo has another use, as will appear hereafter. 

10 Fecit. We see by this and the following examples that an object 
has its noun in the dative, if it is affected by the result of an 
action, without being actually operated on by it. We can hardly 
say that Achilles is operated on at aU by the making of the arms, 
but he is affected by the result ; for he becomes the possessor of 
them. The dative then is the case used in Latin when the writer 
wishes to imply that an object is in any way affected by, or con- 
cerned or interested in, an action. And thus it comes to pass 
that verbs like facio, which seem to fall under the head Porto, 
because they only require one noun after them, are often found in 
the same class as Do; that is, with two nouns after them; because 
the action denoted by them can be conceived as affecting some 
object. 

11 Numitori, This and the following are rather extreme examples 
of the use of the dative. Numitor is affected by having his heart 
touched : the haughty youth is affected by his anger being roused. 
We have no corresponding use in English, and cannot translate 
by any of the ordinary signs of the dative ; but commonly Gm?^\a^ 
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simply the genitive. Or we may say something of this sort. *Nu- 
mitor felt his heart touched.' * The youth felt his anger excited.' 
Observe that in all such uses the original idea of the dative is 
still preserved. * Compassion touched the heart in Numitor.' So 
Hears in the woman/ line 89. 

12 Galeis, Such datives as these are commonly said to depend on 
the nouns rather than on the verbs: 'coverings for the helmets;' 
'remedies for diseases.' Compare 'garrison for the camp,' 'help 
to the legions,' lines 99, 100. Yet there is no difficulty in taking 
them after the verb. Galeis is in the dative just like Achilli in 
line 74: morbis is like Vesta in line 77, and castris (99) like filiit 
in line 36. 

13 Lucro. This use of the dative quite accords with the original idea 
of the case. 'Set it down in the way of — in the light of — gain;' 
that is, ' set it down as gain.' So in the next line, ' I regarded it 
in the light of a warning.' See v. 10. 

V. 

1 Cedit, In the last chapter we had to do with transitive verbs fol- 
lowed by the dative. In this chapter we have to do with intransitive 
verbs followed by the dative. But the construction in each as 
regards the dative is exactly the same, the action operating in- 
directly; that is, atf not to, the object. Such verbs we class as 
Verbs like Cedo ' yield,' Class II. They are called in the Primer, 
Trajective verbs, p. 136. 

We have therefore now Four Classes of Verbs, as arranged in Int. 
28. 

2 Adjacet. It appears that most of the verbs in this class, as of 
those nke do in Class III., are compounded of prepositions. But 
the prepositions have nothing to do with governing the case ; 
the dative here, as always, being due to the sort of operation 
denoted by the verb. 

3 Rlsere. In the last chapter (iv. 10) we found that certain verbs, 
as facio ' make,' which seemed properly to fall under the same head 
as portOf were followed like do by a dative as well as an accusative. 
Just so in this chapter we have certain verbs followed by the 
dative, which would rather seem to require no case at all, and 
which should therefore rather fall under the same head as amhulo. 
It is quite enough to say, * The parents smiled ; ' and so far rideo 
is like amhulo. But if we name the object on which they smiled ; 
the object not moved, but affected by or interested in the smiling ; 
the noun naming such object will be in the dative, and rideo wfil 
become like cedo. So in the next sentence niteo becomes like cedo^ 
because the girl 'shines' or 'looks bright' in my eyes. In fact 
cedo itself, which commonly means * yield,' and therefore seems to 
require a noun after it, was originally just like amhulo; meaning 
simply 'go slowly,' 'walk.' Marcus cedit, 'Marcus goes.' So far 
cedo is like amhulo: but it came to be used in a special sense. 
Marcus goes, and he goes at, or by the side of, Balbus. He does 
not go straight into, or against, Balbus; this would require the 
accusative : but he steps on one side, so that Balbus has nothing 
in his way; and this is marked by the dative. Hence MarcuB 
cedit Balho means ' Marcus yields to, or makes way for, Balbus.' 
Thus, if the verb is transitive, the action operates to an object : if 

is^ansitive, at an obiect. 
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From this it might appear that it is only neoessary to have two 
classes of verbs ; namely, intransitive verbs like ambulOf and transi- 
tive verbs Uke porto : and simply to add that, if any object has to 
be mentioned as in any way interested in the action denoted by 
such verbs without being moved thereby, the noun naming such 
object will be in the dative ; standing alone, if it comes after a 
verb like ambulo; standing with a noun in the accusative, 
if it comes after a verb like porto. Still there is such an 
obvious difference between the action of walking and yielding on 
the one hand, and of carrying and giving on the other: that, for 
practical purposes, it is better to have the fourfold division — 
ambulo f cedo^ porto, do: and the pupil should accustom himself, so 
far as he can, to refer the verbs he meets with to one or other of 
these four classes. 

Parebit, We come now to a slight difficulty. So far English and 
Latin verbs have run together, but now they take different turns. 
By applying the test (a) we see that ambulo and *walk' are alike. 
Neither need be followed by any noun at all, and therefore they 
are both intransitive, belonging ko Class I. So porto and * carry* 
are alike. Porto is followed by one noun in the accusative; * carry* 
by one noun without a preposition : therefore they are both tran* 
sitive, belonging to Glass III. Similarly do and ' give ' are alike, 
both belonging to Class IV. And cedo is like * yield.* Cedo is fol- 
lowed by one noun in the dative; * yield' by one noun with a pre- 
position : therefore by the test they are both intransitive, belonging 
to Class II. But now comes the difference. The English for pareo 
is * obey.* Pareo is followed by one noun in the dative ; therefore 
it is intransitive, belonging to Class II., like cedo. But 'obey' is 
followed by a noun without a preposition : therefore it is transitive, 
belonging to Class III., like * carry.* 

The reason of this difference is not hard to find. It depends on 
the origin of verbs, and the sort of action denoted by them. Of 
the origin we will not speak at present, but the action may be 
explained thus. If the action is performed by the body, it is 
tolerably clear how it operates ; but it is not equally clear, if the 
action is not one performed by the body. If I carry or kill 
Marcus, it is clear that I operate on him directly : but it may bo 
doubted whether I operate thus, when I love, or please, or obey 
him. The action of carrying or killing passes straight into him, 
causing him to move : but it may bo doubted whether the action 
of loving, pleasing, and obeying passes straight into him, causing 
motion^; or operates round him, not causing motion. In other 
words, 'it maybe doubted whether *love,' 'please,' and 'obey' are 
transitive, or intransitive verbs : but there can be no doubt that 
'carry' and 'kill' are transitive; just as there can bo no doubt 
on the other hand that 'run' and 'walk' are intransitive. Wo 
need not therefore be surprised to find that the same action has 
been viewed differently by the Bomans and the English ; so that 
the verb denoting it is transitive in one language, intransitive, in 
the other. To discover then how the action is viewed, we must 
apply the test. The English verb 'love' is followed by a noun 
without a preposition ; the corresponding Latin verb amo is fol- 
lowed by a noun in the accusative ; therefore both ' love ' and amo 
are transitive. On the other hand, the English 'please' 
• obey ' are found by the same test to be transitive ; V " 
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corresponding Latin yeihs placeo and pareo are found to be intran- 
sitive ^. That is, the actions of pleasing and obeying are regarded 
in English as passing straight into the object, while by the Homans 
they were regarded as operating round it. And clearly the Homans 
had reason in thus regarding them. For if I please or obey a 
person, I do not act upon him in the same way as if I love him. 
The action is much less violent. Instead of acting so as to move 
him, I may rather be regarded as standing by his side and per- 
forming an action in which he is interested or concerned. And 
this feebler idea of action the Homans expressed by putting the 
nouns after such verbs in the dative case : that is, they made them 
intransitive. 

"WhUe however it may be well for the pupil to accustom himself 
to think of the different actions denoted by verbs, all that is neces- 
sary for the present is that he should learn the following Hule. 
If a verb is followed in English by a noun without a preposition, 
the noun after the corresponding Latin verb will be in the accusa- 
tive case, with certain exceptions which must be carefully com- 
mitted to memory. 

The First List of such exceptions is dealt with in this Chapter : 
see Pr. 104 — 109, and also App. p. 135. An imperfect list is given 
in Arnold's Henry, lesson 40, which however it may be con- 
venient to learn for the sake of the help afforded by the rhymes. 
We may call them Verbs like Pareo in Class II. As far as the 
Latin goes, they are exactly like cedo; but they differ from cedo in 
this, that the corresponding English verb is transitive. 
6 Nupsit. This is a good instance of the way in which a verb comes 
to have a dative case after it. Nubo means simply * I veU myself : ' 
but it came to be applied specially to a woman's putting on the 
bridal veil. Now in doing this she operates indirectly on the 
bridegroom, who is affected by or interested in the action. Hence 
the noun naming the bridegroom is in the dative, and Nubo 
means simply * marry:' as Tullia nubit Marco , *Tullia marries 
Marcus.' 

Observe that Nubo only means * marry' when applied to a woman, 
as the man did not put on a bridal veil. He l(d the woman to his 
house as his wife ; and therefore duco uxorem or simply duco is the 
Latin for * marry' when the action is performed by a man: as, 
MarctLS dueit Tulliam, * Marcus marries Tullia.' 

6 IgnoscenU This sentence shows the literal meaning of ignosco, 
* The gods will not know this offence in your case,' that is, * will 
forgive you this offence,* So far therefore ignosco is like do. But 
it is more commonly used without an accusative, the noun in 
the dative usually naming the person forgiven, as in line 52; 
though it is sometimes followed by a noun naming the thing for- 
given in the dative, as in line 59. 

7 Succurrit. *Kuns up to the aid of.' The object helped is not 
moved by the helper. Hence verbs meaning ♦ help ' are followed 
by the dative, except juvo, which is followed by the accusative. 
Similarly verbs meaning ' order' are followed by the dative, except 
jubeo, 

8 Vacate Vaco means 'I am free.' If then I am free from aU other 
pursuits, I have time for one particular pursuit : and on that pur- 

» 'But originally" obey' in English, as olHr in French, was intransitive, beiiig 
followed by the preposition * to.' ^Acta vii. 39.) 
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snit I operate indirectly, as it is affected by my being free ; for it 
receives my whole attention. Hence vaco with the dative means 
* pay attention to,* * study. * 
9 Est mihi. See Kem. &* The dative denoting operation 'at/ est 
mihi liber means * there is at, or by, me a book ; * that is, * I have a 
book.' 
10 Curtp, This is commonly called the Double Dative, but the name 
has little meaning, as we have seen the same construction with only 
one dative (rv. 13). Mihi ea res curce est^ and earn rem curce habeo^ 
mean the same, est mihi answering exactly to habeo; see note 9. 
Sometimes too it is called the Dative of End or Design ; but it 
merely seems, in accordance with the primary idea of the Dative, 
to denote the state or sphere in which ah object is placed. * That 
matter is in the state, or in the light, of a care to me.* *■ I hold it 
in the light of a care.' It may conmionly be translated into 
English without any sign of a case at all : as, * that matter is a 
great care to me.' So, es konori rei-puhlica, * you are a credit to 
your country.* 

VI. 

1 Est, There are two distinct uses of the verb sum. a. Sum de- 
notes positive existence or being : as, Deus est^ *■ God exists ; ' tern- 
pus aut est aut non est, * time either is or is not ;' fiumen est Arar, 
'^ there is a river called Arar ; ' dum ero, 'as long as I live; ' and so 
on. In this sense it is called the substantive verb. 

b. Sum is also used, without any verbal force, simply as a 
copula; that is, to couple two words together: as, hom^) est bonus, 
' the man is good ; ' aqua est calidot *■ the water is hot.' In this 
sense therefore it is called the copula. 

In the last chapter we had sum as a substantive verb: as, est mihi 
liber, * a book exists by me,' * I have a book,' 82 : ea res est mihi 
cura, * that thing exists in my eyes in the Ught of a care,' 105; 
and so on. In this chapter we have sum as a copula. 

2 Garus, These adjectives are among adjectives what verbs like 
eedo are among intransitive verbs. Just as verbs like cedo differ 
from verbs like ambulo in requiring a noun after them to com- 
plete the sense, so do adjectives like cams *dear' differ from 
adjectives like longus * long.' And further ; just as a verb like 
niteo * shine,' which eomes naturally under verbs like ambulo, may 
be followed by a dative, and therefore come under verbs like cedo : 
80 adjectives like pulcher * beautiful,* which are naturally like 
longus *long,' may be followed by a dative and therefore come 
under cams * dear.' We can say, puella est pulchra, * the girl is 
beautiful :' or, puella est pulchra mihi, * the girl is beautiful in my 
eyes.* In other words, just as we found we might include cedo 
under ambulo (v. 3), so we may group all adjectives together in 
one class, simply adding that, if the quality denoted by the adjec- 
tive can be conceived as operating on or in, or as affecting, some 
object, then we may expect the adjective to be followed by the 
dative. 

Adjectives like carus are in the Primer called Trajective (104 and 
p. 186). 

3 Complement. See Int. 30. In the sentence, * The good man died,* 
♦good* is an epithet, as in Ch. iii. In the sentence, ' The mas^YSv 
good,* * good' is a complement, as in thia Qi\ia^\.«t. 
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vn. 

1 Genitive, For the Genitive see Int. 9, 10 and 22, 23. It there 
appears that the idea of Possession follows naturally from the pri- 
mary idea of * motion from; ' because the object, from which 
another object comes out, has possessed that object. It also ap- 
pears that in common use the Ablative has taken from the Genitive 
all the work connected with the primary idea of * motion frovi^ 
leaving it only the secondary work connected with * possession : * so 
that if an object can in any way be conceived as possessing another 
object, we may expect its noun to be in the genitive case. Still 
in most cases of the genitive the original idea of * motion from ' 
may be readily traced. 

2 Actively. The same words GaUxe arnor may mean either * love 
felt by Galba,' or *love felt for Galba.' When they mean ' love felt 
by Galba,' Galba is in the genitive of the active possessor, just like 
pueri, Galba possesses the love actively ; for, as he feels it, he 
acts ; just as the boy possesses the letter actively, for he writes it. 
This is commonly called the Subjective genitive (Pr. 127). 

3 Passively, When the words Galbce amor mean 'love felt for 
Galba,* GalbcB is in the genitive of the passive possessor, just like 
lucri, Galba possesses the love passively ^ for he does not feel it, 
but it is felt for him : just as the desire is felt for gain. This is 
commonly called the Objective genitive (Pr. 432). 

4 Partiti/vely. The whole clearly possesses the part. Whenever 
therefore an object can be conceived as in any way containing 
another object, its noun may be in the genitive case : as in the 
expressions major NeronuMf *the elder of the Neros;' uterque 
nostrum^ ' each of us two ; ' and the like. This is commonly called 
the Partitive genitive. 

5 Labieni. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the genitive of the active possessor. Labienus writes the letter; 
Polycletus makes the statues ; the women make the complaints, 
and so on. This is the simplest and genuine use of the genitive, 
the idea of * motion /rom' being plainly seen. The letter comes 
from Labienus, the statues from Polycletus, the complaints from 
the women, and so on. It is most like our English genitive, being 
commonly rendered by help of *s' with the apostrophe ; as *the 
boy's letter,* ' the artist's picture,* and so on. 

6 Ccesaris. In this genitive there is simply the secondary idea of 
possession, the primary idea of ' motion from ' being almost entirely 
lost. But we include under the genitive of the active possessor 
all simple kinds of possession, even though it does not appear that 
the possessor acts, provided only it be clear that he is not acted 
upon: as, Ccesaris horti^ ' Caesar's gardens;' pueri soror, ' the boy's 
sister,' and the like. Caesar holds the gardens, the boy holds his 
sister, among his possessions or belongings, and therefore their 
nouns are in the genitive case. 

7 Gloria. In this and the following sentences we have instances of 
the genitive of the passive possessor. The glory does not possess 
the desire as a feeling or belonging of its own, but has the desire 
felt for it by some other object. So in 34 the love is felt for the 
girl, not by the girl. And in 35 the grandsons do not entertain 
themselves the recollection, but have the recollection entertained 
of them hy Numitor. And in 36 it is not the Sabine women who 

do the wrong, but the wiong is done to l\ieai. 
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In this clftss of genitiyes the idea of ^ motion from/ though not so 
apparent as in the former, may be traced thus. Every effect 
comes from its cause, as the stream comes from its spring. Now 
a noun in this genitive may generally be considered as naming the 
producing cause from which some effect flows. Thus the glory or 
the food is the cause which produces the desire. The girl is the 
cause which produces the love : the love as an effect comes from 
her as the cause. And even in 36 the women may be regarded as 
the cause from which the wrong-doings proceed^. Still there can 
be no doubt that in these genitives the ideas both of possession and 
of ' motion from' are somewhat forced, and it is more natural to 
regard, as we often do, the action as going towards an object 
rather than as coming from it. Thus we talk of * the injuries done 
to the Sabine women,* *rage at the death,' * affection for the girl,^ 

* rivalry for the throne,' and sb on. And so in Latin we can 
regard the action as going toward the object —we can say nosier in 
te amor, tuus erga me amor, ira erga duces, remedia adversus 
venena, and the like. 

8 Lectio* In these genitives after verbal nouns we have an extreme 
use of the genitive of the passive possessor. As in the last rule, 
we should rather have expected to find the action going towards 
the object, the reading towards the books, rather than from them; 
and therefore such verbal nouns followed by the same case as the 
verbs from which they are formed. And instances of this sort are 
found; as, Quid tibi hanc digito tactio est? *What are you touch- 
ing this woman for?' justitia est obtemperatio scriptis legibus, 
' justice is obedience to written laws.' But this construction did 
not make way in the language, and the genitive construction 
was preferred. "We can easily say admiratio viri * admiration of 
the man,' the man being the cause from which the admiration 
proceeds; and hence this construction came to cover all such 
nouns, as lectio librorum, * the reading of books,* interfectio regis^ 

* the killing of the king ; * though it is far-fetched to regard the 
books as possessing the reading, or as the cause from which the 
reading comes. And it was probably on this account that the 
construction was not a favourite one. With some words indeed it 
was hardly ever used, a curious construction with the participle 
being adopted instead; as rex interfectus instead of interfectio 
regis, for which see Ch. xx. 

9 Romanorum, Notice here in the same sentence both uses of the 
genitive ; • the injuries done by the Eomans to the Sabine women.* 

10 Militum. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the Partitive genitive, where the idea of 'motion from' may be 
thus traced. If we cut a whole into parts, it is not with the inten- 
tion of letting the parts lie as they are, included in the whole, but 
of taking one or more of them away from the whole. Hence in- 
stead of the Partitive genitive we may have ex with the ablative, 
as duo ex pastoribus, ' two of the shepherds.'- 

11 Ordinis, These and the following genitives are commonly called 
genitives of quality. They seem to follow naturally from the use 
of the partitive genitive. If we speak of a man of ' a certain 
class,' we regard the class as a whole of which the individual man 
is a part; and if we speak of * a man of courage,' we can regard 

1 Hence this genitive is sometimes called t\iQ G«m\>vi% cAXNi^^^^.^oafo. 
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the conrage as a class or sort, of which the man is an individnat 
instance. For a similar use with the ablatiye, see Gh. xn,, note 4. 

vni. 

1 Cupidus. Exactly the same reason seems to hold for the genitive 
after adjectives as after nouns. If glory is the cause from which 
the desire flows, it is also the cause from which .comes the fact of 
the man being desirous. 

2 Nostrum. For the difference of meaning between these two sen- 
tences, see VII. d. 

3 Plena. It wiU be seen that adjectives denoting fulness may also 
be followed by the ablative: see ch. xii. 27, 32. 

4 Vacuus. It will be seen that adjectives denoting emptiness may 
also be followed by the ablative : ch. xi. Bem. /. 

5 Meminit. For the defective verb meminij see Pr. 74. And observe 
that memini may also be followed by the accusative as in the 
next line. 

6 Implevit. Verbs denoting fulness are very seldom followed by the 
genitive ; much more frequently, as will be seen, by the ablative. 
Verbs however denoting the opposite to fulness, as want, are often 
followed by the genitive ; thou^ more commonly by the ablative. 
See ch. xi. 

7 DesineK In this and the two following sentences we have verbs of 
ceasing and freeing followed by the genitive. But this is not the 
proper construction in prose, the ablative being used (ch. xi.). 
The sentences however are given to show the original use of the 
genitive, namely; * motion from.1 In this way too may be explained 
the genitive after adjectives and verbs denoting emptiness, want, 
and the Hke ; as in all such the notion of taMng * from * is con- 
tained. See Int. 23. 

8 Gonscia, In this and the following sentences we have a ffew adjec- 
tives that may be followed by the genitive and dative: by the 
genitive, because they are connected with nouns that are followed 
by the genitive of the passive-possessor; by the dative, because they 
denote qualities that can be conceived as operating indirectly on 
objects. Conscius sum facinoriSj *I am cognisant of the deed,* *I 
have a Imowledge of the deed:* the deed being the cause froTiz 
which my knowledge comes. Conscius sum facinoH, • I am privy 
to the deed:' the deed being the object at or about which my 
knowledge operates. 

9 Miseret. In these impersonal verbs the special force of the cases 
is most distinctly marked. They seem to be remains of the old 
language before the introduction of the nominative case, which, as 
dealing with words not things, appears to be of later date (Int. 25). 
But in these sentences we see the actual working of the action 
from one object to another. * From the lame old man (gen.) pity 
comes into me ' (ace.) ; * from his cowardice shame goes into the 
boy ; * * from your conduct disgust enters my soul,' and so on. 

10 Expertes, See Bem. c. 

1 Sentences to which an asterisk is affixed axe inserted, not for imitation, in 
but as showing points of construction. 
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IX. 

1 Ablative. For the double origin of the Ablative see Int. 21 — 24. 
The name 'ablative,* which was given to the case by Julius Caesar, 
points only to its genitive origin : and it was charaoteristic of that 
active-minded man, in thus naming it, to seize on the active (or 
'from') idea involved in its origin from the genitive, rather than on 
the more quiet (or 'at') idea involved in its origin from the 
dative. 

2 Prepositions, For Prepositions see'Pr. 83 and Int. 40. The lines 
there quoted for the, cases which follow prepositions should be 
learnt; as it is sufficient for the purpose at present to be acquainted 
with their use, the reasons being in some instances somewhat hard 
to understand. 

3 Place. In this chapter the Laws for the cases which are perfectly 
general in their application, being true of any object whatever, are 
applied to actual places;, as towns, countries, houses, fields, and 
the like. 

4 Through. 'Motion to^ is the primary idea>of the accusative, but a 
part of this idea is 'motion through.^ For in moving through a 
space, I come to each point of it in turn.. Hence when we say that 
* motion to' is the primary idea of the accusative,, we hold it to in- 
clude 'motion through.' 

5 Commonly. This word must be attended to, as the rule is by no 
means universaL For,, firstly, prepositions are not always placed 
before all such nouns except those mentioned in the text. They 
are always (in prose) placed before such nouns in the accusative, 
but not always before such nouns in the ablative (line 90, &c.). 
And, secondly, the names of towns, &c., are not always without 
prepositions (66). Still for common use the rule holds. 

6 Venit. In this and the following sentence we have instances of the 
accusative marking the place to which motion is directed. As 
'motion to* is the primary idea denoted by the accusative, these 
sentences might have come at the beginning of the second chapter, 
where the accusative is first mentioned. But they fall more con- 
veniently here, both because they come propezly under the head 
of 'place,' which we are now considering; and also because the 
idea of 'motion to,' through the primary one denoted by the accu- 
sative, is not in such common use as the secondary or derived idea 
that the accusative follows transitive verbs-: or, in other words, 
that if an object is spoken of as operated on directly ^ its noun is in 
the accusative case. In fact so completely has this secondary idea 
become the ruling idea of the accusative case, that nouns are in 
the accusative after a transitive verb without any preposition (or 
additional sign); whereas, when the accusative denotes * motion 
tOf' a preposition is required, with the exception given in Eule/. 
It must be carefully noted that, though the rule for the accusative 
applies in this chapter to nouns naming 'place,' as in the next to 
nouns naming 'time,' it is equally true for nouns naming any 
object whatever; as living creatures, material objects, thoughts, 
and so on : and that for all such a preposition is required. 

7 Ad Siciliam. Observe the difference between the prepositions in 
and ad, Macedoniam and Siciliam are in the accusative, because 
they name the places to which motion is directed. This is shown 
by *m,' the case-ending of the accusative. Bxit \>\i<& ^jt^^Ok^s^^ssc^y 
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as additional signs, show the sort of ' to : * in showing that iBneas 
went ' into ' Sicily, into the inside of it ; ad showing that the king 
sailed * to ' Sicily, to the outside of it. He did not enter it in his 
ship. 

8 Per Italiam, So the preposition per shows that the motion is 
directed to each portion of the object in turn, that is, through it. 
Observe that, before nouns naming * place,' per is always required 
to convey the notion of 'through' (cf. x. c), except when the 
notion is simply one of distance (as in line 17). Puer amhulat per 
Romam, * the boy walks through Bome : ' here Romam, though the 
name of a town, requires the per to distinguish the kind of motion. 
But, puer ambulat duo millia passuum^ *the boy walks two miles.' 
Here per is not required, for the two miles can mean nothing else 
than the space through which he walks. He might walk *to' 
Rome, but he cannot wsilk *to' two miles. The Latin language it 
must be remembered is an exceedingly sensible language; the 
sense almost always guiding us to the rule. Thus we may say of 
prepositions that they are seldom added, unless they are wanted to 
define further what is broadly stated by the termination of the case. 

9 Macedonia. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the Ablative marking the place /rom which motion is directed. 

10 Ah Sicilia. Observe that ex and ab further define the *from' idea 
denoted by the ablative, just as in and ad further define the *to ' 
idea denoted by the accusative. Ex means *from the inside of;' 
in means * to the inside of,' an object. Ab means • from the out- 
side oi;^ ad means * to the outside of, ' an object. Thus in 23 they 
run from the inside of the city ; but in 24 I drove the beggar from 
the outside of the door. 

11 In GalUa. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the Ablative marking the place at which the action operates. 

12 Mileti. By Rule e the names of towns are in the dative ; but Mileti 
looks like a genitive from stem Mileto. See Int. 24, from which 
the following is abridged for nouns of the second (or o) declension. 
The original dative ended in t, as Mileto-i. Now this might be 
contracted either into Mileto (like of/f(f>),or into Miletoi (like of/cot), 
and then Mileti. Of these two forms, Mileto was employed for 
all ordinary cases of the dative: but for the original use of the 
dative, that is, to denote the place at, the special form Mileti was 
reserved. 

Though this is doubtless the explanation of the forms Mileti, 
Tarenti, domi, humi, &c. , it seems probable that both in the first 
and second declensions such nouns came in the siugudar to be 
regarded in common usage as genitives ^ ; and that the plural nouns 
came to be regarded as ablatives. 

13 Garthagini. Just so, in the singular number of the third declen- 
sion, the ablative came sometimes to be used instead of the dative ; 
especially in poetry, as in this and the next sentence. For as the 
ablative was used with all other nouns to mark the * place af,' it 
seemed unnecessary to retain for the names of towns only such an 
oldfashioned and unique use of the dative. 

14 Thalamo. This and the three following sentences show well the dif- 
ference between the accusative and ablative, and the use of preposi- 

1 The secondary idea of possession denoted by the genitive would allow this 
use; for if I dwell at Miletus, Miletus for the time possesses me. Also the Greek 
UBage favours it 
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tions as additional signs. The ablative Thalamo shows that the 
queen was sitting *at/ that is, in close proximity to, her chamber: 
the preposition in shows the sort of proximity; that she was sitting, 
not under, nor in front of, but ' in ' her chamber. The accusative 
Thalamum shows that she was walking ' towards * her chamber : 
the preposition in shows that she passed * into ' it. So the ablative 
arbor e shows that the apples lie * at,' or near, the tree: the pre- 
position mb shows the kind of nearness.; that they lie, not in, nor 
on, nor in front of, but * under ' the tree. The Accusative arborem 
shows that the throwing was directed '"towards * the tree : the pre- 
position sub shows that the result of the throwkig was that the 
apples lay * under* the tree. 

Observe, that it is the case of the noun which marks the difference 
between 'motion to/ and 'operation a«,* an object. The preposi- 
tion is an additional sign ; showing, if followed by the accusative, 
the sort of ' to ; ' if followed by the ablative, the sort of -* at,' or the 
sort of 'from' (Note 4). In English, where we have no case- 
ending, we can sometimes mark the difference by changing the 
preposition, but not always. Thus, we can translate in either by 
' in ' or ' into ' according to the case : but we cannot mark the dis- 
tinction in translating sub^ as we say ' under ' with both cases. 

15 In arbore. Observe that the preposition in does not make it clear 
in Latin whether we mean 'in' or 'on.' The ablative arbore 
shows that the girl is sitting ' at ' a tree : but the preposition in 
does not distinguish whether she was sitting on a tree, or inside a 
(hollow) tree. This however can generally be decided by the 
context. 

16 Ad patrem. Observe in this and the following sentences the differ- 
ence between the ^English and Latin idioms. We say, 'to her 
father at Eome; ' but in Latin it is put more correctly 'to Home 
to her father : ' both nouns being in the accusative, because the 
motion is directed both 'to' Kome and 'to' her father. So in 
English, ' from my mother at Capua ; ' but in Latin, ' from Capua 
from my mother :' both nouns being in the ablative, because the 
motion is directed both ' from ' Capua and ' from ' my mother. 

17-46 Roma. Here a preposition is prefixed to the name of a town ; 
but it is commonly omitted. 

18 Domi. Observe that domi may be used in this sense with a noun ; 
a.Bj-domi GcBsaris^ 'in Caesar's house:" or with a possessive adjec- 
tive ; as, domi suce^ ' in his own house: * but with other adjectives 
the ablative with in is used: as, in domo pulchraj in domo illat and 
the like. Similarly domum can be used with a noun and posses- 
sive adjective without a preposition, and sometimes domos in the 
plural. Prepositions however are occasionally prefixed, as in 
nostram domum^ in nostra doma. 

19 Militia. Observe these few other nouns which are used like domi 
in the old sense of the dative, and (in the second or o declension) 
with the special form in i: as, militia y 'in the field,' 'on foreign 
service ;' belliy 'in war,' 'abroad;' humi^ * on the ground;' animi\ 

1 Animi is-.eommonly thought to be in the genitive, and there is no reason 
•why it should not be. We have seen (vni. 8) that there are adjectives followed 
both by the genitive and dative ; and so, as we can say sanitas animi ' soundness 
4i{ mind;' we may be allowed (viii. a) to say sanus animi 'sound of mind,' as 
well as samis animo 'sound in mind.' Accordingly we find sanv^ mentis aut 
Animi tui, Plant. Trin. 454, and desipiehammeniis^ where meutis \a tVfewVj vft.'Cekft 
genitive. But surely such a use of the genitive ia loite^, ^icA \\. \& ^ksxc^^x Vi 
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* in the mind.' Observe also that the adverbs denoting the * placd 
at ' are datives in form : as ubij ibi (like tibi)f illic (from stem iUo 
with the enclitic ce), hiCf istict and the like. 

20 Terra. In this and the following sentences we have instances of 
the preposition being omitted before- neuns naming ' the place at,* 
beside those excepted in rule/. Observe- especially loco, and when 
the adjective totvs is joined to a noon. Beford- most such nouns 
however the preposition is placed. 

21 Patria, In this and the following sentences we have instances of 
the preposition being omitted before nouns naming the * place /rom,' 
beside those excepted in rule^/. Prepositions are almost always 
placed before such nouns after verbs denoting simple motion from 
a place, as going, coming, walking : but after verbs which contain 
the idea of motion from, as departing, expelling, and the like ; the 
preposition is more readily omitted. 

It is hard to give any* general rule for the use of prepositions with 
the ablative. But it may be remarked that with some verbs the 
usage of the best writers has established a rule which can only be 
learnt by practice : but that with most verbs common sense is the 
best guide. Use a preposition when i4i is at all wanted to make 
the meaning cleaj:. 

X. 

1 Time, The Rules, for * motion from and to,'' and * operation at,* 
which were applied in the last chapter to nouns naming Places, 
are applied in this chapter to nouns naming Times. The follow- 
ing slight differences however should be noted, 

1. Nouns naming the * time to ' are in the accusative, and the 
Hime from^ are in the ablative, just like nouns naming * place:' 
but prepositions are not omitted, asithey are before the names of 
towns. 

Instances of * time to' and *from* are given in the first few sen- 
tences of this chapter ; but they are not noticed in the rules at the 
head, as they are not of such frequent occurrence as instances of 
the time through which an action, is continued, and the time at 
which it is performed. 

2. Nouns nammg the *time through* are in the accusative; but 
a preposition is not necessary-, as it is before the names ot places. 

2 Through, We have seen that the idea of motion * to ' includes the 
idea of motion ' through ' (ix. 4) : and this of course applies to time 
as well as to any other object : for if I pass through a given time, 
I come to each moment of it in turn. 

3 Per annos,. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the preposition per placed before nouns naming time * through ;* 
though before nouns naming actual times, as years, days, and the 
like, it is commonly omitted. But it should be prefixed if the 
noun names an object that lasts through time; as peace, war, 
famine, pestilence,, and the like. 

4 Horis, In these sentences we have instances of the time * through ' 
in the ablative. The construction is not usual, but may be ex- 
plained in this way. Instead of the battle being regarded as 
lasting through five hours, which would require the accusative, it 

re^rd animi, which constantly occurs, as one of the many instances of the 
pnnmrjr dative denoting * at,* 
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is regarded as taking place in : that is, in all of ; the five hours, 
which adnfits of the ablative. Just as in the sentences on Place, 
-we had tola urbe^ * in the whole of the city,' instead of per totam 
urhem, * through the whole of the city' (ix. 90). 

5 Decimo, In this and the following sentences we have instances of 
the usual construction with the ablative ; namely, time ' at,' just 
as we had place * at ' in the last chapter. And this construction, 
as we have seen, was derived from the primary idea of the dative. 
Since then in the chapter on Place we found that the Dative re- 
tained a portion of its old use ; as in the names of towns, domi, 
bellit animi, and the like ; we might expect something of the kind 
in nouns naming the Time. And something of the kind may be 
found, though not in modem use. The forms die septimi, die 
nonif die crastini are found in old writers, septimi &c. being old 
datives of the o declension like Mileti (ix. n. 12). Also in such 
words as postridie (from posteri die) * on the day after,' pridie * the 
day before,' heri ' yesterday,' luci * by daylight,' are traces of the 
same use. So ubi means * at which time,' as well as * at which 
place.' 

6 Adventu. By our Rule (rx. a. 11) the Ablative, as derived from the 
Dative, does not only mark operation in, but operation at in the 
widest sense. Hence not only nouns naming actual times, as 
' hour,' * day,' are in the ablative, but also nouns naming events 
at, or on, or about which some action is performed. Thus in this 
line, * at Caesar's arrival ;' in the next, ' at sunset.' 

7 In tempore. In this and the following sentences we have the 
prepositions placed before nouns naming the time * at.' But this 
is not common. 

8 Diebus. In this and the following sentences we have the noun in 
the ablative naming the time, not exactly at, but in the course of, 
which an action is, or is not, performed : * 1 concluded the war in 
the course of fifteen days.' So in 52, ' In the course of many years 
Boscius has not come to Bome ; ' his coming has not taken place 
in the many years. 

9 Annis, This use of the ablative follows from the above construc- 
tion, but leaves something to be supplied by the sense, -^milius 
has vowed the temple at some time in the course of the seven 
previous years ; but as no time is mentioned, and the action 
is not a continued one, the sense requires it to be either the 
beginning or the end. Now it clearly is not the end ; therefore it 
must be the beginning, ' ^milius had vowed the temple eleven 
years before.' The stricter construction would be undecimo anno, 

10 Diebus. Here the sense on the contrary requires the end, not the 
beginning, of the few days to be meant. 

11 Obiit, Here too the sense requires that it should be at the end of 
the few days that Caia died. His marks the days as close to the 
time when she made her will. She made her will, and in the 
course of a few days from that date she died. 

12 Abhinc. Here on the other hand the beginning is referred to; 
* thirty days ago.' In the following sentence we have both be- 
ginning and end meant : Barbari oppidum paucis diebus, quibus eo 
Romani venerant, expugnatum cognoverant, Csbs. hi. 23. The 
Bomans came at the beginning of the few days, and the town was 
jstormed at the end of them ; both events happening in them. 
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XI. 

1 A servo. In this chapter we have two uses of the ahlative, derived 
from the First Law for the Ablative (ix. Bern. a). Of these nses the 
chief is the one expressed in Bern, e^ and illustrated in this sentence. 
If the boy is carried by the slave, he suffers the carrying from, or at 
the hands of, the slave. The action of carrying comes from the slave. 
Hence servOy the noun naming the agent from whom the action 
comes, is in the ablative case; the preposition a or ab being always 
added by way of distinction, in accordance with the usage of nouns, 
not the names of towns or small islands (ix. Bem. / ). 

2 Portatur, Observe how an active sentence, as serous puerumportaty 
can be changed into a passive sentence, as puer a servo portatur, 
Puerumj the word in the accusative after the transitive verb portatj 
passes into puer^ the subject- word to the passive verb portatur; 
the boy being now the subject about which the sentence is made. 
And servuSf the subject- word to portat in the active sentence, 
passes into the ablative with the preposition a or ab. 

3 Concurritur. We have seen in the last note how the accusative 
after a transitive verb in the active voice can pass into the 
nominative to the same verb in the passive voice. But the verb 
must be transitive for this change to take place. If the verb be 
intransitive, as curro, ambulo, there is no accusative case after it 
to pass into the nominative. We cannot say curro hominem *I 
run a man;' ambulo puerum, *I walk a boy;* and therefore we 
cannot say homo curritur, * a man is run;' puer amhulatur, * a boy 
is walked.' In other words, intransitive verbs cannot pass through 
the passive voice, as transitive verbs can. But though we cannot 
say, curror, *I am run;' curreriSj *thou art run;' hom^ curritur, 
* the man is run ; ' yet it might we expected that we could say, cursus 
curritur, * the course is run,' as we do in English ; since we can say, 
curro cur sum (B). But this is not the Latin idiom. The Latin 
idiom is to use the verb impersonally ; that is, without a subject 
word ; as curritur, * a running is made.' 

In Latin therefore, the intransitive verb may pass through the 
passive, but only in the third person singular of each tense ; and 
without a subject-word, or impersonally ; as curritur, currebatur, 
curretur, cursum est, &c. And inasmuch as it is used imper- 
sonally, it is commonly used when we do not care to particularise 
the persons by whom the action is performed. It answers there- 
fore to the French use of the word on, or to our indefinite use of 
the pronoun *they,' or of 'men:' as, undique' concurritur, *they 
run together,' or, * men run together from all sides.' Or it may be 
rendered by a passive sentence: as, diupugnabatur,^ioi a longtime 
the battle was maintained.* 

But, though it is not necessary or perhaps usual to name with 
such verbs the agent by whom the action is performed, it is possi- 
ble to name him ; and then the usual construction with ab is 
adopted : as, ab oppidanis concurritur, * a rush is made by the 
townsmen,' 'the townsmen run together:' the ablative with ab 
being used, because the action of running together proceeds from 
the townsmen. See note 1. 

4 Paretur. Pareo was our type-verb for that class of verbs which 
are intransitive in Latin, but transitive in English (see v. 5) : and 
with these special care is wanted in the passive voice. For as in 
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English we cannot say, ' the man is mn,' we are not likely to say 
in Latin, homo curritur. But in English we can say, * I am obey- 
ed,' and therefore we might expect to say in Latin, ego pareor. 
But this is wrong ; for the rule is absolute. If the verb in Latin 
be intransitive, it cannot pass through the persons of the passive 
Toice : and those verbs are intransitive which are followed in 
Latin by the dative case. It is only a word which can stand in 
the accusative after an active verb tliat can stand in the nomina- 
tive before a passive verb. Therefore the Latin for * I am obeyed,' 
is not, epo pareor J but paretur mihi, * obedience is yielded to me.' 
* Thou art resisted ' is not, tu resisterisj but renstitur ti6t, * a stand 
is made against you.' 
6 Mortutis. For the conjugation of Deponents, see Pr. 61. 

6 Datus est. In going through the passive voice the pupil will do 
well to remember the four classes into which we divided verbs in 
going through the active voice : namely, I. Intransitive verbs like 
Ambulo. II. Intransitive verbs like Cedo (including Pareo). III. 
Transitive verbs like Porto. IV. Transitive verba like Do (y. 1.). 
In the first part of this chapter we have only to do with transitive 
verbs; for they only pass fully through the passive voice. In 
the first six lines we have the verbs of the class III. like Porto. 
But in line 7 we see how verbs like Do pass into the passive. 
Librunij the word in the accusative after the active deditj becomes 
liber, subject-word to the passive datus est. Homo, subject-word to 
deditf passes into ab homine, to denote the agent froni whom the 
action of giving proceeds; that is, by whom the action is per- 
formed. So far exactly like porto. But the dative puero remains 
the same in the passive sentence as in the active. For the boy is 
operated on in exactly the same way. Whether I say, * The man 
gave the book to the boy ; ' or, * The book was given by the man 
to the boyy the boy is operated on, not directly, but indirectly : he 
is not moved in position, but is affected by having the book given 
him. In fact, to keep the original idea of the dative, the book is 
so operated on as to be at, or by the side of, the boy ; and there- 
fore in each sentence puero is in the dative case : * The book was 
put by the man by the side of the boy.' 

Similarly, sentence 8 passes from the active sentence, Tumus 
bellum Latinis intulit : and sentence 9 from the active sentence, 
Lavinia advenam Tumo pratulit. 

7 Victi. Just as the Copula may be omitted with the complement- 
adjective (vi. d), so it may be- with the participle : or, instead of 
saying that it is omitted, perhaps we should rather say that it is 
not wanted. For if we put an adjective by a noun, we can only 
mean that the object named by the noun possesses the quality 
denoted by the adjective. The copula is really wanted only when 
we wish to show the time or the manner in which the object pos- 
sesses the quality, not the simple fact of possessing it now. Hence 
the copula should only be omitted when it would be in the present 
indicative. 

With regard to the participle, take this rule. If in a sentence 
there is a participle and no verb, count the participle as the verb. 

8 Somnium. In these sentences we have instances of the Cognate 
Accusative (6) : those nouns being called Cognate nouns which 
name the action denoted by the verb. 

9 Pugnatur, In this and the following santencea tt^ \iai's^ m^\Asi<is»& 
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of verbs like Ambulo (Class I. ) passing tlrrongli the passive imper- 
sonally, as explained in rule 3. 

10 Cessum. In this sentence we have CedOj the type- verb of Glass n., 
in the passive. But most verbs of this class are like pareo» See 
next rule. 

11 Invidetur, In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of verbs like Pareoj which pass through the passive only imper- 
sonally as explained in rule 4. 

12 A servis. The agent, though generally omitted with the passive 
of intransitive verbs, has, when expressed, its noun in the ablatives 
after a or a6, just as with the passive of transitive verbs. Thus 
from the active sentence, servi vobis resistentj the passive sentence 
is formed thus. There is no subject- word, no word that is in the 
nominative, because there is no word in the accusative after resit' 
tent : but the active resistent becomes the impersonal passive rests- 
tetur, * resistance shall be made.' Vobis remains the same, because 
there is no difference whatever in the way in which you are 
operated on, whether the sentence be active or passive. But servi, 
the subject- word of the active sentence, becomes a servis in the 
passive, because the resistance proceeds from the slaves : * Besist- 
ance will be made to you by your slaves,' or * You will be resisted 
by your slaves. ' 

13 Palabantur. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of deponent verbs — and these also fall into the four classes: 
namely, I. Intransitive verbs like AmbulOj as palor * wander '(83) : 
II. Intransitive verbs like Cedo and Pareo, as irascor * am angry,* 
and medeor * heal ' (85) ; III. Transitive verbs like Porto, as miror, 
♦admire' (94); IV. Transitive verbs like Do, as largior, * bestow' 
(100). 

14 Medeor, Here we have the two sorts of verbs which come under 
Class II. Irascor * am angry,' * rage,' and assentior * assent,' are 
exactly like Cedo, because they are followed by the dative case, 
while the corresponding English verbs are intransitive: whereas 
medeor * heal,' mini ior * threaten,' blandior * flatter,' atwrih'or* help,* 
and the like, are hke Pareo; because they are followed by the da- 
tive case, while the corresponding English verb is transitive. 

15 Miseremini, For these genitives after verbs of pitying and reTnem- 
bering (with the opposite obliviscor * forget') see vm. Bem. 2. 

16 Desine. In this and the following sentences we have examples of 
Bem. /. Originally, as we have seen, the genitive denoted * motion 
from;* and therefore we had instances of tiie genitive after verbs of 
ceasing and freeing (viii. 82), and more commonly after words 
denoting want and emptiness (55, 82). But the ablative, being the 
case in use to denote ' motion from,' is the usual case after all such 
words ; for they all convey the idea of * motion from.* If I cease 
from a thing, I move from it. If I free another from a thing, I 
move him from it. If I deprive him of a thing, I move him from 
it. If I am the son of a man, I am descended or come from 
him; and so on. After some of these words, it seems a matter 
of indifference whether a preposition be prefixed to the noun or 
not: but after the following words; levo, exonero, absolvo, inanis, 
orbus; it very rarely is prefixed. 

Verbs of this sort may be classed with verbs like Cedo in Class H. ; 
for they both denote actions that have to do with objects without 
operatmg on them directly (or to them), and are therefore both 
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intransitive. But they differ from Cedo in this, that the action is 
conceived as operating, not at, but /rom the object; and that there- 
fore they are followed, not by the Dative like Cedo, but by the 
(Genitive or) Ablative case. They may therefore be placed in 
Class II. as verbs like Desino * cease ;* that is, Intransitive verbs 
which denote actions that operate from an object, and are there- 
fore followed by a noun in the Ablative (or occasionally the Geni- 
tive) case. 

xn. 

1 Accompanying, In this chapter we have to do with the second 
main idea denoted by the ablative ; namely, * operation atJ* But 
this idea must now be understood in its widest sense. We have 
had operation at such and such a place (ch. ix.), and operation at 
such and such a tim£ (ch. x.) ; but now we mean operation at, in, 
or near any object that can be conceived; as, for instance, in such 
and such a matter, sphere, or state; in such and such a manner; 
under such and such circumstances; with such and such means or 
instruments; and the like. All which objects, including place and 
time, may for convenience be grouped together as objects * sur- 
rounding or accompanying the action :' for if I act at or in them, 
they surround, or accompany my action. It is not always very 
easy to say under which of the above heads an ablative falls; nor 
is it necessary, if the idea of operation at ox in some object be 
clearly realised as the mark of the ablative* 

2 Corde, In this and the following sentences we have instances of 
the noun naming the mattei' in which the action operates. This is 
perhaps the simplest and widest use of the ablative. It includes 
everything, material or not, in which an action can operate ; so 
that the * place at^ is merely a part of it. Thus in this sentence 
the trembling operates in the heart and knees; in 2 it operates 
in the limbs; in 3 the sickness is in the heart; and in A the 
surpassing takes place in self-possession. 

3 Tulliola. This may come under the head of matter. What will be 
done in the matter of my Tulliola? What wiU become of her? 

4 Assueti, So too this ablative ; though we commonly say * trained 
to,' * accustomed to. ' But labour is the matter in which they are 
trained or practised. 

5 Sententia, So too this ablative. My opinion is the matter or 
sphere in which Curio existed as the most eloquent man of those 
times. It is not stated that he was so in actual fact. 

6 Abundat. This same division may include verbs which require 
tome additional word to complete the idea, and which are some- 
times said to take a specifying ablative ; as * abound,' * overflow,' 
and the like. The matter in which the country house abounds 
is milk, cheese, honey. 

7 Gomplevit, The ablative after verbs and adjectives denoting full- 
ness may come under this head, though sometimes they are re- 
ferred to the head of means or instrument. But if I fill a basin 
with water with my hand, my hand is rather the means or instru- 
ment with which 1 fill the basin, and the water the matter or 
element in which the fulness consists; just as in the above in- 
stances, * abounding in honey,' * rich in cattle,' and the like. The 
fulness either consists in water as its matter ox ^<sm!ssi\>\\i^esK^<^ 
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snch words are followed by the ablative: or it is composed of 
water — ^that is, derived from, water as a canse ; hence snch words 
may be followed also by the genitiye (vin. 49) in accordance with 
the original idea of the genitive which denoted * motion /rom.' 

8 Dignor, Digntis and dignor also are followed by the ablative, 
apparently for the same reason. * In the matter of such an honour 
I do not hold myself worthy/ Dignus is sometimes, bnt rarely, 
followed by the genitive. 

9 Silentio. This may be called an ablative of state or condition. 
But the state in which an action operates, is merely matter, not 
material. 

10 Ingenio. These are commonly called Ablatives of Quality; but 
they too may be included under ablatives marking the matter. 
They differ however from those we have had in the fact that they 
do not belong to the verb of the sentence, but are joined on like 
epithets to the noun. It does not mean * The man was ruling 
the city with keen ability ;' but * A man of very keen ability was 
ruling the city.' Ingenio may be regarded as naming the state or 
condition in which ^e man was at the time. So in the next line, 
and in £, the girls are in a state of beauty; in line 46 the men are 
in a state of unfriendliness ; and bo on. 

11 Specie, We have seen that nouns naming the quality may also 
be in the genitive (vii. 100) ; and in this sentence we have both 
cases. Our rule then will be 

A noun (with an adjective) joined to another noun by way of 
description or qualification may be either in the genitive or abla- 
tive case : the noun in the genitive naming the sect or class, of 
which the object is an individual instance; ihe noun in the abla- 
tive naming the state or condition, in which the object eidsts. 

12 JEquitate. In this and the following sentences we have the noun 
in the ablative as naming the manner in which the action is per- 
formed. But even this may come under matter, * He settled the 
affairs of Chersonesus in a spirit of the greatest fairness.' 

13 Agmine, In these we have the circumstances under which the 
action is performed; but there is hardly any difference between 
these and the manner, 

14 Mollitia, In these we have the cause for, or through, which the 
action is performed. This is not a very common use of the abla- 
tive: and perhaps it may be considered rather as coming under 
the main division * From,* than * At.' For, if I mention an object 
as the cause of my action, it may rather be regarded as the source 
from which my action springs, than merely as an accompanying 
object, at or about which my action operates. And so we con- 
stantly find the preposition ex *from' marking the cause; as, 
ex vino vacillat, * he reels from wine,' the wine being the cause 
frmn which the reeling came. Still the notion of a cause may be 
easily derived from the idea of * in ' or * at,' as in this sentence : 
' Men in a state of mental feebleness neglect their duty.' See too 
next note. 

15 Lapide, In this and the following sentences we have the noun in 
the ablative as naming the instrument, or means, by which the 
action is performed. And this is perhaps the commonest of all 
the uses of the ablative, though not the most easily explained. 
But it seems to follow from the idea of * at' in some such way as 
this* If 1 say * I struck the boy,' and then mention a^ sword as 
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an object at^ or about j which I struck him; that is, if I pnt the 
Latin noun for sword in the ablative case ; it is clear that I must 
mention the sword as in some way assisting the action, or else 
there would be no sense in mentioning it. And the only apparent 
way in which it can assist the action is by being the instrument 
with which it is performed. Thus percussi puerum gladio^ * I 
struck the boy at a sword,' came to mean * I struck the boy with a 
sword.' But the English ' with ' itself does not originally denote 
more than the Latin ablative. 'With' does not denote instru- 
mentality, simply accompaniment. But there would be no sense 
in speaking of the sword as a merely accompanying object, if it 
were not in some way concerned in the action ; and the only way 
in which it can be concerned, is by being the instrumenji with 
which it is performed. So too the English * by,* which is also 
used to denote instrumentality ^ properly denotes only neamexs, 

* He was killed by the sword,' properly means * he was killed atf or 
by the side of^ the sword.* 

16 Talentis. Here the noun is in the ablative as naming the price at 
which an article is bought or sold. Now the ablative of * price * 
m>ay be considered as part of the ablative of * instrument;* for if I buy 
a book for a shilling, the shilling may be considered the instru- 
ment with which I buy or procure the book. But we need not go 
farther than the simple idea of * at.' If I say * I buy a book at, 
or by the side of, a shilling,' the only possible reason I can have for 
mentioning the shilling as an object, at or about which I buy the 
book, is that it is the price which I give for the book. Hence the 
English expression ^ at ;' * I bought the book at such and such a 
price.' 

17 Numum. See Pr. p. 120 c. Millibus is a noun. 

18 Utuntur, Observe these four deponent verbs fungor, fruor, potior 
and utor^ which resemble one another in this point, that the cor- 
responding English verbs are transitive, while they themselves are 
intransitive; being followed, not by the accusative, but by the 
ablative. Vescor andpascor are commonly classed with them, but 
their corresponding English verbs are intransitive or reflexive. 
They both mean * I feed myself ' or * I feed; ' vescor being used of 
persons not slaves, pascor of slaves and animals ; and the noun is 
in the ablative as naming the means with which I feed myself. 
Fungor * discharge ' is probably followed by the ablative for a 
different reason (xxrv. 6); but fruor 'enjoy,' potior 'obtain,' and 
utor * use * are all followed by the ablative of the means. 

19 Berum. Observe that potior is also followed by the genitive, es- 
pecially in this expression, potiri rerum. Compare potens Cypri 
&c. VIII. 40. 

20 A Valerio. Here are the two distinct ideas of the ablatives to- 
gether — ^the noun naming the agent in the ablative with a or ab, 
file noun naming the instrument in the ablative without a prepo- 
sition. The wounding came /rom Valerius, and it was performed 
at ox by dk sword ; see note 15. 

21 Cum Lucio. Compare this sentence with the last, and observe 
them carefully, since in both the preposition * with' is used. Baculo 

* with a staff ' is in the ablative as naming the instrument, and 
requires no preposition : Lucio names an object accompanying on 
perfectly equal terms, and must therefore have the pre^o^^w^. 
cum. The common rule is; If * with' in "Eii^^ <iMi\i^\?oa:asiftLSs^ 
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* together with,' nse cnm ; if not, put the ablative withont a pre- 
position. But the difference between the two can be clearly seen. 
Lucius has nothing to do with the action of coming performed by 
Marcus; the preposition cum therefore is needed to connect Lucius 
with Marcus. But the staff has much to do with the action of 
striking ; hence no preposition is required to show the connexion. 
22 Gaudio, There is some little uncertainty in the use of cum. If 
the accompanying object be a person, there is no doubt cum must 
be used, as cum Lucio, cum legatia. But if it be a thing, then it 
may be considered as the matter, state, or manner in which the 
action is performed, and therefore cum may be omitted. Thus 
magno gaudio would do here quite as well as cum m^gno gaudio. 
The common rule is, * Use cum with a noun only, as cum cura, 
cum gaudio; do not use it with an adjective, as magna cura, magno 
silentio,^ But though the first part of this rule is absolute, cura 
and gaudio alone being inadmissible ; the latter part is not abso- 
lute, as cum is frequently found with an adjective, though perhaps 
it is better to omit it. But perhaps it would be simpler to say for 
cum, as for all prepositions : 

1. If the action of the verb is such that its connexion with an 
object is clear, a preposition is not wanted ; if the connexion is 
not clear, a preposition is wanted. 

2. A preposition is often inserted or omitted for the sake of the 
sound. 

xni. 

1 Plural, The agreement of verbs, when more objects than one are 
spoken of, is mainly guided by the sense. Hence Bern, a may be 
thus extended : 

1. If the writer wishes to point out the objects as more than one, 
he puts the verb in the plural number. Hence, when living 
objects are spoken of, the verb is commonly in the plural, 
because such objects are clearly seen to be more than one 
(1-12). 

2. If he wishes to group the objects together as forming one 
whole ; or even if he merely does not care to point them out 
as more than one ; he puts the verb in the singular. Hence 
when objects without life, and especially abstract ideas, are 
spoken of, the verb is commonly in the singular, because such 
objects are not clearly marked off like persons, but are apt to 
run into one another. See note 4. 

3. If he wishes to notice one object more than another, he puts 
the verb in the singular, and places it next the noun naming 
that object. 

4. He seems often not to care whether he uses singular or plural, 
being guided rather by the sound. 

2 Perierunt. In this and the following sentences the verb is in the 
plural, as the subject-words name living objects, which are clearly 
pointed out as more than one. 

3 Miscebant, In this and the next sentence the verb is in the plural, 
though objects without life are spoken of, because they are clearly 
pointed out as more than one. Hope and fear are different 
emotions exciting the mind in different ways. So the death and 

bpyhood are two distinct facta (13), 
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4 Postulat, In this and the following sentences the verb is in the 
singalar, becanse the objects are grouped together so as to form 
one whole. * Time and place,' * time and necessity/ * religion and 
honor/ * the tilling of fields and the gathering of fruits,* may each 
be taken together as forming one idea. Hence the verb is in the 
singular, not as agreeing with one of the subject-words, but with 
the single idea formed by the words taken together. See note 1 (2). 

5 Ferebat, In the last few sentences, the subject-words have named 
objects without life, and the verb was therefore in the singular, 
according to note 1 (2). But here the verb is in the singular, 
though living objects are spoken of, because the senate and people 
are grouped together in the performance of the action as one body. 

6 PereunU But here on the other hand the plural is used, because 
the senate and people are distinctly marked as two objects, capable 
either of coming together, or of remaining apart. So in the next 
sentence right and wrong are clearly two. 

7 Captus est. In this and the following sentences the verb agrees 
with the nearest subject-word according to rule 1 (S), The subject- 
words therefore are not grouped together into a wnole ; but rather 
attention is directed to one of them. 

8 JEgrotamus. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of agreement when the subject- words are of different persons, ac- 
cor&ig to Bem. b, 

9 Compulsi. Here again with adjectives, as with verbs, the agree- 
ment is guided by the sense. When living objects are spoken of, 
the plural number is commonly used, because they are seen to be 
more than one; and the masculine gender, because this as worthiest 
is held to include the other. But when objects without life are 
spoken of, it is more sensible to neglect the gender of the noun ; 
and, regarding them merely as things, to put the adjective in the 
neuter plural (62). Though here again the adjective like the verb 
may agree with tiie nearest noun (72). 

10 Pubes. Here again the agreement is guided by the sense. If the 
collective noun names a fistinct clearly marked whole, as * army,' 
* fleet,' the verb and the adjective should always be in the singular 
(89). But if the writer has in his mind a mere number of objects, 
ne commonly uses the plural. Thus in 106, vis denotes a mere 
number of men scattered about. In 111 it denotes a compact body 
of horsemen acting in concert. 

11 Delati. Some of the collective nouns have acquired by habit a 
special use. Thus pars almost always takes the plural: while 
multitudo generally; and turba,juventU8f pubes, and the like, almost 
always ; take the singular. 

12 8ati sunt. Here we have a few more agreements with the sense, 
rather than with the form. Sati sunt is in the plural to agree with 
the two persons denoted by the expression, * Ilia with Lausus.' 

13 Caesi. And here again casi is in the masculine to agree with the 
men really named by the word Capita. 

14 Quisque. So too with quisque and like words the verb may either 
be in the singular to agree with the form, or in the plural to agree 
with the sense. 
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XIV. 

1 Apposition, For nonns in Apposition, see Pr. 87. e, Nomis in 
apposition with nouns may be regarded in exactly the same way as 
adjectives in agreement with nouns (yi.) In the sentences 

1. Bich Croesus died ; * rich ' is an epithet adjective. 

2. Croesus king of Lydia died ; ' king ' noun. 

3. Croesus was lich ; * rich ' is a complement adjective. 

4. Croesus was king of Lydia ; * king ' noun. 

Sentences 1 and 2 are complete without the epithet adjective and 

noun. 
Sentences 3 and 4 are not complete without the complement adjec- 
tive and noun. 

2 Lucumo, vir. In this and the following sentences we have in- 
stances of the epithet noun in apposition with its main noun. 

3 Magister* By Bem. b the noun in Apposition must be in the 
same case as the main noun, and should agree with it in gender 
and number also, if it can : that is, if the sense and the form of 
the words will allow. Thus nouns naming agents, if they have 
different forms for the masculine and feminine, vary in gender 
according to the gender of the main noun ; as ilsus magistery philo- 
Sophia magistra (13). And in 16 we have inventrices in the plural 
to agree with Athenas, though Athenas names only a single object, 
and therefore by the sense the epithet noun should be in the 
singular, as in 19 and 20. But it is only such verbal nouns as 
inventrix that so far take the character of adjectives, as to agree in 
number with a plural noun that names a single object. You 
cannot say Athenas mag IstraSy but Athena^ nuigistram oifiliam. 

4 Urbem. In the above sentences the apposition noun agrees with 
the main noun in number gender and case. In this and the fol- 
lowing, though the case must always be the same, the number and 
gender need not. Thus in this sentence urbem is feminine, though 
Politorium is neuter ; and in the next urbem is singular, though 
ThuriOjS is plural, because Thurias names only a single object. 

5 Oppido. By the Law of Place (see ix. Bem. /) prepositions are not 
commonly placed before the names of towns. But when an appo- 
sition noun is added, this must take a preposition, as in this and 
the following sentences. 

6 Alba, In this sentence there seems a violation of the rule that 
the apposition noun must agree with the main noun in case ; for 
Alba is in the dative, and urbe is in the ablative. But, as usual 
in Latin, there is an agreement of sense, if not strictly of form. 
For the dative Alba does exactly the same work as the ablative 
urbe : Alba being one of the nouns which by usage retain the old 
use of the dative. But as urbs is not one of these words, it would 
be a violation of sense to put it in the dative instead of the 
ablative. 

7 Urbes. In this and the following sentences we have examples of 
Bem. e. 

8 Afflixerunt, In this and the following sentences we have examples 
of Bem. a. If the main noun be really in the plural; that is, & it 
name more objects than one, as Athenienses in this sentence; the 
verb will agree with it in the plural, though the apposition noun, 
aa civitas, be in the singular. But if the main noun, though in 
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the plnral, name only a single object ; as Apiola, CorioU, in the 
following sentences ; the yerb will agree with the apposition noun 
in the singular. 
9 Insula, Jn this and the following sentences the nonns in apposi- 
tion are complements. 

10 Triste, Observe that, as the apposition nonns need not be in the 
same gender with the main noun, the complement adjective may 
be in the neuter, whatever be the gender of the main noun, if we 
wish to speak of the object as a thing. * A sad thing is the wolf to 
the stall.' Compare xiu. 62 and rule 9. 

11 Bonus. In this and the following sentences we have examples of 
complements, whether noun or adjective, joined to main nouns by 
the copula or copulative verbs. 

Copulative verbs are those which can be used like the copula to 
join on adjectives and nouns to nouns, without any change of 
position in the objects named by the nouns being implied. They 
are mostly verbs denoting some condition of being : that is, they 
mean the same as the copula * be,' and something more. Such are 
nascor, * 1 am bom,' * I am — by birth ' ; fiot * I become,' * I am — by 
making ; ' maneOf * I remain,' * I am — still ; ' evado, * I turn out,' 
•lam — at last;' videor^ *I seem,' *Iam — in appearance.' Also 
several passive verbs: as creor, *I am appointed,' *I am — ^by 
appointment;' dicor^ nominor, appellor ^ vocor, *I am said, named, 
declared, called,' * I am — in name ; ' putoTy hdbeor, existimor, • I 
am thought, held, esteemed,' ^ I am — in men's opinion ; ' and the 
like. And such too are the same verbs in the active voice : as 
creo, *1 appoint,' 'I cause to be — by appointment ; ' nominOf *I 
name,' * I cause to be — in name ;' and so on. 

12 Putata, In this and the following sentences we have examples of 
Eem. /. 

13 In Gallia, In this and the following sentences we have examples 
of Bem. g. Observe that one of the commonest expressions thus 
used contains what is called the Ablative or Genitive of Qualil^ 
(H and E). See xii. rules 10 and 11. Such expressions are especi- 
aUy used as Epithets (L). 



XV. 

1 Boni, The adjective does not agree with any noun omitted, but 
simply by its gender-showing termination distinguishes persons 
from things. Boni does not agree with homines omitted, but the 
masculine termination i, as opposed to the neuter termination a, 
shows that good men, not good things, are meant. The mascu- 
line termination is not opposed to the feminine in this way, but 
rather includes it; so that honi means ^good people' generally, 
when no distinction of sex is intended. To distinguish *good 
women ' you must say bona mulieres. So mei means * people belong- 
ing to me' — ^in any way, friends, relations, soldiers, &c., as the 
context shows. And mea means * things belonging to me,' * my 
property.' Mei no more agrees with homines omitted, than jnea 
with negotia; which would be absurd. 

2 Multarum, The great point in this use of the adjective is to avoid 
Anything like ambiguity. In those cases therefore which do not 
distingmsh the masculine from the neutex, i\i S&\>^\Xax V) \»^ *v^^ 
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adjective an adjectiye ; not to let it pass into a nonn. Thus multt 
is 'many men' and multa 'many things' because the gender is 
clear; but as the gender of multorum is uncertain, it is commonly 
better to say multorum hominumy multarum rerum; so multis 
hominibusj multis rebusj unless from the context it is quite clear 
which gender is meant. 

3 Rom^inorum, National names come under the head of adjectives 
that have passed into regular nouns (c). Thus the adjective 
Bomanus * Roman ' passes into the masculine noun Bcymanus * a 
Roman man,' ' a Roman.' PI. Romania * the Romans.' 

4 Factum, Perfect passive participles come under this head, being 
very apt to pass into neuter nouns. 

6 HcBc. Demonstrative adjectives also come under this head, and 
more fully than other adjectives, as they pass into nounB in all 
genders. On the other hand, they are not nouns like ego, tu and 
86, because they can be used as adjectives with nouns. Thus then 
there is both the adjective hie passing through genders, as hiCf 
hac, hoc: and there are the three nouns hie, hac, /loc, meaning 
respectively *this man,' *this woman,' * this thing;' which may 
often be translated by our three nouns * he,' * she,' * it.* Similarly 
ille, iste, and is, are both adjectives and nouns. See Int. 36. 

6 Illis, Hie and ille point out objects with reference to time as 
well as space. Thus h<sc means * of the present day,' * modem;' 
illis means * of those distant times,' ' ancient.' So in the next 
sentence ille means * the former — ^in time,' hie * the latter.' 

7 Hcee, Hcec means * this ' peace, which we have in our own 
power present among us ; ilia, ' that ' victory, which is not in our 
power but in the power of the distant gods. So in the next sen- 
tence, hujus means ' Cato's,' because a Roman regards him as 
present, whereas he looks on the Greek Socrates as distant. 

8 Ille, Observe that ille is used when the subject-word is changed. 
Vercingetorix is the subject word to projiciscitur, but not to oppug- 
nabat. In such sentences therefore ille may be translated 'the 
other.' 

9 Illi. If a distant object is pointed at, it becomes marked, dis- 
tinguished. Thus ille almost means ' that famous ' man. 

10 Hie plus. Hitherto we have had hie and ille marking objects in 
space and time. But if a person is writing, he looks on objects as 
nearer or farther on his paper. Thus, without any reference to 
their date or country, hie may mean 'the latter,' the one nearer 
to me on paper; ille, * the former,' the one further away from me 
on paper. Thus hie here means Varius, ille means Piso. And 
BO in the following sentences. And thus it comes to pass that hie 
and ille sometimes lose their physical meaning, and differ but 
little in use from the logical is. That is, they no longer mark 
objects as existing in nature (^u(ns), but as spoken of in words 
{\6yos). Still the original physical distinction of the three words 
hie, iste, and ille, should always, if possible, be maintained. 

11 Hi. The demonstrative hie is made up of the same root t (the 
root of is) and the enclitic ce * lo,' * look here,' which gives it its 
physical force* But several of the cases are formed without the 
ce, and in these, as might be expected, there is most tendency to 
resemble is. Thus the dative and ablative plural (his) have con- 
stantly a logical use, so that they cannot be distinguished from the 
dative and ablative of i9« 
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12 Isti. * Those friends of yours* — those philosophers whom you 
admire. 

13 Iste, Iste has here a special meaning. An orator in a court of 
law addressing the judges points to the accused person as * that 
man before you.* Thus iste means ' the accused,' * the defendant,* 
and it is even used in this sense when the accused person is not 
present but is represented by an advocate; so that it may some- 
times be translated * your client.' And further, from being used 
commonly of an accused person, iste sometimes conveys the notion 
of contempt. 

14 Is. * He ; ' the person just spoken of in the sentence, not pointed 
at with the finger. That use of t8, which marks an object as going 
to be spoken ofi requires a Compound sentence. See xvi. 90. 

15 Ipse. Ipse is formed from i (the root of is) with the enclitic pse 
added to give emphasis to it. In old writers the i was declined 
like is, the pse remaining undeclined after the fashion of enclitics ; 
as earn — pse, eo — pse, ea — pse. Ipse may be used of all three 
persons, as ego ipse, tu ipse, puer ipse; and it marks an object as 
in some way opposed to, or compared with, another object. Thus 
in the text ipse agreeing with the subject Priscus marks the 
opposition between Priscus killing himself, and Calpurnius being 
Mlled by others. But in the next sentence, where ipsum agrees 
with the accusative se, the opposition is between, first the man's 
father, and then himself, being operated on by the killing. 

16 Justi. In this and the following sentences we have instances of Eem./. 

17 Multum. Neuter adjectives denoting quantity are especially used 
as nouns. Multum is a noun, and auri is in the genitive after it, 
as naming the object /rom which * much is taken.' But in English 
we say * much gold, ' * much ' being an adjective agreeing with * gold.' 
The Pronominal adjectives hoc, illud, id, &c., are frequently used 
in this way; as also the relative and interrogative qtiod and quid. 
See XVI. 21, and instances. 

18 Cani. In this and the following sentences we have instances of 
Bem. g. 

XVI. 

1 Relative, Hitherto we have had in the Exercises only a simple 
sentence, or simple sentences joined together, as explained in Int. 
39, by the conjoining conjunctions et, que, aut, sed, and the like. 
But as it is now necessary to speak of the Belative qui, we have in 
this chapter Compound sentences, such being the sentences in 
which qui is commonly used. * John ran and Thomas walked,' 
are two simple sentences, conjoined on perfectly equal terms by 
the conjoining conjunction-adverb *and.' But *John, who was 
running, feU' is a compound sentence, composed of the Main 
sentence * John fell,' and the Bye or relative sentence * who was 
running,* adjoined to the main sentence by the adjoining conjunc- 
tion-adjective qui. Each sentence, whether Main or Bye, must 
have of course its own subject-word and verb, or it would not be a 
sentence. 

2 Case. The relative may stand in any case. It may be the subject- 
word in the relative sentence and therefore in the nominative case^ 
as in the sentence * John, who was runoiix^, i^U» Ox V\» xajKjtk'ei, 
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in the accnsatiye; as ' the boy, whom I saw rnnning, fell.' Or in 
the genitive ; as * the hoy, whose foot slipt, fell,' and so on. 
With regard to person, it may refer back either to the prononn for 
the first person, or to the pronoun for the second person, or to any 
other noun. Hence the verb agreeing with it may be in any of the 
three persons. 

3 Qiw die. In this and the following sentences we have the relative 
simply as an adjective, the noun being repeated in the relative 
sentence. But this construction is by no means usual. 

4 Eum locum. In the last chapter (xv. 14) we had is marking 
objects as just spoken of in the sentence. Here it marks objects 
as about to be spoken of in the sentence, being frequently placed 
before the antecedent to qui. 

5 Quce pars. In this and the following sentences we have the relA« 
tive still as an adjective, the noun being inserted in the relative 
sentence, but not in the main sentence. This construction is 
more usual than the former. 

6 Quam urbem. Here the noun inserted in the relative, but not in 
tiie main, sentence is the noun in apposition with the main noun; 
as urbs with Cuma. 

7 Qui fratrem. In this and the following sentences we have the 
most usual construction, the noun standing in the main sentence, 
and not repeated in the relative sentence. Hence in such sentences 
the relative has virtually passed into a noun, and passes through 
all the cases according to the position in which the object named 
by it is placed, just as a noun does. 

8 Optimam. Here we have the adjective in the relative instead of 
the main sentence. 

9 Ego qui. These examples show the rule for the relative with 
regard to person. 

10 Vestra — qui, Imposuistis is in the second person, because qui 
refers to the antecedent vos contained in vestra. 

11 li qui. Here the antecedent to qui is the pronominal adjective is^ 
passed into a noun. 

12 Id tentatur. Observe that the so-called antecedent may sometimes 
stand in the sentence after the relative. So in line 86. 

13 Qui bonus. Here the antecedent is altogether omitted. It is 
seldom omitted, unless it would be, if inserted, in the nominative 
or accusative. Thus qui agrees with the omitted subject-word to 
laudatur; and laudatur agrees with the omitted antecedent to qui. 
So in the next sentence qucB agrees with the omitted word in the 
accusative after sequuntur, and sequuntur is followed in the accusa- 
tive by the omitted antecedent to quce. 

14 Quorum. Observe that, when there are more antecedents than 
one, the relative follows the rule for the agreement of adjectives 
as given xiii. c. Thus quorum is in the masculine gender, 
though it refers to the feminine matres as well as to liberi. But 
when the antecedents name objects without life, the relative may 
either be in the neuter, as qua (121) ; or it may agree with the 
nearest noun, as quod (125). 

15 Qu£m Pylas, When the verb in the relative sentence is the copula 
or a copulative verb, the relative sometimes agrees in gender with 
the antecedent, as in this and the next sentences : but much more 
commonly it is in the same gender as the noun to which it is 
joined, by the copulative verb ; as in the following sentences. 
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16 Id quod. Observe this use of the relative. It agrees with the an- 
tecedent id, which is a neater noon in apposition with the whole 
sentence, ' Timoleon, a thing which is thought, &cJ* 

17 Qui novissimum. The relative is commonly in the subordinate 
clause of a compound sentence, the antecedent being in the main 
clause ; as in the above sentences. But the antecedent may stand 
apart in a previous sentence; and then the relative will follow 
either in a simple sentence, or in the main part of a compound 
sentence. Thus equitatum the antecedent stands apart from the 
relative qui^ which is the subject-word of the new sentence qui 
committunt. So in the next sentence q\io and quibus refer to 
something mentioned in previous sentences. This, though not a 
common, is perhaps the sin^>lest use of qui ; the que contained in 
it conjoining the two sentences on equal terms. 'GaBsar sends 
forward his cavalry ; and they join battle, &c.* 

18 Committunt. For the number of qui, see Bule xin. a. 

19 Qui mev4!. Observe this curious use of the relative. ' This business 
I, such is my affection for you, will finish ; * * I, and this (or such) 
is my love for you ; ' qui being equal to que and is. 

20 Qui gurges. Here we have qui, or quis, as an Interrogative. See 
Bem. d. 

21 Quid consilii. For this use of quid as a noun, with a noun in the 
genitive after it, compare xv. Bem. /, note 17| and sentences. 

22 Quod fuit. Here the antecedent to quod is, as it were, id navium 
omitted, 'that number of ships.' 

23 Quid salvi. Here not only quid is a noun, but also salvi. Observe 
that only adjectives with genitive in i are used thus ; not those 
with genitive in is. Thus it is quid utile, not quid utilis. 

24 Num quod. In these sentences qui is u^ indefinitely ; but very 
few examples are given, as it is not often used in direct sentences. 

xvn. 

1 The boy. It would be possible in English to say, *The master 
taught music to the boy ; ' in which construction ' teach * is like 
*give,' as being followed by one noun without, and one with a 
preposition. But it is much more usual to have no preposition ; 
in which case the English construction corresponds with the 
Latin, which is indeed the natural one. For there is an obvious 
distinction between * teach ' and * give.' You can say docui puerum, 
*I taught the boy; ' the teaching passing straight into the boy and 
moving him from ignorance to knowledge : and you can also say, 
docui musicam, * I taught music' It is therefore only reasonable to 
combine the two, and say, docui puerum musicam, ' I taught the boy 
music' But you cannot say, except in quite the same sense, ' I 
gave the boy,' and, * I gave the book ; ' and therefore you cannot 
combine these two. The action of teaching can be considered as 
operating directly on two objects — the person taught and the 
thing taught; and therefore the verb may be followed by two 
accusatives : whereas the action of giving only operates directly on 
the object given, and is therefore followed only by one accusative. 
It is important for the pupil to notice this distinction, because in 
English we can say, with a certain carelessness of expression, both 
* I taught the boy music,' and ' I gave the boy a book.' 

2 Some verbs. Beside verbs like * teach * and * %>^,^ celo ^\:^\<&^ ts^k^ 
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be thus nsed, and verbs which denote advising ; as moneo, hortor, 
and the like. Bnt these verbs are seldom used thus, except when 
one of the nonns in the accusative is a pronominal adjective passed 
into a noun, as idy hoc, illud, quce, multa, and the like (27 k). 
3 May be. But with verbs which denote asking and still more adviS' 
ingy there are other and more ordinary constructions, as given in 
sentences 67 &c. For it is more natural to say, A te argentum rogo; 
that is, to regard the money as moved, or capable of being moved, 
from you, which is denoted by the ablative ; than to say te argen- 
tum rogo ; that is, to regard you as moved by the asking, which is 
denoted by the accusative. It is only in fact with the pronominal 
adjectives idy hoc, and the like, that the construction of the double 
accusative is common. It would indeed be hardly worth noticing, 
except as preparing the way for the most familiar construction in 
the Latin language. 

Observe that some verbs of asking never take this construction, as 
'peto, qucBTo, See lines 64 — 67. 

XVIII. 

1 Dormire, The construction in this sentence is exactly the same as 
in the simple sentence, Vir est bonuSf ch. vi. Dormire * sleeping ' 
is a noun in the nominative case, subject-word to the verb est. 
Est J the copula, agrees with it in number and person; and jucun- 
dum, the complement, agrees with it in gender, number, and case. 

2 Claudere. This sentence is just like the simple sentence, hie liber 
est Catonis, * this book is Cato's ' (xiv. 106). Claudere portas, 
taken together as one idea, is the subject-word, and servi is in the 
genitive after claudere portas, as Catonis is in the genitive after 
liber. The slave possesses * gate-shutting ' as a duty belonging to 
him, ju^t as Cato possesses * the book' as an article belonging to 
him. At the same time it must be noted that this is not the 
English idiom. We say, * It is the duty of the slave to shut the 
gates.' So in similar sentences (8 &c.), we say, ' It is the mark of a 
slave,' * it is the business of a slave,' and the like ; where the Latin 
has merely the genitive case after the infinitive mood regarded as 
a noun. 

3 Cantare. In the first two sentences the infinitive is a noun in the 
nominative case. Here it is in the accusative after coepit ; just as 
in the sentence CoRpimus convivium, * we begin supper,' convivium 
is in the accusative after ccepimus. 

4 Coepit. The use of the infinitive in the accusative brings us to a 
new class of verbs. In Int. 28, we have four classes given ; and 
most, if not all, of the verbs which we have met with hitherto may 
be referred to one of these four classes. Ccupi indeed may in one 
sense be referred to Class III. ; for it can be followed by a noun in 
the accusative, just like Porto. But there is this difference. Porto 
and all the verbs of the first four classes denote actions that 
operate on material objects, if on any : but Ccxpi denotes an action 
that commonly operates on actions ; that is, on objects not material. 
Hence it is commonly followed by that particular noun which 
names an action ; namely, by a verb in the infinitive mood. We 
eannot carry, or kill, or eat, an action, but we can begin one : 
hence we cannot have the infinitive after * carry,' * kill,' or * eat,* 
but we can after ' begin,' 
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5 Docet. Doceo * teach * is like ccepi * begin,' and unlike porto * carry,* 
in that teaching and beginning both operate on actions, whereas 
carrying does not. We begin to sing, and we teach to sing, but we 
do not carry to sing. But doceo and ccepi are not altogether like. 
Ccepi denotes an action that operates directly on one object only, 
this object being commonly an action : but doceo ' teach ' denotes an 
action that operates directly on two objects, one of which is com- 
monly a person and the other an action. We teach somebody 
else to sing. Hence doceo is followed by two nouns in the accusa- 
tive, one naming the person taught, the other the thing taught. 
But we do not begin any one else to sing. Hence ccepi is followed 
by only one noun, commonly a verb in the infinitive; whereas 
doceo is followed by two, one of which is commonly a verb in the in- 
finitive : though, as we have seen, it may be followed by a common 
noun, as, musicam^ oh. xvii. 1. Hence we get the two following Classes : 
V. Transitive verbs like Ccepi * begin :' that is, verbs which denote 
actions that operate directly on an action, and which are there- 
fore followed by a noun in the accusative, which is commonly 
a verb in the infinitive mood. 

YI. Transitive verbs like Doceo ' teach :* that is, verbs which denote 
actions that operate on two objects, one of which is an action, and 
which are therefore followed by two nouns in the accusative, one 
of which is commonly a verb in the infinitive mood. 

6 Saltare, This is the accusative after docet just like musicam in the 
preceding chapter. The master teaches. Wliom? The girl. There- 
fore puellam is in the accusative. What does he teach? Dancing, 
just as in the former sentence he taught music. Therefore 
saltare t like musicam j is in the accusative case. 

7 Pugnandum, This special use of the gerund must be carefully 
noted. As the infinitive is used in the nominative to name the 
simple action, the gerund is not wanted. We cannot say, pug- 
nandum est jucundum, * fighting is pleasant,' or pugnandum est 
militis, * fighting is the soldier's,' such constructions being taken 
by the infimtive ; but we say, pugnandum est militij which con- 
struction may be thus explained. 

The dative militi is exactly like the dative mihi in the sentence 
est mihi liber (v. 82). Just as est mihi liber means, * there is at me, 
or by my side, a book;' that is, *I have a book:' so est militi 
pugnandum means, 'there is at, or by the side of, the soldier 
fighting,* ' the soldier has fighting.' But the gerund names an 
unfinished, not a finished, action ; and the only sense of saying 
that a man has by his side an unfinished action is to imply that 
he is bound, or ought, to do it. Hence est militi pugnandum 
means, ' the soldier ought to, or must, or should fight ;' or sim- 
ply, * the soldier has to fight.* Which last rendering is exactly 
like the Latin : est militi meaning * the soldier has,' and pugnan- 
dum being rendered by the compound for the verbal * to fight,' 
instead of the form *■ fighting.* 

Hence the common rule that the gerund implies necessity or duty, 
and the object on whom the necessity or duty falls has its noun in 
the dative case. But in reality the dative in this construction is 
merely an instance of the original idea of the dative, namely, 
* operation at.' 

8 Fundi. For further explanation of the genmds and supines see 
notes on the sentences at the end of thia ch&i^iest^ 
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9 Errare. In this and the following sentences the infinitiTe is a 
noun in the nominative, subject-word to the copula; as vir in the 
sentence, vir est bonus, *the man is good.' 

10 Timere, Observe that the verb in the infinitive, thoogh a noun, 
does not lose its verbal force, according to Bem. a. Thus timere 
in this sentence is followed by mortem, cedere in the next by rebus, 
and so on ; the construction of the noun being exactly the same as 
if the verb were in the indicative. 

11 Homini. This is the simplest use of the dative. * At eui educated 
man ;' that is, * in the estimation of an educated man.' 

12 Vixisse, Vixisse is a noun in the nominative just like vivere; 
only it names past, not present, operation. So in the next sen- 
tence perturbari is a noun; only it names passive, not active 
operation. Such nouns — the perfect active and present passive 
infinitive — are not nearly so common in this construction as the 
present active. 

13 Mutire. In this and the following sentences the infinitive is a 
noun in the accusative: and the verbs which govern it are verbs 
like Ccspi, Class V. (see note 6). There are not many verbs of this 
class. They are such as ' dare,' * begin,' * continue,' * cease,' * try;' 
and in Latin a few more, as possum, soleo, which are commonly 
rendered in English, not by verbs, but by adjectives ; as ' I am 
able,' * I am accustomed.' 

14 jEdiJicari. As coRpi is a transitive verb (see note 3), and (sdiji- 
cari a noun, naming a present passive operation, cedificari is 
quite regularly in the accusative after cospit; and this construction 
is allowed. But as the city does not itself begin the building, but 
has the building begun upon it, the Latin construction prefers 
Cffpit in the passive, cedificari being left in the infinitive without 
any government; as, urbs ccepta est adificari. So in the next 
sentence desierat is allowable, but desitum erat is preferred. Com- 
pare the four following sentences. 

15 Jussit. In this and the following sentences the infinitive is still a 
noun in the accusative; but the verbs that govern it are verbs 
like Doceo, Class VI. ; that is, verbs followed by two accusatives, 
one of which is a verb in the infinitive. In these sentences the 
verb is in the active infinitive. 

16 Volo, Observe this double construction of volo, malo, and other 
verbs denoting desire. At first sight they might seem to belong to 
Class V. ; for we can say, ' I wish to dance,' just as we say, * I 
begin to dance.' But *wish' really belongs to Class VI.; for we 
can say, * I wish you to dance,' just as we say, * I teach you to 
dance.' Hence volo is commonly followed by two nouns, one a 
verb in the infinitive; as, volo te saltare, *I wish you to dance.' 
But when the object wished about is the same as the subject, or 
wishing object, then the pronoun naming this object may be 
either inserted or not; as, volo me valere, *I wish myself to be 
strong,' or volo valere, ' I wish to be strong.' Thus in these sen- 
tences we have both volo princeps esse (like Class V.), and volo 
me principem esse (like Class VI.). The latter is the more common 
construction with verbs like *be' and 'seem' and passive verbs, 
but not with active verbs; as, volo saltare, *I wish to dance,' 
rather than volo me saltare, 

17 Principem. Note that in both these constructions the Bule xtv. e 
2B observed. *Ii an adjeotive or b<hhi is- joined to a noun by the 
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Copula or a Gopnlative verb, it is attracted into the same case as 
that of the noun to which it is joined.' Thus in this sentence 
principem is attracted into the same case as me; in the next 
princeps is attracted into the same case as the subject- word ego. 

18 atari. Here the construction is the same as above; only the 
verb is in the passive infinitive. Tarquinius ordered, Whom? 
The Fathers. What did he order? Their being summoned. 

19 LoquL Here there is only one noun after the verb, because the 
verb is in the passive; the other noun, which in the former sen- 
tences was in the accusative after the active verb, being here the 
subject- word to the passive verb. The boy was taught, What? 
To speak Greek. Loqui is a noun in the accusative after doctus 
est; for the speaking is operated on exactly in the same way by 
the action of * being taught ' as by the action of teaching. Whe- 
ther I say * I taught the boy to speak,' or * The boy was taught by 
me to speak,' the speaking is alike operated on directly, being 
moved from me to the boy. Compare miusicam in xvii. B and b. 

20 Vivere. In this and the following sentences we have uses of the 
infinitive which are allowable, but not common. They are given, 
not as examples for imitation, but to show how entirely the infini- 
tive is regarded as a noun. The following uses then must be 
noted as not common. An adjective does not commonly agree 
with the infinitive as an epithet, as ipsum agrees with vivere in 
this sentence, and totum hoc with philosophari in the next. 

Nor does the infinitive commonly stand as subject-word to other 

verbs than the copula and impersonal verbs, as meminisse does to 

jacet in line 131. 

Nor does it commonly follow prepositions, as valere follows inter 

in line 136. 

Nor is it often found in the accusative after verbs denoting actions 

that operate on material objects, as dOy reddo, in lines 134, 135. 

21 Pugnandum. In this and the following sentences we have in- 
stances of the Gerund in all its cases. And first in the nomina- 
tive, in the special sense explained in note 7. *The Christian 
must fight, should fight, ought to fight, has to fight'. The Gerund 
is also used in the accusative in this special sense after verbs 
of thinking &c. (see xx. 225, 234). 

22 Erat. As est mihi means * I have,' erat mihi means *I had.' 'I 
had a setting out ' — ^not finished and therefore to be done — ' I had 
to set out.' So erit mihi projiciscendum meajiB, *I shall have to 
set out.' 

23 Legibus. Here we have two datives after the gerund. By Bule a 
the verbal is followed by the same case as the rest of the verb ; 
hence legibus is in the dative after the verbal, as obtempero is like 
pareo (v. 41). Again civi is in the dative by the usage of the 
gerund ; * the citizen has to obey the laws.' But as sometimes 
tiliere might be confusion with the two datives ; as for instance in 
the sentence, tibi nobis parendum est; it is better under such cir- 
cumstances to avoid the construction altogether; though some- 
times the agent is put in the ablative after a or ab; as, tibi a nobis 
parendum est, 'obeying you is due from us;' *we ought to, or 
must, obey you.' 

24 Viribus. Here again we have the gerund followed by the same 
case as the verb — utendum by the ablative, obliviscendum by the 
genitive : * there is at you a forgetting of injuries.' 
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25 Serendum. Here we have the genmd of a transitive verb: and 
there is no reason why it should not be used, when it is not 
followed by a noun in the accusative ; that is, when the writer 
does not care to name the object operated on directly. But when 
this object has to be named, then the gerund must never be used. 
That is, the gerund in this special sense, implying necessity or 
duty^ must never be followed by the accusative; but a totally 
different construction must be used (see xx. K. and 155). 

26 Agitandum, These three sentences are given to shew that the 
Latin language did allow the use of a transitive gerund with an 
accusative case; nor does there seem any reason why it should 
not. Bui such a use is most rare, and must never be followed in 
practice. 

27 DormiendL In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the gerund in its ordinary sense ; &at is, as simply naming the 
action denoted by the verb. For the circumstances under which 
it may be followed by a noun, see Bem. d, 2 and 3. 

28 Dormiendo, It is not often found in the dative at all, except in 
the phrase non solvendo esse; as, civitas non solvendo erat; *the 
state was not at, or in the way of, paying;' ^the state was in- 
solvent. 

29 Sui purgandi. By Bem. a the Verbal purgandi should retain its 
verbal force, and should therefore be followed by se in the accusa- 
tive. But this exception must be noted. The genitive of the 
gerund is followed, not by «e, nost vos, but by sui, nostrit vestri ; 
the gerund thus losing its verbal force, and being followed by the 
genitive like any other noun. Thus in the text sui is in the geni- 
tive of the passive possessor (vii. 72) after the noun purgandi: 
'l^ey came for the sake of me clearing of themselves.* So a 
costermonger speaking of his donkey would say ; * I've been a (at) 
wollopping of him:' and more elegantly a judge might say *I have 
been engaged in the hearing of these cases.' 

Observe that it is only with these pronouns that this construction 
holds. Other nouns are governed by the gerund as they would be 
by the verb. Thus it would be, cives purgandi causa^ * for the sake 
of clearing the citizens,' not civium. The following sentences from 
Cicero show however that with other nouns also the construction 
was admissible ; but it should not be attempted in practice. 

80 Questum. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
• of the supines. The Supine in «m, as it is commonly called, 

answers exactly to the name of a town, as it is used without a 
preposition. Thus we say, eo Romania eo venatum; but, eo ad 
venandum. It is the form of the verbal especially used in tiie first 
conjugation. 

81 Dictu, * This is easier in the saying than in fact,' 'this is easier 
to say than to do.' The supine in u is very rare. It is used with 
adjectives denoting fitness, pleasantness, and the like : but even 
with these it is sometimes more elegant to use the gerund with ad: 
Thus we can say, hcec sunt jucunda auditu, * these things are 
pleasant in the hearing;' but perhaps more elegantly, hcec sunt 
jucunda ad audiendum. 

Observe that the Supines are defective nouns of the u declension ; 
and that this declension is chiefly composed of verbals in tus or 
sus ; that is, words which name Uie actions denoted by the verbs, 
9kB fremitus f cursus^ Ssc^ 
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XIX. 

1 Infinitive, In this chapter we have the commonest nse of the 
Indinitiye, commonly called the Aconsatiye and Infinitiye con- 
stmction. It is that shown in Ex. 3, and explained in Bem. 3. 
The infinitiye of course mnst still he regarded as a noun ; and is, 
with another noon, in the aconsatiye case. What is peculiar 
ahout the construction is that the English construction is com- 
monly quite different. 

2 Cantare. The uses of the infinitiye in the two first examples, 
coming after yerbs like Capi and yerbs like Doceo, haye been 
explained in the last chapter. They are repeated here that all the 
uses of the infinitiye after yerbs may be seen together. 

3 Putat. In Latin the construction after puto is exactly the same as 
after doceoj each yerb being followed by two nouns, one of which 
is a yerb in the infinitiye mood. And it is possible for the con- 
struction in English to be the same : as, ' the nurse considers the 
boy to be sleeping; * or, with dicit, ' the nurse pronounces the boy 
to be sleeping.' But usually it is quite different; as, *the nurse 
thinks that ti^e boy sleeps.' Here, instead of one sentence, as in 
Latin, there are two : the subordinate sentence * the boy sleeps * 
being joined on to the main sentence ' the nurse thinks * by the 
conjunction * that.' 

Notice that this conjunction 'that' cannot be changed into *in 
order that ' or * so that.' 

4 Asking. Yerbs of asking, &c. are clearly the same in power as 
yerbs of teaching. In the two sentences, *I taught the boy to 
sing,' and ' 1 asked the boy to sing,' the construOTion is the same, 
* boy ' and the infinitiye * to sing ' being in each the accusatiyes 
after the yerb. But in Latin the idiom is quite different, the sub- 
junctiye with ut being preferred. Instances therefore of this idiom 
must be deferred till we come to the subjunctiye mood. 

5 Rogo * ask.* From this Bemark and Bem. c it appears that 
Class YI. must be subdiyided. Puto and rogo both come under 
the same head as doceo; for they both denote actions that 
operate on two objects, one of which is an action : not like such 
yerbs as * kill,' * eat,' which denote actions that operate only on 
material objects. But as they differ in construction they must 
be classed thus : 

VI. Verbs like Doceo * teach:' that is, transitiye verbs, which 
denote actions that operate on two objects, one of which 
is an action, and which therefore may be followed, both in 
Latin and English, by two nouns^ one of which is a verb in 
the infinitiye mood. 

a. Verbs like Puto * think:' that is, transitiye yerbs, which 
denote actions that operate on two objects, one of which is an 
action, as doceo * teach' operates; and which in Latin are fol- 
lowed by the accusative and infinitive like doceOf but in 
English are commonly followed by a subordinate sentsnce 
after the conjunction * that.' 

b. Verbs like Rogo * ask :' that is, transitive verbs, which denote 
actions that operate on two objects, one of which is an 
action, as doceo * teach ' operates ; and which in English are 
commonly followed by the accusative and infinitive Uk^ 

w 
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'teach,* but in Latin are almost always followed by a sub- 
ordinate sentence after the conjunction ut. 

6 Dicit. In this and the following sentences we have examples of 
the accusative and infinitiye construction after verbs like Futo; 
that is, after verbs of Class YI. a. 

7 Clavsurum, Note that there are only three infinitives in Latin : 
the present and perfect active, as cUmdere and clausUse ; and the 
present passive, as claudi. The others in use are compounds ; as 
clausurum esse for the future active, and for the perfect and 
future passive clavsum esse and clausum iri. But other com- 
pounds besides these are possible, as clausurumfuUse^ claudendum 
esscy &o. 

8 Claumim iri. This is a very curious compound. Clausum is not 
a participle, but the supine, used according to Bem. xviu. «, after 
verbs denoting motion. ' I say that there is a going (xi. c) on the 
part of the slave to shut the gates ; that/ro77i the slave proceeds 
a going.' (For another compound for the future inf. passive, see 
XXIII. 44.) In the other compounds, as clausum esse, the auxiliary, 
as esse, obeys the laws of the infinitive ; while the other part, as 
clausum^ is an adjective agreeing with a noun in gender, number, 
and case. And not only tiie accusative of this adjective may be 
used, as clausum, clausam, clausum, clauses, claiuas, clausa; but 
also the nominative, as clausus, clausa, clausum, clauM, claiua, 
clausa (116). 

9 jEgrotare. Observe the different translation of agrotare in these 
two sentences ; * 1 hear that the girl is ill ; ' and, * I heard that the 
girl was ill.' In Latin agrotare is of course the same in each, 
because it names in each the same thing. What I hear of, and 
what I heard of, is the same; namely, the fact of the girl being iU 
at the time of my hearing. But in English, as there are two 
sentences, the verb in the subordinate sentence varies with the 
verb in the main sentence according to the Laws for the Sequence 
of Tenses (xxiii.) * I hear that the girl i« iU ; ' * I heard that the 
girl was ill.' 

10 Secutas. In Latin unfortunately there is only one tense, called the 
Perfect, to express the two very different ideas expressed in English 
by the Past Tense, or Aorist, and by the compound with * have.* 
Cucurri means * I ran,' and * I have run;' secuta sunt, * they fol- 
lowed,' and * they have followed.' Hence the same double sense is 
found in the infinitive also, so that this sentence may mean either, 
' The slave brings word that the legions followed,' or * that the 
legions have followed.' 

The former tense is called the Perfect Indefinite, or Aorist ; the 
latter, the Perfect Definite (xxii. k), 

11 Spero. Verbs that denote * hoping' come under the same sub- 
class as Puto, being followed in Latin by the accusative and infini- 
tive construction. Only, as what we hope for is future, spero is 
commonly followed by the compound for the future infinitive, as 
in the text. In English such verbs are commonly followed, like 
verbs of thinking, by a subordinate sentence after *that:' as, *I 
hope that the girls will come.' When however the subject hopes 
about himself; that is, when the subject word and the word in 
the accusative name the same object; then the English idiom 
prefers the infinitive without the pronoun. Thus, *I hope to 
come ' is more copunon than ' I hope that I diall come.* 
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12 Vintrum. Obfierre that the copnlA may be omitted in this com- 
pound, as in the eampoimd of the indieatiTe passiYe (xi. 24). 

13 Simula. SirniUo is just like tpero. Only as we pretend a present 
thing, bat hqpe for some fatnre thiniz; ttanclo is followed by the 
present, tpero by the fatnre infinitive. 'I feign myself to be 
asleep,' or more commonly, *I pretend to be asleep,* the pronoon 
being omitted as after ' hope.* Bat, ' The boy pretended that his 
father was asleep.* 

14 Victuros. Jost as in English, the pronoon in the aecosatiTe may 
be omitted ; as nos here, with which rurturot agrees. 

15 Gaudeo. Verbs that denote feelings of the mind and body are 
also followed by the accasative and infinitive. They come onder 
the sab-class Puto, as in English they are commonly followed by 
a sabordinate sentence after *that.' 

16 Puero. For this dative, see rv. 11. 

17 Ferunt. * They say,* * it is said.* Notice this impersonal ase of 
the verb. The ending nt shews that certain objects perform the 
action ; and, as none are mentioned, men genenJly may fairly be 
understood as performing it 

18 Auxilio. For this dative, see v. 10. 

19 Dicor. In this and the following sentences the verbs like Puto 
are in the passive, and are therefore followed by one noon only, 
namely, the verb in the infinitive mood. Jnst as the active 
sentence, magister puerum mtuicam docuit, may pass into the 
passive sentence puer musicam a magUtro doctus est, and docui 
puerum cantare miopuer a me cantare doctus est: so puto puerum 
dormire may pass into puer a me putatur dormire. In each sentence 
one of the noans in the accasative after the active verb becomes 
the subject- word to the passive verb ; while the other noon, namely 
the infiinitive, remains in the accasative. For the action named 
by it is operated on in exactly the same way, whether the verb be 
in the active or passive voice. 

20 Creditus. Credo, like many other verbs, belongs to two classes. 
In the sense of 'believing * or 'patting trust ' in a man, it belongs 
to the sub-class Pareo in Class II. (v. 4) : as credo tibi, * I belie vq 
you. ' In this sense therefore it cannot pass through the passive, 
except impersonally. Thus * you are believed ' is not crederis, but 
creditur tihi (xi. 61). When on the other hand credo means 
* believe * in the sense of thinking ; that is, when it denotes the 
result of the belief or trust in the mind rather than the actual 
trust itself ; then it belongs to the sub-class Puto, being followed 
by the accusative and infinitive ; as, credo Jovem regnare. In this 
sense therefore it may pass regularly through the passive, being 
transitive in the active voice ; as, Jupiter creditur regnare. So in 
the text, creditus est interisse. 

^1 Nuntiatum. There is however another way in which verbs like Puto 
may be used in the passive. Both ways may be explained thus : 
Take the simple sentence Puer dormit, *the boy sleeps.' Now 
after a verb of saying this becomes, if given directly; that is, in 
the exact words of flie speaker; mater dicit, Puer dormit; *the 
mother says, The boy sleeps.' But instead of giving the words of 
the speaker directly, it is much more convenient to make them 
fit into the sentence; that is, to give them indirectly. How then 
is this to be done? Regard j^wer dormit as a single noun, naming 
the thing said. Then, as dico is a transitive verb, it U io\LQ^^\ 
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by a noon in the accusative; as, mater fdbulam mihi dicit, 'The 
mother tells the story to me.' Puer dormit therefore as a single 
noun ought to be in the accnsative like fdbulam. But how put 
it in the accusative? You cannot enclose it in brackets and write 
m after it, as you write m after fabula. Failing this, make each 
of the two words composing it pass into the accusative. The 
mother speaks about, Whom? The boy. Therefore ^eniw is in 
the accusative. She speaks about, What? His sleeping. Therefore 
dormire is in the accusative. Thus the sentence becomes mater 
dicit puerum dormire, * the mother says that the boy sleeps.* 
Now this sentence thus constructed may be regarded in two ways. 
Either puerum and dormire may be regarded as separate words, 
each in the accusative; or they may be regarded as one word, put 
into the neuter accusative, as far as it can be, by a sort of gram- 
matical trick. If they are regarded as two words, then the sen- 
tence passes into the passive tiius : puer dicitur dormire, * the boy 
is said to sleep,* as explained in note 19. But if they are regarded 
as one word, then the passive sentence becomes, dicitur puerum 
dormire, *it is said that the boy sleeps.* For puerum dormire, 
which was in the accusative after dicit, may stand in the nomina- 
tive to dicitur, just as from dico fahulam we get fabula dicitur. 
This Latin construction thus derived must be carefully noticed, 
as it is a very common one. Not only is dormire a noun, naming 
*■ sleeping' generally; but puerum dormire is also a noun, being the 
Latin way for naming sleeping when performed by a boy in par- 
ticular ; so that if there were an article in Latin, it would stand 
before this noun, as to does in Greek. Hence it may have adjec- 
tives agreeing, and nouns in apposition, with it: as, utile est 
puerum dormire, * boy- sleeping is good,* or 'it is good for the boy 
to sleep;' nefas est puerum mentiri, * boy-lying is wickedness,* *it 
is wicked for the boy to lie." 

Of these two passive constructions, we have had examples of the 
former or personal construction in the previous sentences. Of 
the latter, or impersonal construction, as it is called, we have 
examples in this and the following sentences. The former is more 
common with verbs of thinking; the latter with verbs of sayinig in 
the perfect tense. 

22 Id. In this sentence id is the subject-word to nuntiatum est, and 
eos conari is in apposition with it, like any other noun. * That 
was reported to GsBsar, namely the fact of their attempting.' 

23 Majorem. Here we have this impersonal construction with an 
adjective. * The fact of the greater obeying the less is not right.' 
Observe that after u the o of an o stem is often kept, as tequom 
(140). 

24 Consulem. This is not the accusative before fieri, but the accusa- 
tive after it,^m being a copulative verb (xiv. Bem. e). The noun 
in the accusative which makes up one idea with fieri, commonly 
called the accusative before the infinitive, is here understood, and 
consuUm according to the law is attracted into the same case 
with it. ' For a man to be made a consul is a grand thing.* 
So- in the next sentence solum agrees with some such word as 
hominem omitted. 

^5 Fama est. Here too it would be possible to consider the accusa- 
tive and infinitive taken together as subject-word to the sentence. 
' The fact of the Gauls approaching is a saying or rumour.* But 
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though this constmction is possible here, it wonld hardly be so in 
the following sentences. Crassum fuUse seems rather to be the 
accasative and infinitive after the idea of thinking contained in 
opinio; and imperium futurum esse to be after the idea of hoping 
contained in spe. So here Oallos adventare may be the accnsatiye 
and infinitive after the idea of saying contained in fanuij just as 
they would be after the verb fatur, * he says.' Hence the following 
Bule: 

Verbal nouns of saying and thinking may be followed by the same 
construction as the verbs with which they are connected. 
In old Latin indeed this rule extended to other verbal nouns. They 
could say, QtuB tibi me taetio estt *■ What to you is the touching 
of me?' *What business have you to touch me?' me being in 
the accusative after tactic as it would be after tango. But this 
construction, though quite a sensible one, gave place to an un- 
natural use of the genitive; as lectio epistolce^ * reading of a letter;' 
dictio causa^ * pleading of a case,' &c. See vii. 72. 

26 Juvat, In this and the following sentences we have instances of 
verbs called impersonal, according to Bem. g. Such verbs may 
agree with pronominal adjectives passed into nouns, as quod and 
idem in line 162 ; or with a simple infinitive, as deplorare in line 
163; or with the accusative and infinitive taken together, as in 
this and the next sentences. 

27 Non licet. Observe the variations of construction in this and 
the three next sentences, * The fact of my being idle is not per- 
mitted to me.' This is the full construction. In the next me is 
omitted: in the next otioso, instead of agreeing with m£ omitted, 
is attracted into the case of mihi; and in the next the statement is 
made general. * The fact of a man being idle is not permitted.' 

28 Interest. In line 192 interest agrees with the infinitive facere (E) ; 
in the following lines it agrees with the noun composed o^ the 
accusative and infinitive (Bern./). In each interest is followed 
by the genitive, apparently after rem omitted. * Bight-doing is 
among the concerns of all.' * That Milo die is among the con- 
cerns of Glodius.' And so in 195 vestrd apparently agrees with 
remj the m having dropped from vestram^ and the a being length- 
ened by compensation. If the a in vestra were not long, it would 
be more natural to consider vestra the accusative neuter plural. 
At any rate the practice is for the possessive adjectives to end in 
a with interest and refert; as, mea, tiui, nostra^ vestra interest^ 
cives magistratibus parere; * it is your &c. interest that the citi- 
zens should obey the magistrates.' So, quid me mea refert f 
^What does that matter to me?' quid id refert tua^ ^ What concern 
is that of yours,' 

XX. 

1 Jacentem. This is commonly called the Present Active Parti- 
ciple, but the name Imperfect marks its meaning more clearly. 
It denotes that the action is imperfect, or ' not finished,' at the 
time when the action denoted by the verb of the sentence is being 
performed (Bem. d). Thus in the text jacentem does not denote a 
present action. Your father is not lying now: but he was lying; 
that is, his lying was unfinished ; at the time when I saw bii^ . 
Just so, the force of the tenses amo and anuibam is given more 
clearly, if they are called the present and i^a«\. SxQ^«t\!^\.^K^ids^'^ 
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they are called, as they commonly are, the present and iniperfect 
tenses. And as amans is the adjective answering to both these 
tenses, it is better to call it by the name common to them both, 
namely the imperfect. 

2 Truddatum, This is the perfect passive participle, and denotes 
that the action is perfect, or 'finished,' at the time when the 
action denoted by the verb of the sentence is performed. The 
murder was finished before I saw your father ; the lying was not. 

3 Illaturus. The future active participle denotes that the action 
is not only not finished, but not even begun, at the time when 
the action denoted by the verb of the sentence is performed. It 
generally implies, as in the text, the intention with which the 
agent performs the action — *with the intention of making war.* 

4 Cohortatus, Since deponents have passive forms with active sig- 
nifications, the passive form for the perfect participle, as cohorttt- 
tu8f has an active signification, as ' having encouraged.' Ordinary 
verbs have no form for the perfect active participle. Nor do 
they supply the want, as we do, by compounds. There is no 
such compound in common use as habens amatum ^ having loved.' 
But to supply the want, recourse is had to various expedients. 

5 Desectam, This is one of the expedients to compensate for the 
want of the perfect active participle. When the subject performs 
two actions on the same object one after the other, as cutting 
down and throwing com, we in English can put the verb denoting 
the first action in the perfect active participle: as, 'having cut 
down the com they threw it into the Tiber.' But in Latin, 
as this participle is wanting, the verb denoting the first action is 
put in the perfect passive participle, and made to agree with the 
noun naming the object operated on: as desectam segetem^ 'the 
com having been cut down.' 

Observe that tiiis expedient can only be used in special circum- 
stances. Firstly, when the two actions operate on the same 
object; and secondly, when the first action operates directly, so 
as to be followed by an accusative case. Otherwise the verb 
denoting it cannot pass into the passive. Thus it cannot be used, 
if the first action is denoted by an intransitive verb, as Pareo^ 
which has no perfect- passive participle. Observe also that in 
English we can quite. as well translate it by two verbs in the 
indicative : as, ' They cut down the corn and threw it into the 
Tiber.'' 

6 Interfectus, This is a very noticeable Latin construction, as it 
covers a wide space. The sentence does not mean, as it should 
literally, ' The king having been killed frightened me ;' as if his 
ghost frightened me after his death. But it means, ' The killing, 
or murder, of the king frightened me.' The writer does not spe^ 
of the object named by rex, but of the action denoted by inter- 
fectus. The two words should be taken together as forming one 
noun, 'the king-killing.' See Bem. e; and, for further explana- 
tion, see examples and notes. 

7 Victis. This is the ablative of the same construction. It is 
called the ablative absolute, and supplies one of the expedients 
that compensate for the want of the perfect active participle. See 
examples, 107, &c. 

8 Amissce. This is the genitive of the same construction. 

9 Hecuperanda, This also i& tkQ ^dsxie Qonstruction. Only the 
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participle is imperfect, not perfect ; therefore the action denoted 
by it is unfinished, not finished. 

10 Tenens. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the imperfect active participle. The action denoted by it may 
be present, past, or future to the speaker; but it is unfinished 
at the time when the action denoted by the verb of the sentence 
is performed. Thus in the text, the holding is going on while the 
steersman sits. Here the action is present to iSie speaker. 

11 Sedenti, So here Curius was sitting when the Samnites brought. 
But as regards the speaker, the action is past. 

12 Venientibus, Here, as regards the speaker, the action is future. 

13 Penetrans. Here too the penetrating is future as regards the 
speaker, but at the same time with the future overthrow. 

14 Icttu. Here we have instances of the perfect passive participle. 
The blow is finished before the boy sheds tears. 

15 De/ensuri. Here we have instances of the future active participle. 
The defence was not finished, nor going on, but about to take 
place, when the enemy steal into the town. 

16 Metuens, If I mention an action as accompanying the main 
action, it is commonly because the actions are in some way con- 
nected. Hence the present and past participles often denote the 
reason why the main action is performed, while the future parti- 
ciple denotes the purpose for which it is performed. Thus in the 
text the father returns home because he fears for his son; while 
in line 31 my purpose in going to Athens is to free my son from 
debt. 

17 Cupientes, Here the participle rather gives a reason against the 
main action. <We are unable, not because, but though we 
desire.* 

18 Rediens. Sometimes the imperfect participle is used to denote 
an action that is just completed. This liberty is meant to shew 
how closely the action denoted by the verb follows the action 
denoted by the participle. It is more common in English than in 
Latin. 

19 Volvendus. By Hem. g the imperfect passive participle is not 
used with the ordinary force of a participle. That is, it is not 
joined to a noun to denote that the object named by the noun is 
suffering an action not yet finished. We cannot say, Turris con- 
denda concidit, * the tower while being buUt fell down.' But the 
line in the text from a fragment of Ennius shows that it might 
originally be so used. ' The cry while being rolled to heaven 
wails through the air.* 

23 Loquens, In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of deponent participles. The deponent is the only verb in Latin 
which has tluree participles with an active sense — the Imperfect, 
Perfect, and Future. But of these the perfect is the only one in 
frequent use: so much so, that it is often used instead of the 
imperfect to denote an action not yet completed, as palatosy line 
58 : see next note. 

21 Palatos, The perfect participles of deponent verbs are often used 
with an imperfect meaning. Thus the Antemnates were still 
straggling when the Bomans surprised them. The imperfect 
participle, a,a palantes, might be used: but being an active form it 
does not seem quite at home among the passive forms of a depo- 
nent. Indeed the deponent verb, if quite coii%is^TX^> -^opol^^ xis*^ 
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the imperfect passive participle with an active sense. As locutM 
means 'having spoken/ loquenduSf not loquens, ought to mean 
'speaking.' And we have traces of snch an use in oriundus, 
* liBing,* secundus 'following/ 'second,' and the like. But com- 
monly the imperfect active form is used, as loquens, moriens, &c.: 
or, if this is not liked, the perfect participle is used with an im- 
perfect sense, as palatos. And the imperfect passive participle, as 
loquendus, is only used in the ordinary passive sense of this parti- 
ciple. 

22 Expertus, A few verbs are both active and deponent^. Thus 
both comito and comitor mean 'I accompany.' Such active forms 
however are very rare ; but the corresponding passive forms with a 
passive signification are more common, especially the perfect par- 
ticiples. Thus comitatus as a participle of the active comito means 
'having been accompanied;' of the deponent comitor, 'having 
accompanied.' So too populatus, and partitus, &o. But beside 
these there are a few verbs of which the active form is never 
found, but which have the perfect participle both active and pas- 
sive in sense; as expertus, adeptus, and emen9U8y in the examples. 
And still more frequently is the imperfect passive participle of 
deponent verbs used in the passive sense, as loquendus, 'meet to 
be spoken :' see last note. 

23 C<B8um, Here we have instances of the usage illustrated in 
Example D, and explained in note 5. 

24 Deprehensus, Here we have instances of that very important 
Latin usage illustrated in Examples E — ^L, and briefly explained in 
Note 6. Rex interfectus me terrait. Take rex interfectus as a 
single noun naming * the king's death,' or ' the death of the king.' 
It is the death, not the king, which frightens. And this noun 
passes through cases like any other noun : as, regis-interfecHy ' of 
the death of the king. ' Here we have it in the nominative singular, 
' the arrest of Lentulus : ' in the next sentence in the nominative 
plural. 

25 EffiueTis, Here we have it with the present active participle : 'the 
motion of the air to and fro.' But this is not nearly so common 
as the use of the perfect passive participle. 

26 Invecta, Here the conjunction et couples on equal terms the 
common noun cades and this peculiar piurticiple-noun invecta-Jilia, 
* the fact of the daughter being carried,' ' the daughter's riding.* 

27 Amissa. Here we have the same noun in the genitive case. 
Pradce is not in the genitive after iram, but amissa prada. It is 
not the booty which causes the anger, but ' the loss of the booty.' 
Amissa-prada therefore is in the genitive of the passive possessor, 
as naming the object from which tiie anger results (vii. Bem. c). 

28 JtedditM. Here we have it in the accusative, coupled on equal 
terms by the conjunction et with the common noun injurias: 'in- 
juries and the non-restitution of property.* 

^ The name 'deponent' may be conveniently kept: bat reallv such veibs 
are simply reflective, the safRx r (se) showing that the action is in some way 
reflected back upon the actor; as, armo *I arm some one else' — armor.* I arm 
myself.' But as in many verbs this distinction would not be very dear. It is not 
surprising that it was not adopted in the -popular Latin. Thus in the Ciomic 
/ Wnters, who naturally used popular words, we find active forms where the 
Classical Latin had reflective forms; as populare, partire, orbitrare, instead 
of populari, parUrif arbitrari, &c. And tnis tendency of the popular Latin to 
ignore reflective forms grew to such a degree, that before Latin passed into the 
modem languages it seems to have dropped them alt<«ethei; 
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29 Condita, Here in the ablative : * from the foundation to the deli- 
verance of the city.' 

30 Fusis. This sentence introduces us to that most common use of 
this construction which is called the Ablative Absolute. In the 
sentence Ccesar victis Oallis Jtomam rediit, Gallis is said to be in 
the Ablative Absolute (that is, absolved or free from construction), 
because it does not come under any of the rules for the Ablative. 
It does not mean that Csesar returned from the Gauls, or in any 
sense at, on^ or by the Gauls. It is therefore free from the ordi- 
nary construction of the ablative. But though the single word 
Gallis is thus free, the two words victis-GalliSj taken together, are 
not. For these two words according to our present Bule, do not 
name the object named by Oallis, but the action denoted by 
victis. Fic£i-(?.aZ2i means * the conquest of the Gauls;* therefore 
victiS'Gallis means ' at, or on, the conquest of the Gauls ; * mark- 
ing, according to the Law for the Ablative (x. xn.), either the time 
at, or the reason for, which Csesar returned. And so in the text. 
Ftisis-hostibus is the ablative from fusi-hostes, * the rout of the 
enemy,* and is of exactly the same construction as civibus-amissis. 
Only, as the latter names the object /rom, it is followed by a Pre- 
position (ix. Bem./): while fusis-hostibus, as naming the object 
at or on, need not be followed by a preposition. *■ There was 
greater distress from the loss of the citizens than joy at the rout 
of the enemy.' 

31 Regnante, So here the construction of conditam and regnante is 
the same. Only, as regnante is an imperfect participle, regnante 
RomuU) names an action still unfinished : * in, or during, the reign 
of Bomulus.' 

32 Expulsis, So expulsis has the same construction as expulsos in 
the previous sentence. Post expulsos means * after the expulsion 
of the kings : * expulsis j * on the expulsion of the kings ; ' marking 
either the time at which, or the reason /or which, consuls were 
created. 

33 Capta. This construction, commonly called the Ablative Abso- 
lute, but really only the ablative of the common * Participle-Noun* 
construction, is a second method used to compensate for the want 
of the Perfect Active Participle ; but is of far wider use than the 
first. The first (see Note 3) could only be used when the two 
actions operated on the same object. Thus, if the Bomans both 
took and killed the king, we could say, Romani captum regem inter- 
fecerunt, Hhe Bomans having taken the king put him to death.' 
But when the actions operate on different objects, the ablative 
construction is used, as in the text ; * The Bomans having taken 
the city killed the king.* But it must be clearly understood 
that, though this ablative construction is a convenient way for 
rendering our perfect active participle, it has nothing in common 
with it. Urbe capta is simply the ablative of the noun urbs-capta, 

B4 A Gallis. Observe that tMs construction has a wider range than 
our perfect active participle. We can only use the participle when 
the two actions are performed by the same agent. If the Bomans 
both took and killed, we can say, Hhe Bomans having taken 
killed.' We cannot use it if the Bomans took and some one else 
killed. But the ablative construction in Latin is equally applicable 
under both circumstances : as in the last line, * the Bomans on 
the capture of the city killed the king;' and in thia^ 'thj^ B^xs^as^ 
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on the capture of the citr br the Gauls Tetreated.' Here the tak- 
ing and retreating are performed by different agents, the taking lij 
the Ganls, the retreating by the Romans. 
3o Necato. Thon^ this aUatiTe commonly denotes the fine or 
cause, it may, like any other ablatiye, denote any accompanying 
circomstanee. Here it denotes the wteans : * by the murder of his 
son he opened.* 

36 Succurrentibus. The accompanying drenmstanee denoted by this 
ablative may be either a reason /or, or a reason against, the action 
denoted by the Terb. Thns this may mean either * with the he^ 
of a few; ' that is, ' since a few help ns : ' or, ' notwithstanding the 
the help of a few;* that is, * though only a few help ns.' So the 
conjmiction quum with the snbjmictiYe may mean eiUier ' since ' or 

• though/ 

37 Rege. We have seen (ti. Hem. d). that the copnla may often be 
omitted, mere juxtaposition being sufficient. Here it cannot be 
inserted, as it has no participle (as ient). 

3d Volrenda. We now come to the Imperfect Passiye Participle, of 
which the following mnst be noted. 

1. The Imperfect Passive Participle is only nsed in the participle- 
norm constmction. Vrb* condita may mean either 'the city when 
bnilt,* or * the bnilding of the city : ' urbs eondenda means only 
' the bnilding of the city ' (Note 19). 

2. It is only used in the nominative in a special sense implying 
necessity or duty. We cannot say, Urbs eondenda nos fatigamt, 

* the building of the city wearied ns : * as we can say Rex inter- 
fectus nos terruit, * the mnrder of the king frightened ns.' It can 
only be subject-word to the copula. 

3. The Imperfect Passive Participle shows, as its name im- 
plies, that the action named by the Participle-noun is thought of 
as not finished. Urbs condita means the 'building of the city 
when finished': urbs eondenda means 'the building of the ci^ 
when not finished.* 

The expression in the text, volvenda dies, 'the roll of time,' may 
seem a breach of Bule 2 : for it is in the nominative before com- 
mutat and attulit. But it must be clearly understood that, though 
found in })oetry, it is not allowable in Latin Prose. It is quoted, 
because logically, and by comparison with other participles, it is a 
correct expression ; but it is not sanctioned by usage. 

39 Condenda. Here we have one of the commonest uses of the 
Imperfect Passive Participle. * The building of the city is by you.' 
But this Participle-noun names an unfinished, not a finished, 
action; and the only sense in saying that a man has by his side an 
unfinished action, is to imply that he is bound, or ought, to do it. 
Hence the sentence may be translated 'the city ought to be, or 
should be, or is to be, or has to be, or must be, built by you:' or, 
actively, * you ought to, have to, should, or must, build tiie city.' 

40 Tibi. If we compare this sentence with the last we see the Imper- 
fect Participle is accompanied by the Dative, the Perfect by the 
Ablative case. Rex-interfectus ' tiie death of the king ' (an accom- 
plished fact) is, or proceeds, from you. Bex-interficiendus 'the 
death of the king' (an action not accomplished) cannot come^om 
you till it is done; but rests with you, is at your side, for you 
to do. 

41 Erant, As Omnia tihi sunt agcncEa means 'the doing of every- 
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thing is "With you,' or * you have to do every thing:* so Omnia tibi 
erant agenda means *the doing of everything was with you,' or 

* you had to do everything.' So with erunt the sentence will mean, 
*you will have to do everything.' 

42 Diligentia, Observe that this ablative names the meanSy not the 
agent. 

43 Delendam. Here we have the same participle-noim in the accusa- 
tive : * I think that the destruction of Carthage (not finished) rests 
with us,' *that we ought to destroy Carthage.' So in line 174, *I 
think that a different arrangement of the affair lay with you,' 

* that you ought to have arranged it differently.' 

4i Claudendam. If we compare this use of the Imperfect passive 
Participle with that of the Gerund (xviii. note 7 and 21) we see 
that they are exactly the same — only that the Passive Participle is 
used when the verb is transitive, the Gerund when the verb is 
intransitive. Hence the Rule — 

In Intransitive verbs the Gerund, and in Transitive verbs the 
Imperfect Passive Participle joined to a noun, are used in a special 
sense in the nominative and accusative to name actions that must 
or should be performed: and the agent that must or should 
perform them has his noun in the Dative case. 
There seems no reason why the gerund should not have been 
used with transitive as well as intransitive verbs; why we should 
not say, claudendum portam est tibij * the shutting of the gate rests 
with you,' ' you must shut the gate ; ' as well as, pugnandum est 
tibi, * fighting rests with you,' * you must fight.' Accordingly we 
did find that such a construction was possible (see xviii. 157, 
and notes) : but it was not sanctioned by usage, and it must never 
be adopted in practice. In fact it was not wanted, when once the 
participle-noun construction was introduced: for this, both with 
perfect and imperfect participles, became a general favourite, and 
was almost always used when it could be. 

45 Capiendi, We nowcome to the other cases of this participle-noun, 
and in these of course there is no special sense of necessity or 
duty, just as there is none in the other cases of the gerund. The 
special sens6. indeed is due to the copula and the dative, rather 
than to the participle or gerund. Capiendi-Romuli therefore, 
taken together, means * of the capture of Romulus,* and is exactly 
like capti Remi in the previous line. Only the tense of capti 
shows that Remus was taken, his capture was accomplished ; wlule 
the tense of capiendi shows that Romulus was not taken — ^his 
capture was not accomplished: we are angry at a thing that is 
done; we hope for a thing that is not done. 

46 Conditam. The perfect (or aorist) participle conditam makes us 
think of the building as one single momentary action : so that we 
can think of a time before the building and a time after it. But 
the imperfect condendam makes us think of the building as going 
on ; so that we can think of three times, one before the building 
commenced, one while it was going on, and one when it was 
finished. 

47 Accipiendis. Here perhaps the difference between the tenses is 
not so clearly marked, but still it may be seen. Victis in the 
next line denotes a completed act — the Yeientines were defeated : 
while accipiendis denotes a continued act — the enemy from time 
to time were admitted into the State. 
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48 Ducendam. This is a noticeable use of the same participle-noun 
construction, ducendam-legionem being in the acousatiye after 
dediL * Caesar assigned to Fabins the leading of a single legion.* 
So, in line 215, * Caesar attended to the building of a bridge;* that 
is, *had a bridge built.* And in line 217, * thou lettest out the 
hewing of marble : * the owner locat * lets out * the hewing ; that 
is, contracts for its being done. The contractor conducit * hires,* 
or redimit * purchases,' the hewing ; that is, contracts to do it. 

49 Dormire. From what has been said it is clear that the Imperfect 
Passive Participle joined to a noun is a verbal noun; that is, it 
names the action denoted by the verb. But only of course if the 
verb be transitive. If it be intransitive, the Gerund is the verbal. 
The Gerund may indeed be used, if the verb be transitive ; but it 
is not much liked, and is only admissible in the genitive, and 
ablative without a preposition. In the following sentences we 
have again instances of all the uses of the verbal, first of an 
intransitive and then of a transitive verb. 

60 Habendi. The Gerund of transitive verbs is allowable in the 
genitive; but the participle construction is preferred except in 
such a sentence as this, where the word in the accusative is an 
adjective that has not altogether passed into a noun, as plura. 
But if the adjective has altogether passed into a noim, then the 
participle is preferred; as, veri reperiendi 'of discovering the 
truth.' (xv./.£ 

51 Liberanda. From the instances given both in this chapter and 
ch. XVIII. we see that the verbal noun may be thus declined. 

Verbal of an Intransitive verb. 

N. Dormiendum (special sense), Dormire. 

G. Dormiendi. 

D. Dormiendo. 

A. Dormiendum (special sense and with prep.), Dormire, Dor* 

mitum. 
Ab. Dormiendo. 

Of an Intransitive verb followed by a noun. 

N. Ignoscendum (special sense), Ignoscere. 
G. Ignoscendi. 

A. Ignoscendum (special sense), Ignoscere* 
Ab. Ignoscendo (not after preposition). 

Of a Transitive verb. 

N. Pax-petenda (special sense), Petere pacem. 

G. Pacis-petendae, Petendi pacem. 

D. Paci-petendae. 

A. Pacem-petendam (special sense, and with prep^, Petere 

pacem, Petitum pacem. 
Ab. Pace-petenda, Petendo pacem (not after preposition). 

52 Petendam^ This perhaps is one of the commonest uses of the 
participle-noun construction ; namely, to denote the purpose for 
which an action is performed. The ambassadors were sent with a 
view to the begging for peace; that is, to beg for peace. 

53 Obeundo. In the ablative alone without a preposition it seems 
immaterial whether the gerund or participle is used. With a 
preposition, we may not have «• geiuod ioUowed by a noun. 
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54 Variantis, Here we have instances of participles used like 
ordinary adjectives, according to Bern, h, 

55 Memorande. When the imperfect passive participle is thns nsed, 
it gives the idea of fitness or meetness; as, memorandusy *meet, 
or worthy, to be mentioned,' amandtu^ *meet to be loved,' 
* loveable,* &o. In itself, the participle, as usual, only denotes 
unfinished action. But if I say that a man is always being spoken 
of, I imply that he deserves to be spoken of : when I say that he 
is loved without ceasing, I imply that he is loveable. And this 
meaning well agrees with the special sense of the nominative and 
accusative, which implies necessity or duty or fitness. 

56 Absentium, Here we have participles passing into nouns, according 
to Bule E, like adjectives ; see ch. zv. Perfect passive participles 
in the neuter gender are especially apt to do this. They com- 
monly pass into regular neuter nouns and have adjectives agreeing 
with them, as turpe factum, prceclarum responsum, &c.; see in- 
stances in zv. 49 k. But sometimes they are combined with 
adverbs ; as male dictis, line 288. 
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1 Transitive. In this Chapter we have examples of words, both 
verbs and adjectives, followed by different cases. And this might 
be expected to happen. For we can regard an action as operating 
in different ways, as will be seen in the following sentences. 

2 Incident, In this and the following sentences tiie action may be 
regarded both as operating indirectly on, and towards the object. 
Hence the verb may be followed both by the dative case, and by 
the accusative with a preposition (A). 

3 Imposuit. If the slave lays wood on the fire, I may think of him 
as operating indirectly on the fire; as moving the wood and 
laying it at, or on, the fire. Hence the dative igni. Or I may think 
of him as moving the wood directly towards the fire. Hence the 
accusative ignem, while the preposition in shows the position 
which the word occupies after the motion; not under, or outside, 
but in, or on the fire. 

4 Ddbo, Bo origioally meant * put.* When then I put my knee to 
the ground, I move it towards the ground. Hence the accusative 
terram; with the preposition ad, not in, because the knee remains 
outside the ground. But do, in its secondary and ordinary sense 
of * giving*, is always followed by the dative : though even in this 
sense we can conceive the action of giving as directed towards the 
object. Hence in the later popular Latin, the mother of the 
Eomance languages, do came to be followed by the accusative with 
ad; and hence the a after verbs of giving in French. 

5 Eripuit. In the following sentences we have verbs followed both 
by the (*from') ablative and the dative (B). If I take a thing from 
a person, I naturally think of the thing as moved from the person, 
and therefore I should put the noun naming the person in the 
ablative. But we can think of him as operated on indirectly by 
the taking away. The action of taking away operates round him ; 
affecting, without moving him. Hence the noun may be in the 
dative. The ablative however, as might be expected, is the more 
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common oonstruction, except with adimOt which never t^es the 
ablative. 

6 Conferte, Here we have the ('at*) ablative and dative. If we 
compare two objects, we can either think of the two as down 
together before us (the ablative with cum) ; or we can think of one 
object put by the side of another (dative). 

7 Alienum. Here we have adjectives followed by different cases. 
Alienus means ' foreign/ *■ strange;' and we should naturally think 
of a strange object as turned away from us ; hence the ablative, 
both with and without a preposition ; and the genitive, according 
to its primary idea of 'from.' But we can also think of it as 
disinclined to us, and hence the dative, and accusative with a 
preposition. So too aversua may be followed by the dative, though 
it prefers the ablative, as is much more natural, for it means 
* turned away from.* But in English the * to * idea prevails over 
the ' from ;' as we commonly say * averse to * a thing. 

8 Pracedunt. Here we have verbs passing from intransitive to 
transitive (Rem. c). Prcecedo means *go before,' and therefore is 
naturally followed by the dative ; for if I go before an object, I do 
not act on it directly, but indirectly ; my going does not pass into 
it, but operates at or round it. Still by going in front of an 
object, I may be regarded as stopping it or overcoming it ; and 
this suggests the idea of direct action. And generally the tendency 
of language is to become simpler and to disregard the difference 
between actions. If they operate on an object at all, they come to 
be conceived as operating in one way only. And this way is the 
direct way, as the simpler of the two. Hence intransitive verbs 
are apt to become transitive, and the accusative case supplants the 
dative. In fact in the later Latin all nice distinctions of language 
vanished, and all cases except the nominative merged in the 
accusative ; so that they could say, sum in domum, * I am in the 
house'. 

Similarly, in English verbs have become transitive which used to 
be intransitive, as ' obey.' See Acts vii. 39; *to whom our fathers 
would not obey.' Perhaps the expression ' I wired him ' is one of 
the latest outcomes of this tendency. 

9 Ascenderunt, These verbs also are both intransitive and transitive, 
but they differ from prcecedo ^ &c., in being followed, as intransi- 

' tive, not by the dative, but by the accusative with a preposition. 

10 Incedimus. These are followed by all three constructions (C). 

11 Ridetur. Most of the verbs wluch pass from intransitive into 
transitive pass through the passive voice as intransitive; that is, 
they are only used impersonally. But some pass through it as 
transitive, SLBrideor. 

12 Fugerat, Here we have verbs which denote 'motion /ro7»' passing 
into transitive. Thus /upio 'flee' followed by the ablative becomes 
fugio ' shun ' followed by the accusative. This change seems more 
unnatural than the former. For in the former the action went 
toward objects, and it was no great change from indirect to direct 
operation; from 'entering into' a city, for instance, to 'entering' 
a city. But here the action goes from objects ; and it seems very 
unnatural to say, 'I fled him,' *I departed him.* 

13 Horrescit, Here we have verbs passing into transitive, which are 
naturally followed by the ' at ' ablative. But many of these, as 
lator, and gaudeo, are only followed by the accusative of pronouns. 
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Some, as horreo, iseem always to be followed by an accusative, 
when followed by a noun at all. 

14 Manet. In the following sentences are verbs which become transi- 
tive with a slight change of meaning. Many of them are com- 
pounded with prepositions, but it is not the preposition which 

• governs the accusative ; as is shown by the preposition in coTwenio, 
coeOj expugno, &o. ; for cum and ex could not govern the accusative. 

15 Gircumdedit, Here we have verbs changing their construction 
according to Bem. d, and Ex. F. 

16 Luna. In this and the following sentences we have instances 
of the use of the comparative. The use of the ablative seems to 
result from the idea of * from.' Homo alHor est ilia columna, * the 
man is taller than that pillar.' Taking that pillar as a standard, 
the man goes away from it in height. Hence the use of the geni- 
tive in Greek; for the Greek genitive keeps the idea of \from,* 

17 Callidiorem. Here the noun with which the comparative agrees 
is not in the nominative. Hence, by Bem. e. 2, the noun after the 
comparative is commonly in a new sentence as subject-word to est 
(H. 1) ; or it may be attracted into the same case as the noun with 
which the comparative agrees (H. 2) ; or it is occasionally in the 
ablative, as in 280. But if it be a pronoun, then it is commonly 
in the ablative, as in H. 3. 

18 Felicius. Observe that when two adjectives are compared, both 
are in the comparative in Latin, whereas we put the second in the 
positive. 'More bravely than successfully,* *with more valour 
than success.' Bem. /, Ex. L. 

19 Loquacior. Notice this use of the comparative to denote that a 
quality is possessed in somewhat greater degree than it should be. 
(Bem. 9, Ex. M.) 

20 Eo gravior. Notice also this use. ** The pain is more severe by 
that amount, by which the fault is greater;' or, as we say, ' The 
greater the fault, the more severe the pain.' Bem. h, Ex. N. 

21 Occultissimum. Here the superlative with quisque gives exactly 
the same meaning as comparatives with eo-quo, or tanto-quanto. 

22 Quodque. *The most hidden perils.' Bo optimus quisque, *the 
best men,' 349. 

23 Ex alio. Alius from ali^ as in aliquis * some one,' means strictly 

* some one of more than one object.' But as alter is used when 
there are only two objects, aliu^ is commonly used only when there 
are more than two objects, though it is found when there are only 
two (Bem. 2, Ex. P.). 

24 Aliud. Literally 'from some one thing to some one thing,' the 
second not being the same as the first. Hence the second alius 
means ' another,' as alter * the other ' in line 361. 

25 Alius alia. These words must be understood again in translation. 

* The three boys slipt off, one by one way, one by one way, one by 
one way :* or, as we say, * one by one way, another by another;' 
or simply * by different ways.' (Ex. P.) 

26 Alii alia. For alii to be used there must be at least six, as it 
means ' one of more than two groups.' 

27 Alter. But for alter there must be only two : for alteri there must 
be at least four. 

23 Alius alium. Hence these words come to mean 'each other.' 
' We question, one of us another one ; then that second one the 
first one ;' that is, ' we question each other.* 
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29 Aliud atque. With the secondary sense of 'other,' we might ezpeot 
to find alitLs followed by the ablative or by quam, like a com* 
parative. And it is sometimes used so, as in lines 899, 402. 
But the common use is with atque or aCt and this agrees wiUi the 
original sense of the word. 'I think one thing, and you report one 
thing, not the same ; that is, another thing.* The second aliud 
may be inserted, as in this line ; but it is mudi more commonly 
omitted, as in the following line. 

30 Utri, On each side there are groups of witnesses. See Bern. k. 

31 Quum maximas. This is a defective but very common construc- 
tion. Quam being a conjunction requires a sentence of its own ; 
as if it were, Comparat copias tarn magnas quam potest comparare; 

* he raises forces as large as he is able to raise. Or it might be 
simply said; comparat mnximaa copias ; *he raises very large 
forces.' Then, combining the two sentences, we get, quam maxi- 
mas potest copias; or, leaving out the potest, quam maximas copias. 
The verb possum may either be inserted or not. Thus for line 441 
we may simply say, Dicam qUam brevissime. 

32 Summus, With adjectives denoting order, as ' highest,' * middle,* 

* lowest,' &c., the Latin noun often names, not the object 
named by the noun, but the portion of it denoted by the adjec- 
tive. Thus summus mons commonly means, not * the highest 
mountain,' but * the top of the mountain,' * the mountain where 
it is highest.' So media urbs means, not * the middle city,' but 
' the middle of the city.' Compare the meaning of rex-interfectus, 
ch. XX. e, 

xxn. 

1 Expectamus. In this and the following sentences we have the 
Present-imperfect in its strict sense, as used in conversation and 
speaking (/, and B. 1). 

2 Habitat. Notice this use of the present-imperfect in its strict 
sense, but including the past also. So we translate it by a past 
compound : * he has been living now for many years.' The im- 
perfect is used, because the action is represented as still going 
on. 

3 Intersunt. Here we have the Present-imperfect in its secondary 
sense to mark an action as customary, continued, &c. Thus it is 
used in quoting from a book (line 14), or giving a man's opinion 
(line 15) ; because these continue. 

4 Tremit, Here we have the Present-indefinite in its primary sense, 
as marking a point of time. In this sense it very seldom occurs 
in narrative, as we generally narrate the past. But in the follow- 
ing sentences we have it in the secondary sense ; that is, as the 
Historic Present (/, and B. 2). 

5 Tendebam. Here we have tne Past-imperfect in its strict sense, 
and in this sense it is very often found. It is commonly used in 
a compound sentence to mark an action as going on when another 
happens. 

6 Affertur, Observe that the Historic Present can be used in a bye 
sentence, when the main verb is in a past tense. 

7 Scribebam. Compare this use of the Past-imperfect with the use 
of the Present-imperfect, note 2. * I had already been writing.' 
CreabarUur. Here we have the Past-imperfect in its secondary 
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sense to mark an action as customary, continued, &c, at some 
past time. 
9 Prohihebant, Here the action is only attempted: 'they tried to 
hinder.' 

10 Accipiet. Here we haye the Future, which simply contemplates 
the action as happening at some future time. It sometimes is 
used in the sense of ordering, as in line 71 : the future implying 
confidence that the order will be obeyed. So in English. 

11 Permansit Here we have the Present-perfect, sometimes called 
the Perfect-definite, answering to our compound with * have.* 

12 Acciderunt Here we have the Aorist or Perfect-Indefinite, and in 
the following Unea the Pluperfect (or Past-perfect), and Future- 
perfect. Compare the Aorist and Imperfect, lines 88, 85. 

13 Videro, Here we have a conmion use of the Future-perfect in a 
bye sentence, as explained in Bem. m. Observe that here the 
seeing is finished before I go to Antium. But in the next sentence 
the following is not finished; hence the future-imperfect. 

14 Venito. There is not much difference between the tenses of the 
Imperative; but the future tense is commonly used when the 
action is not to take place immediately. 'Send me Phyllis at 
once to keep my birthday; wait yourself till the neict holiday, 
when I shall sacnrifice a calf ('with a calf') for the crops.* 

15 Circumspectare. Here we have instances of the construction called 
the Historic Infinitive. It is exactly the same as the omission of 
the copula between the noun and adjective (yi. Bem. d); the 
sense being implied by mere juxtaposition. Just as rex Uetus 
placed side by side can only mean that the quality of gladness is 
possessed by the king: so rex gaudere placed side by side can only 
mean that the action of rejoicing is performed by the king. 

XXTTT. 

1 Credat, Here we have the first use of the Primary Subjunctive; 
Non-statement in a simple sentence (/. 1). And the non-statement 
is in the shape of a supposition ; the speaker does not state, but 
supposes ; ' some one may think.'' 

2 Velim, This subjunctive is used by way of courtesy. We do wish 
a thing (indicative) ; but we courteously veil our wish under a sup- 
position (subjunctive). So we say in English, * I should wish,' 
'I should like/ &c., when we mean that we do wish, we do 
like, &o. 

8 Dixerim, This is the Aorist, not the Perfect Subjunctive. The 
Latin Aorist in the Subjunctive and Infinitive does not necessarily 
mark a past action; but (like the Greek Aorist) a single action as 
opposed to a continued one (n); *I would not readily say,' *I 
should not easily be got to say:' the subjunctive showing the 
remark as a supposition, not as a statement (last note). So in- 
venta sint in line 215 may be an aorist. 

4 Vivas, Here there is non-statement in the shape of a wish. 

5 Facias, Here there is non-statement in the shape of a command 
or exhortation. The Imperative is the regular mood for com- 
manding (XXII. p) ; but the Subjunctive gives the command in a 
milder tone, just as it gives mildness to a statement (note 2). The 
second person however of the present is not often used, unless the 
command be a general one, as in next line. 
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6 Feceris. When the command forbids, the A6rist Subjtmctire iff 
the second person is commonly used. Properly it edionld only 
forbid a single action; as here, 'do not do this* (note 3); but it 
seems to have become the fayourite form for all forbidding. 

7 Ne, The Latin negatiye adverb is rum with the Indicative, Tt^with 
the Imperative, and often with the primary Subjunctive mood. 
Originally ne 'not' was the negative; non being a contraction from 
ne ununij * not one,* which was considered a stronger form of deny* 
ing. As then we deny more strongly when we state that a thing 
does not happen, than when we merely order that it shall not 
happen, the stronger negative non is useid with the indicative (or 
stating) mood; the weaker negative ne with the imperative (or 
ordering) mood; and with the subjunctive mood, when it denotes 
a Command, as here; or a Wish, as in line 32 ; or the Purpose, as 
in 86. The original use of ne as the direct negative survives in 
such compounds as nemo, neque^ nequaquam, nullus, &c., and in 
ne-quidem. For the use of ne as if it were a Conjunction, see 
rule 18. 

8 Dejiciant. Here we have non-statement in the main sentence of 
' a Compound Sentence. This is commonly called the Conditional 

use of the Subjunctive. The force of the Subjunctive in such 
sentences is easy enough ; it simply implies that the action is not 
stated. But there is a slight difficulty with the tenses, which need 
not be explained at present. 

9 Esuriam. Here the Subjunctive is still Primary, the action not 
being stated; but the verb is in a Bye sentence, denoting the 
Purpose (/. 3). This is perhaps the simplest, and (in narrative) 
the commonest use of the Subjunctive. The Main verb ambulo 
is in the indicative, as stating a fact ; * I walk.* The subjoined 
verb esuriam is in the subjunctive, as denoting, not a fact, but a 
purpose conceived in the mind ; the purpose for which I perform 
the main action of walking; 'that I may be hungry.* Verbs 
denoting the Purpose are subjoined to the main verb by some form 
of the great Joiner qui * which;* frequently, as here, by the adverb 
ut (cuti) ' in which manner.* * I walk in a manner in which I may 
be hungry.* 

10 Esurirem. In these sentences the Law for the Sequence of Tenses 
(Rem. o) should be carefully noted. The second amhulavi here is 
in the Aorist ; the first is in the Perfect. 

11 Videamus. Observe that we commonly translate the Purpose, not 
by the Subjunctive, but by the Infinitive; 'we will run to see you.' 

12 Ne putes. See note 7, and 18. 

13 Quo meliores. See note 9. Beside the Conjunction-adverb ut, which 
is a sort of old dative of quij there is the adverb quoy which is an 
ablative. And this adverb is the Conjunction commonly used to 
subjoin the Purpose, if there is a comparative adjective in the 
sentence ; ' the ground is ploughed twice, by which means it may 
be able,' ' in order that it may be able.* 

14 Quipetant. But the adjective qui is the Conjunction most fre- 
quently used when the sense will allow it, as here. 

15 Venias. Here we have the Subjunctive after verbs that denote 
asking^ &c. (/. 4). For if I ask you to do a thing I don't state that 
you do it. There is little difference between this and the Par- 
pose. My purpose in asking is that you may may do. Notice 
ih&t verbs which denote asking, &c. form the Class of verbs which 
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Vfe called Terbs like Rogo 'ask/ Class YI. b (zn. d). They are 
noticeable because in English they are mostly followed by the 
Infinitive. We don't say * I ask you that you may do/ but * I ask 
you to do;' which is the more natural construction, the doing 
being the thing asked, and therefore properly in the accusative 
after 'ask' (xiz. 4). And this Infinitive construction, though 
not to be imitated, is found in Latin prose, and is common in 
poetry. 

16 Juberet, Obseive that verbs of commanding are commonly fol- 
lowed by the Subjunctive, except ^'udeo and veto^ which prefer the 
Infinitive. 

17 Venirem, Observe that the Subjunctive follows the idea of 
Asking, &c.y even when not expressed in the Main verb, as scripsit. 
So we can say; 'he wrote me word that I should come.' 

18 Ne credos. This sentence explains the use of n« as a conjunction. 
It is merely, as we have seen (note 7)« the weaker negative adverb; 
and is therefore properly used when the action is not stated, and 
a verb in the Subjunctive is joined on to the Main verb by ut, as 
here. But ut was often left out after verbs of Asldng, &c.; as, 
rogo eas, 'I beg you to go' (line 190): and it came to be almost 
always left out when there was &ne in the subjoined sentence ; so 
that ne by standing alone between the two verbs came to be con> 
sidered a Conjunction ; so much so indeed that the Bomans did 
not much like using it with the Imperative alone. As a matter of 
usage, the Bule is — Ne is used like a Conjunction with the sens6 
of ' that not ' in Bye sentences that denote the Purpose and after 
Verbs that denote Asking^ advising^ hindering^ and the like. But 
it must never be used with the Secondary Subjunctive : thus with 
verbs denoting the Besult we must have ut non^ not ut ne or ne. 
We have seen that ne is used as the negative adverb with a verb 
in the subjunctive denoting a wish (32), and a command (34), but 
not a supposition (20). Nor is it used in Indirect statements or 
questions. 

19 Niti. Verbs that denote striving like nitor are followed by ut 
and the subjunctive like Rogo ; but they do not come under the 
Sub-class RogOt because they do not denote actions that operate 
on two objects, as asking does. So they form a sub-class by them • 
selves under Class V. ; verbs, that is, like Ccepi * begin' (xix. a). 

20 Orant, In these sentences the ut is omitted in positive bye 
sentences, just as it came to be almost always omitted in negative 
bye sentences (note 18). Or perhaps it would be better to say, not 
that ut is omitted as if it had been once used and had dropt out, 
but simply that it is not used ; a Conjunction not being absolutely 
necessary to join sentences. Thus oro venias means *I beseech 
you, come;' no conjunction is necessary, 

21 Sine eas. Notice these verbs, as volo, sino^ oportety licet, which are 
followed both by the subjunctive, as here; and by the accusative 
and infinitive, as in ch. xix. and observe that with them the ut ia 
commonly omitted. 

22 Timeo ne. After verbs of fearing ne does not mean* that not,' 
but *that ;' as, timeo ne venias^ *I fear that you will come.* Ne, aa 
we have seen, is not properly a conjunction but a negiative adverb, 
(18) ; and a conjunction is not necessary when the sense shows a 
connexion between the two sentences (20). Thus, as oro ne venias 
xaeans * don't come^ I beg :' so, tiTneo ne venias means * don't come 
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1 am afraid;' 'I dread your coming/ *I am afraid that yon wQl 
come.' 

Vereor uU On the other hand ut is a conjunction, being a member 
of the great joining family of which qui is the head ; and meaning 
properly * in which way or manner.' So vereor ut possit means 
* I have fears as to the way in which he may be able ;' that is, * I 
fear he wont be able.' Hence the Bole — After verbs of fearing, 
the Sabjunctive is used with n€y if the action is not desired; wiUi 
utj if the action is desired : as, vereor ne veniatf * I fear that he 
will come ;' vereor ut veniat^ ' I fear that he will not come.' 
Observe that we use the future where the Latin has an imperfect 
tense: and that we use the negative where the Latin does not, and 
don't use it where the Latin does. 

23 Consensu. Observe that certain verbs are not necessarily followed 
by the subjunctive, but that the construction depends upon the 
sense. Fieret is in the subjunctive, because it is not stated that 
war was made : but in the next sentence we have the accusative 
and infinitive, or two nouns in the accusative, after consentiunt^ 
because we are speaking of actual things: 'all men agree about 
God being,' 'that God is.' So with persuadeo and moneo in the 
next sentences. 

24 Terrear, Notice this use of the subjunctive after sum. It just 
gives a touch of indefiniteness to that which is really meant as a 
statement, but which would sound rather bald if directly stated 
(note 2). Sunt qui dicant^ 'there are some who say,' * persons are 
found to say,' does not sound so bald as sunt qui dicunt, * they 
who say exist.' 

So through the following sentences the idea of non-statement 
runs ; generally rendered in English by the Infinitive, just as we 
have seen the Purpose is. So after dignv^ (241) ' you do not seem 
worthy to be free,' * you have not such worth that you should be 
free.* So after haheo (250) * I have not wherewithal to pay my 
fare.' 

26 Jnhiberi, Here we have the subjunctive after verbs that denote 
hindering &c. (/. 5). There is no real difference between these and 
the former sentences, the use of the subjunctive being in all alike 
owing to the fact that the action is not stated. Only in these the 
English use seems somewhat different. * The boy can hardly be 
kept from throwing stones.' But this is merely the ablative of 
the verbal, while with the former verbs we had the accusative of 
the verbal. ' You do not deserve to be free;' or, *you do not deserve 
being free.' *I urged him to go;' or, *I urged his going;' and 
BO on. 

26 Quin — quominus. These conjunctions, which are commonly nsed 
after verbs of hindering ^ are the same in origin. Quin is com- 
pounded of the old dative (denoting * at ') of the relative and the 
negative adverb ne : qiu)minus of the ablative of the relative and 
minus *less,' used as a weak negative. * The boy can scarcely be 
held in a way in which he would not throw stones.' * What stands 
in the way by which he should not do this ? ' Occasionally ne only 
is used,' as in line 263. * That I was not to do — some accident 
stood in the way' (note 21). Notice the use of gtitn.as the dative 
in line 263 : ' there is hardly a day on which;' qui-n being in the 
dative denoting time *at,' just like heri^ vesperi, &c. (ix. n. 19). 

^7 Quin dicereU Here quin is compounded of the nominative ^ 
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and ne. Sometimes of the Interrogatiye quid and ne; as, Quin 
conseendimus eqtios f * Why don^t we monnt our horses f * * Let us 
mount our horses.' 

28 Feceris, Here we have the Suhjunctive in Indirect Question: 
and the Subjoiner is no longer the Belative adjectiye or adverb ; 
as qui * which,* ut 'in wMch manner;* but the Interrogative, 
as qui *what?* ut 'in what manner i' Notice the Sequence of 
tenses according to Bem. o, 

29 Scripserim, Notice that scripserim here, as pretsus sim in line 
307, is in the aorist subjunctive. 

SO Amem. Here we have the Subjunctive in Indirect Statement. 
All that the writer states is that the woman makes the report. 
He does not state that I love the bov — the woman states ih&t — 
and he shows that he does not state it by using the Subjunctive. 
The Subjoiner here is the Belative, not the fiiterrogative. See 
Bem. p» 

31 Incolunt, By the Law (Bem. p. III.) a verb in the Bye-sentence, 
of a Direct statement is put in the Subjunctive, if the statement 
be Indirect, for the reason given in the last note. But if the fact 
is such that the writer can vouch for it — a geographical fact for 
instance, as here— he sometimes makes the statement his own, 
and shows that he does so by using the Indicative, as here. Not 
always : thus we have incolerent in the last sentence. 

32 Occiderint, *Who, as they said, perished.' CsBsar gives the 
statement, not as his own, though it was a real fact, but as that of 
the grumblers. So in the next sentence: *who, as he said, was 
desirous:' and in the following, 'which, as he urged, they had 
promised.* 

33 Sudet. Here we begin with the uses of the Secondary Sub- 
junctive; that is, where the action is spoken of as really taking 
place. And first we have the verb in the Subjunctive denoting 
the Result of the Main action, commonly after ut in the sense of 
'so that.* In English this is always rendered by the Indicative 
{g, 1). For the tenses see Bem. o. II. 

34 Esuriret, Occasionally it is not quite clear whether the Primary 
or Secondary Subjunctive is intended. This may mean either, 
' The boy ran in order that he might be hungry' — Purpose and 
J*rimary : or 'so that he was hungry* — ^Besult and Secondary. 

35 Possent. Here we have the Reason for the main action (h, 2). 
It is a fact that they were not able, but it is a fact introduced not 
by itself, but as dependent on the main action. Hence the Sub- 
jimctive. But, like all Secondary Subjunctives, it can be turned 
into an Indicative ; * they were not able, and therefore they sent.' 

36 Qui — vellet. The * Reason for' is commonly subjoined by the 
Conjunction-adverb guum, the Subjunctive giving it the sense of 
' since.' But it is often subjoined by the Conjunction-adjective, 
or Belative, qui^ as here : ' since he wished.' Qui volebat would 
simply state the fact that he wished : qui vellet makes this fact 
dependent On the main action ; namely the reason for it. 

37 Quum — posset. Here we have the Beason against the Main action 
(h. 3) ; so that quum has the sense of ' though. * But it may be 

^ subjoined by qui, as in line 420 ; ' though he had kept.* 

38 Consedisset, Here we have the Pluperfect- subjunctive after quum 
[h, 4). Originally used when there was some dependence implied^ 
it was used so frequently that it came to be used wUh quum ^^^^ 
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when little, if any, idea of dependence was meant to be conTdyeJ. 
SometimeB even with the Imperfect tenses the idea of dependence 
is almost lost. But, as a Bole, Quum with the Imperfect tenses 
of the Subjunctive means * since ' or * though ;' giving, that is, 
some idea of dependence on, or connection with, the main verb : 
but with the Pluperfect it ijieans * when,' no idea of dependence 
being necessarily implied. It is thus commonly rendered by a 
perfect active participle. 
89 Queror. It is unnecessary to give many instances for the Laws of 
the Sequence of Tenses (Bemark o), as they are to be found all 
through this chapter, especially in lines 77, 298, 328, &c. But a 
few are put together here. 

40 Ducertntur, By the Laws the Present-perfect and the Aorist 
tenses of the Lidicative are followed by different tenses of the 
Subjunctive : but, since there is only one form for both of these 
tenses, as scripsi, we cannot always tell which is meant. And 
often there is not much difference between the two. If a man 
says to me, *Is the doctor at home?' I may answer either, *No, 
he went to town this morning;' or, *No, he is gone to town this 
morning:* the only difference being, that the latter answer con- 
nects him in thought with me now, the former does not. And so 
in Latin sentences, the writer may view an action somewhat dif- 
ferently from what we should expect ; and may use the aorist (for 
instance) where we should rather expect the present-perfect. Thus 
in the text we might rather be inclined to say, 'I have explained,' 
which would require dticantur : but it is. quite as well to say, * I 
explained^* whieh requires ducerentur. And so in the two following 
sentences either tense will do quite as well. . 

41 EsseU Here we have the subjoined verb denoting the Result; 
which by our Laws will be in the imperfect subiunctive, if it denote 
a continued action, as in lines 450, 1 ; but ir it denote a single 
action, it may be in either the imperfect or aorist subjunctive, as 
in lines 452, 8. See also 406, 8. ' ^^ 

42 Orat, Here we have the Historic present followed, first by the 
present and perfect subjunctive, to agree with the form ; then, and 
more commonly, by the imperfect and pluperfect, to agree with 
the sense. 

43 Venturas. We have seen that there is no form in Latin for the 
future infinitive or subjunctive (Bem. m) ; and here we have the 
compounds which answer the purpose. In order to understand 
them we must change the indicative form, as veniet, which cannot 
pass through the subjunctive and infinitive, into a compound 
which can, as venturus est; and then est will pass regularly accord- 
ing to the Laws for the Sequence of Tenses (Bem. o and j>). 

44 Necentur, We have seen (xix. 8) that in the passive voice there 
is a compound for the future infinitive, made up of the supine and 
iri^ as in line 484: but this was not much liked and was not made 
to pass through the subjunctive, as eatur, iretur. Kor could there 
be a compound like the one in the active voice, as the passive has 
ho future participle, like venturus. So » compound was made thus. 
Est ut means * it happens that ; ' as, e$t ut vir ordinet^ ' it hap- 

^ pens that a man plants,' line 392. Hence erit ut reges necentur 

means, *it will happen that kings are killed.' But this is not 

enough: tor though erit has an infinitive, as fore^ it has no sub- 

JwioUre, Henoe the expreB^on /uturum e^t ut^ ^<i«^ '\t \^ ohout ta 
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h&yj^tn. that kings are killecL*^ And now est can pass through all 
the changes according to the Laws. 

45 Floreat, This compound is very rarely used with active yerbs 
which have the future participle; but it is the only expression 
possible for active verbs which nave not got it, asjloreo, pudet. 

46 Interituraa fui. Here we have a similar Compound for the past 
conditional * should have.' Interissem has no infinitive or sub- 
junctive: therefore, to betised in indirect speech, it must be 
changed into a Compound whidi hM; as interiturus fui^ *I was . 
on the point oit dying' when you came: which impUes that if you 
had not come I should have died. 

47 Caderer. But the passive voice has no future participle. Hence 
the double compound ; * it was an the |>oint of coming to pass that 
I should be killed' when you came. And, similarly, this is neces- 
sary for active verbs which have no future participle, as floreo^ 
Hue 522. 

48 Hundumfuit, 'If you had not come, I should have had to go to 
Bome.' ' There was by my side an (unfinished; going to Bome : ' 
which can only mean that I had to go, unless prevented by your 
coming. 

49 InstituUti. Here we have a few instances of the commonest con- 
junctions in illustration of Bem. m. Ut is the adverb of the Bela- 
tive; *in» or at, which manner, or time,' *as,' or *when.' But also 
of the Interrogative : 'in what manner,' * how,' as line 562 (direct) ; 
and 565 (indirect). 

50 Confiderent, Quod 'because' is followed by the indicative, as in 
last sentence (Bem. m. L). Bui here it is followed by the sub- 
junctive because the action is not stated as known. 

51 Siiblevetur. So too here, because these are the words, not of the 
writer but of the accuser (Bem. 771. IH.). 

52 Accidit. Si with -the indicative does not seem to imply any 
opinion of the speaker as to whether the action takes place or not; 
1;^ut it puts the supposition in a peremptory straightforward way 
as if it were a statement, to be followed inevitably by its con- 
sequence. I don't say or think that anything has happened, but 
I put it thus: Something has happened, has it? Well, it has 
happened to me. So in the next sentence, both alternatives are 
supposed, the true and the false ; I can't believe them both, but 
I can bring tham both forward as statements, to be followed each 
by its consequences. So in Sentences 31, 32, the speaker im]dies 
that he does not believe the supposition introduced by si. In fact 
to bring forward a supposition after «i, is the same as asking a 
question in the form of a statement, merely implying the question 
by the voice, as in line 607. 

53 Bibis, Here we have a few examples of Questions : firstly Single 
Questions, both Direct and Indirect; and then Compound, both 
Direct and Indirect. The Indirect of course require the Subjunc- 
tive, according to Bem. /. 6. 

54 Vinwm. Here the question is put as a statement, the interrogative 
force being supplied by the voice. But for the indirect question, 
the interrogative particle is required. 

55 Neene, Ne is hardly ever used with the second member of the 
Direct Interrogative, except after nee : but it is with the Indirect 
^88). 

56 vixeriU The Bule is that an is only used with tb& ^^<(.^s^^ ^^ 
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later member of a Compound Question; but here it appears to be 
used in a Single Indirect Question. IBut the Bule holds. The 
speaker says, as it were, Havd scio utrum bene an male dixerit : 
but, inclining in opinion to the latter alternative, he drops the 
first, and merely says, Haud scio an male dixerit : which therefore 
means, 'I am not sure, but I am disposed to think, be has spoken 
weU.' 
57 Impetrarent, This is an example of Ungoyemed Indirect Speech, 
.as explained in Bern, g. It is very common in Latin; but to be 
illuslxated properly it requires continued discourse. 



XXIV. 

1 Suo, Bia, commonly called Bhea Silvia, was the daughter of 
Numitor, king of Alba, whose brother Amulius had driven him from 
the throne, made Ilia a vestal, and put his son to death. When 
therefore Ilia become the mother of twins, Amulius dreaded them 
as lawful heirs to the throne which he unjustly held. 

' The vestal Ilia had given birth to babes divine. 
Her father's brother holding at the time the throne.' 

2 Istis. *What dost thou? Of those twins thou treatest thus, one 
will be Bomulus.' 

3 Quaque, The conjunction-adverb que couples on equal terms ubi, 
the old dative, and qtui, the later ablative, of the Belative : each 
meaning 'at which place,' * where.' Or, to speak more accurately, 
qtie couples hie, the antecedent to ttbif and the omitted antecedent 
to qrm. The valley occupied by the Circus Maximus lay between 
the Palatine and the Aventine. 

4 Larentia. Larentia was the wife of Faustulus the king's shepherd, 
who found the children suckled by the wolf, and took them to his 
own house, where they were brought up. 

5 Solidum. ' Down to the hard a ditch is dug.' 

6 Fungitur. Fungor, a lengthened imperfect form from fug, 'flee,' 
like jungo from jugy is used in the special sense of fleeing, or 
ridding ourselves, /rom a work by doing it. Thus fungimur' officio 
means 'we discharge our duty:' functus erat dapibus (Fast. n. 
791) means, *he had enjoyed the feast:' and so here, fungitur 
seems to mean, *does its part by,' *gets rid of by enjoying,' 'en- 
joys the kindled flame.' 
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A. 

i; yVom. 

); deUuihfrcm^ 

I resign, xi. 143. 

hidden, 

, ii, Xtom; go 

Vom this time, 

icSre, j6ci, jec- 
'ow away, 
9, um; natives, 
Sre, Bcldi, scia- 
( away, cut off. 
ibsent, 

8re, i, solQtus; 
•xym, release, 
Sre,iii,tentum; 
rom, refrain, 

186, fui; am a- 
tent, distant, 

Sre, sumpsi, 
I ; take away, 
, destroy. 
) ; abound, 
; and. 
; Academy, 
\re, cessi, ces- 
) towards, ap' 

*were added,* 

ire, i, BUS ; Join' 

received, ac- 

e, ddi; fall at, 

n. 

'e, cepi, ceptus ; 

dweller near, 

r, 

latus; adapted, 

; acctise, 

\, acre; sharp. 



Aoerbe; Utterly, 
AcStum; vinegar, 
Acbfiicus, Achasan,Oreek, 
Achilles, is ; Achilles, 
Acies, iei; f ; edge, line 

of bcUtle, army, 
AcrYter; keenly. 
AcUtuH ; s?iarp,acute, keen, 
Adaequo (a) ; make equal 

to, level with, 
Addo, d^, didi, ditus; 

put to, add, 
Adto, ire, ii, Xtum ; go to, 

approach. 
Adbibeo (e) ; apply, 
Adbuc ; up to this, hither^ 

to, 
AdXmo, Sre, Smi, emptus ; 

take away, 
Adj&ceo (e) ; lie near, hor- 

der on, 
Adjlcio, Sre, j9ci, jectus; 

add, 
Adjtivo, are, jtlvi, jtltus; 

help, relieve, 
Administro (a) ; manage, 
Admiror, ari; admire, 
AdraOdum; very, very 

mibch. 
Adm5neo(e) ; put in mindf 

warn. 
Adin5veOy 8re, m5yi, m5- 

tus ; move to, apply. 
Adolescens, entis ; youth, 
Adolescentia ; youth. 
AdolesceDtttlus; very 

youmg man, youth. 
Adsum, esse, fui; am 

present, stand by. 
Adalor, ari; flatter. 
AdvSna; new - comer, 

stranger. 
Adveutus, Us ; m ; arrival. 
Adversus ; turned to- 

wards, in front of, op' 

posed to, unfavorable. 



Mdea, is; f; temple: »- 

des, aedium; ?u>use. 
.^Idificator, •Oris; builder, 
.^Idificium; building. 
uSdif Xco (a) ; build. 
JBger, gra, gram ; sick, 
^gis, Idis; f; aegis, 

skidd, 
.^Igritado, dlnis ; f ; sick" 

ness, 
^grOto (a); am sick, am 

iU. 
JEgrQtuu ; sick^ ill, 
^nSas, e ; jEneas, 
./Equalis; equal, of the 

same age, 
.^Bquitas, tails; f ; /o/r- 

ness, 
.^Bquor, qudris ; n ; level, 

sea, ♦ 

.^Squus; equal, fair, even, 
u^rStus; brazen, 
^8, seris; n; copper, 

brass, 
^stas, tatis ; f ; summer. 
JSstivus; summer-like, 

summer. 
^stus, tls ; m ; heal, tide. 
Mtaa, tatis ; f ; age, life, 

time, 
Affero, afferre, attttii, al- 

IStus; bring to, bring 

against, 
Afflcio, Sre, fSci, fectus ; 

(Hffect, visit. 
Affigo, Sre, fizi, fixus ; 

fasten to. 
Affinis ; bordering^ con* 

cerned in, privy to. 
Afflictus; evicted, diS' 

tressed. 
Affluo, Sre; xi, xum; 

overflow. 
Ager, agri ; m ; field, 
Aglto (a); keep moving, 

shake. 
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Agmen, ^[nis; n; thing 
moved,marckj lineiarmy. 

Agnus; lamb. 

Ago, Sre, 5gi, actus; 
drive, lead, do. 

Agrestis ; belonging to the 
country, rustic. 

Agric51a ; husbandman, 

Ala; vjing, 

Alauda; lark, 

Albus; white, 

A ley on, 5nifl; f; Jcing- 
fiMher, 

Algor, oris; m; cold, 

Alieaus; belonging to an- 
• other, strange, hostile, 
alien, 

Aliquamdiu; for som^ 
time. 

Aliqui ; see Pr. 38, 9. 

Aliquot; some. 

Alius; see Pr. 34. 

Aim us ; fostefring, hind, 

Alo, Sre, ui, tus; rear, 
nourish, 

Alpes, ium; the Alps, 

Alter ; see Pr. 34. 

Amabilis; loveahU, hind. 

Amans, loving, fond, 

Ambo, se, o; bolk, 

Ambulo (a) ; walk, 

Amicitia; friendship. 

Amicus ; friendly, friend, 

Amitto, ^re, misi, missus ; 
dismiss, lose, 

Aninis, is ; ra ; river. 

Amo (a) ; love. 

Amor, Oris; m; love, 

Amph5ra; jar, 

Amplector, i, plexus ; en- 
compass, embrace. 

Ajuplus ; large, ahundafit, 
wide, 

Amyntas, se; Amyntas, 

Ancilla; maidservant, 

AnXma; breath, life, soul. 

Animus ; spirit, mind, 
disposition. 

Anntilus (antilus); ring. 

Annus; year. 

Ante; b^ore, 

Antecello, 6re, ui; sur- 
pass, 

Aotefero,. ferre, tuli, la- 



Antepono, Sre, posui, po- 
sltus; place before, pre- 
fer, 

Antiquus; ancient. 

Antrum ;. cave, ~. 

Anxius; anxious, 

Aper, apri ; m ; wild hoar. 

Apis, is; f ; bee, 

ApoUo, Iiiis ; Apollo, 

ApparStu^ us ; m ; equip- 
. ment,- state, pomp, 

Appareo (e) ; appear, 

Appello (a) ; call, 

Appetens, entis; striving 
after, eager for, 

Appetentia, longing, 

Appllco, are, avi and ui, 
atus and Xtus; attach, 
apply. 

Appono, ^re, posui, posi- 
tus; lay at, set at, 

Approbatio, onis ; f ; ap- 
proval, 

Apiicus; sunny, 

Aptus; fit. 

Apud ; before, in the pre- 
sence of. 

Aqua; water, 

Aquila; ea>gle, 

Arabs, bis; Arahian, 

Arbor, dris; f ; tree, 

Arbustuna ; grove, vine- 
yard, 

Arcadius ; Arcadian, 

Arceo, ere, iii, tus; ketp 
off. 

Arcesso, Sre, ivi, itus; 
send for, fetch, sum- 
mon, 

Arcus, tLs; m; bow, 

Arduus; steep, lofty, 

Argentum; silver, 

Aridus; d/ry, 

Aristides, is; Aristides. 

Anna^ orum ; n ; arms, 

Armentum; herd, 

Armilla; bra4xlet. 

Arc (a) ; plough, 

Ars, artis; f ; art, 

Articulus ; joint, 

Artus, tls; m; joint, 
limb, 

Asellus; ass, 

Asper, ^ra, erum ; rough. 



tua; bear before, prefer. \ Aapeigo, )iie, «\^ %>*&•, 



scatter upon, tprinUe 

over, 
Aspemor^ ari ; spurn. 
Aflieotio, ire, si, sum; 
.. assent to, 
Assentior, iri, sua ; as- 

sent to, approve. 
Assentor, ari ; flatter. 
Assequor, i, ctituii ; over' 

take, attain, 
AssYdeo, 6re, sSdi, sessum \- 

sit by, 
Assiduus; sitting by; in 

constant attendance, un* 

remitting, constant, 
Assuetus; accustomed. 
Asto, are, stiti ; stand by» • 
Astrologus; astrologer, 
Astrum; star, 
Ater, tra, trum; black, 
Athense, arum; Athens, 
AtbeniensiR, vi',AtJunian» 
Atque; and, 
Atreides, ae; son of A' 

treus, 
Atrox, 5cis ; sarage,fierce, 
AttSro, Sre, trivi, trituSf 

wear away, 
Atys, Aty-is; Atys, 
Auctbr, 5ris; founder, 

author, 
AuctumnuB ; autumn, 
Audacia; insolence^ bold' 

ness, 
Audax; bold. 
Audio (i) ; hear, 
Aufero, ferre, absttUi, ab- 

IStus ; carry aivay, 
Augeo, 9re, xi, ctus; tn* 

crease, enlarge. 
Aura; bree2e, gale. 
Aureus; golden, 
Auris, is; f ; ear. 
Aurum; gold, 
Aut; or, 

Auxilior, ari; help, 
Auxilium ; help, aid; pL 

auxiliary troops, 
Avaritia; avarice, 
AvSros ; miserly, greedj/* 
AvSna; stalk, pipe, 
Avldus; eager, destrona* 
Avis, is ; f ; bird, 
Avitus;. belonging to (^ 
X grandifather, onoofra^ 
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AviSco' (a) ; call atcay, 
Avus; grandfather* 

B. 

Bacoa; herry, 

Bacchus ; Bacchu^ wine, 

Baculus; stick, 

Balearea, ium ; the Bale- 

' aret. 

Barba; heard, 

Barbfiros; barbarian, 

Befttus; happy. 

Beige, arum; tJie Bel- 
ffiane, 

BeUerophbn, ontis; Bd- 
lerophon. 

Bellicosus; warlike, 

BellXcus; JU for war, mi- 
litary. 

Bellum; war. 

Bene; weU, 

Benefacio, Sre, f^ci; do 
> good to, benefit, 

Beneficium; hindneta. 

Benignus; bountiful, 
kind* 

BesUa; beast, 

Bibo, Sre, i, Xtus ; drink, 

Biduum; epace of two 
days. 

Blandior, iri ; flatter, 

BlanditiBB, arum; JUU- 
teries. 

Bonus; good. 

Bos, b^vis; m; ox, 

Bracchium; arm, 

Brevis; short, 

Brevitas, atis; f; short- 
ness, brevity, 

ISritannus; Briion, 

Bnmdisium; Brundisium. 



C, 

C&do, Sre, cecYdi, cSsum; 

fall, 
Csecus; blind. 
Ciedes, is ; f ; slaughter, 
Cslestis (ccbI.); heavenly, 
Cselum (ooel.); heaven, 
CsBsar, &ris; Ccssar. 
Ceteri (cSt), rsB, ra; the 

rest, the other. . 



Calamitas, Stis; f; ca- 
lamity, 

Calidus; warm, hoi, 

Caliginosus; dark, 

Callidus; crafty, skilful. 

Campus; plain, field. 

Canis, is ; m ; dog. 

C&no, 8re, ceclui, cantus ; 
sing. 

Canto (a) ; sing, 

Capax, ficis; roomy, ca- 
pable of holding, of 
taking. 

Caper, pri ; m ; goat. 

C&pio, ^re, c6pi, captus, 
hold, take. 

CapitaUs; capital. 

Caprea; she-goai. 

Caput, pitis ; n ; head. 

Career, &is ; m ; prison. 

Careo (e) ; am without, 
want. 

Carmen, mYnis ; n ; song. 

Carpentum; chariot, 

Carpo, Sre, si, tus; pick, 
pluck. 

Carth&go, Ynis, f; Car- 
thage. 

Carus; dear. 

Casa; hut, cottage. 

Caseus; cheese, 

Castra, orum ; n ; camp, 

Castus; pure, chaste. 

CatSna ; chain. 

Cater va; band. 

Cato, 5nis; Cato. 

Cavo (a) ; hollow, 

CSdo, Sre, cessi, cessum ; 
walk, yield (v. 1,3). 

Celer, gris, 6re; swift, 
quick. 

Celeritas, Stis ; f ; quickness. 

Celeriter; quickly. 

Celo (a) ; hide, conceal. 

Censor, Cris, m ; a censor. 

Cerberus; Cerberus. 

Cerno, Sre, crSvi, crStus, 
sift, discriminate, see. 

Certamen, Ynis; n; con- 
test, rivalry. 

Certo (a) ; strive, contend. 

Certus; certain, sure. 

Cervix, icis ; f ; neck. 

Cesso (a) ; cease, loiter. 

Ohloe, 6s ;, Chloe* 



Chorea; dance, 

Cibus ; food, 

Cirdter, about. 

Circumdo, d&re, dMi, d&« 
tiis ; put round. 

Circumsedeo, Sre, sSdi, 
sessus, sj,t round, be- 
siege. 

Cith&ra; harp. 

Cito; quickly. 

Civllis; belonging to citi- 
zens, civil. 

Civis, is ; c ; citizen. 

Civitas, Stis ; f ; state, city. 

Clamo (a) ; cry out, shout. 

Clamor, Oris; ro; shout, 
noise, 

Clarus ; bright, illustrious. 

Claasis, is; f; fleet. 

Claudus; lame. 

Clemens, entis; kind. 

Cogitatio, Onis; f ; thought. 

Cognomen, luis; n; sur- 
name. 

Cognosce, 6re, n5vi, nY- 
tus ; perceive, recognise. 

Cohibeo (e); check, re- 
strain. 

Cohors, Ortis; cohoi't. 

ColISga; m; colleague. 

CollYgo (a) ; bind together, 

Collinus, Colline. 

Collis, is ; m ; hill, 

CoUum; neck. 

Cdlo, Sre, ui, cultus ; till, 
cherish, honor, 

Colonia; colony. 

ColSnus; tiller, colonist, 

Columba; dove. 

CombQro, Sre, bussi, bus- 
tus ; bum up. 

Comitatus, Qs; m; fol- 
lowing, train, 

Comitia, orum ; n;the as- 
sembly of the Roman 
people. 

ComYtor, ari ; accompany, 
follow. 

Commendo (a); entrust. ' 

Coramitto, fire, misi, mis- 
sus ; bring together, en* 
gage in, vii. 96; en- 
trust, commit, iv. 20.- 

Comm6duH ; convenient, 
agreeable, • . 
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CoromSneo (e); remind, 
warn. 

Comin5veo, Sre, m9vi, 
motus; Btir^ disturb, 

CommOnis; common, 

COmo, Sre, compsi, comp- 
tus; put together, ar- 
range, adorn. 

Compello, Sre, pttli, pul- 
sus ; drive together. 

GompeSy 6dis ; f ; fetter. 

Corapesco, Sre, ui; re- 
strain. 

Compleo, Sre, 6vi, etus; 
JUl. 

Comploratio, 5nis ; f ; la- 
mentation. 

Complures, ium ; many. 

Corapdno, Sre, pSsui, po- 
sUus ; put together, ar- 
range. 

Compos, ^tis ; having the 
mastery of, capable of. 

Comprimo, • Sre, pressi, 
pressus ; check, restrain. 

Conatus, Os; attempt. 

Goncentus, Os; concord, 
strain, 

CoDcessuSy Us ; permis- 
sion. 

ConcKdo, Sre, i; fall to 
the ground. 

Concilio (a); win over, 
conciliate* 

Concilium; mMing, a«- 
semhly. 

ConcYno, Sre, ui ; sing to- 
gether, sing of, 

Concio, onis ; f ; assembly. 

CoDcUmo (a) ; cry toge- 
ther, summon with a 
shout. 

Concurro, 8re, curri, cur- 
sura ; run together, 

Conditor, Cris ; m ; found- 
er, 

Condo, Sre, 1A\, )[tus ; put 
together, build, foimd. 

Confero, ferre, tttli, Istus; 
bring together, compare. 

Confertus, (confercio) ; 
crowded, stuffed. 
ouficio, Sre, fSci, fee- 
taa; accomplish, per- 
form. 



Confidentia; confidence. 

Confiteor, Sri, fessus ; 
confess. 

Confllgo, Sre, ixi, ictum ; 
das£ together, strive, 
combat, 

Conftigio, Sre, ftlgi; flee 
for refuge. 

Con jlcio, ^re, jSci, jectus ; 
throw, hurl. 

Conjnnctio, 5nis; f ; wmn. 

Conjux, ttgis; c; spouse, 
husband or wife, 

Conon, onis ; Conon. 

Conscius ; aware, privy, 

Conscribo, Sre, ipsi, ip- 
tus ; write together, en- 
list, levy. 

Consensio, onis ; f ; agree- 
ment, 

Consentaneus ; fitting, con- 
sistent. 

Consequor, i, cHtus; fol- 
low up, reach, attain. 

Conservator, 5ris; pre- 
server, 

Consido, Sre, sSdi, sessum ; 
sit down, settle, encamp. 

Consilium ; deliberation, 
counsel, advice. 

Consisto, Sre, stYti, stX- 
tum ; stand stUl, halt. 

Consolatio, 5nis; f; con- 
solation, comfort, 

Consors, ortis ; sharing 
in, partner in. 

Conspectus, tls ; sight, 

Conspicio, 8re, spexi, 
spectus ; behold, 

ConspXcor, Sri, Stus; spy 
out, descry, behold. 

Constanter; steadily, con- 
sistently, 

Constantia ; steadiness, 
self-possession, 

Constituo, ^re, i, tatus; 
set up, station, establish. 

Consto, Sre, stlti, statum ; 
stand firm, agree with. 

Consuetudo, !tius; f; cus- 
tom, habit. 

Consul, tills; m; consul, 

Consulatus, tls ; consul- 
ship. 



Bumptus; use vp, eon* 

sume, spend. 
Consul^, Sre, surrexi, 

surrectum ; rise together, 

rise Ujt>, revolt, 
Contemno, ^re, tempBi, 

temptus; despise. 
Contemptus (temtus), Gs; 

scorn, contempt, 
Contendo, ^re, i, ntom; 

stretch out, hcuten. 
Contentio, 5nis ; f ; sirain- 

ing, contest, effort. 
Continenter ; continu- 

oudy. 
Contineo, Sre, ui, tentos ; 

hold baclc,restrain, keep. 
Contiflgo, Sre, tlgi, tactus ; 

touch : intr., happen to, 

befall. 
Continuus ; unbroken, sue- 

eessive, continuous. 
Contidnor, an; speak in 

an assembly, harangue. 
Contra ; against, 
Contrarius; opposite, over 

against, opposed, 
Contremisco, Sre, mui ; 

tremble, quake, 
Convenienter ; suitably, 

consistently, 
CouySnio, ire, vSni, ven- 

tum ; come together, suit* 
Conviva; guest, 
Copia ; plenty : pi. forces. 
Coquo, Sre, coxi, coctus; 

cook, baice. 
Cor, cordis ; n ; heart, 
Comeus; of horn. 
Qomu, Us ; n ; horn, 
Cor9na; garland, chapleL 
Corpus, 8ris ; n ; body. 
Cortex, Xcis; m; bark, 

cork, 
Cras ; to-morrcw, 
Creber, bra, brum; thick, 

crowded, frequent. 
Credo, Sre, didi, dXtum; 

trust, believe, 
Creo (a) ; create. 
Crepitus, Us ; clatter, noise, 
Crepo, Sre^ ui, Uum ; 

rattle. 
Cresco,Sre, crSvi, cretum ; 
. grow, increase. 
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Ciinis, is; in ; hair, 
Cracnatas, Qg ; torture, 
CnunSna; purae. 
Croor, Qris; m; gore, 

hlood. 
Oox, crttcis; f; cr<m. 
CubUe, is; n; M. 
Cnbo, Sre, ui, Xtum; 2t« 

Culpa; jbu2f. 

Colter, tri; m; lerdjt. 

Cum; tritA, together irttA. 

CQDCtatio, 5ni8; f;(^2a.v. 

CapidXtas, Stis; f; eo^er- 
iteM, desire. 

Capido, Inis; m; dmre, 
fondnett^ the god Cupid, 

Cupldos; desiroui, 

Capreflsusy i; f ; qff^eu. 

Cur; why. 

Cura; care, 

Caratio, Gnis; f; tahing 
care of, tending, mode 
cf treatment. 

CureR, ium; Cures (a town). 

Curia ; senate-houte, 

Cario, Onia ; Curio. 

Curro, Sre, cucurri, cur- 
sum; run, 

CorruSy tls; chariot, car, 

Cursus, fUi ; course. 

Gustos, 5dis ; c ; guardian, 

Cy&thus; cup. 

Bieimnosus ; hurtful, 

Bamuum ; hurt, loss. 

Dardanius; Dardan, 

De ; down from, concern- 
ing, 

Debeo (e) ; owe, 

BecSdOj^re, cessi, cessum ; 
go from, depart. 

December, bris; m; De- 
cember. 

Decens, entis ; comely, 

DecWo, fire, i ; fall down. 

DecYpio, fire, cepi, ceptus; 
deceive, 

Pedecdro (a); disgrace, 

'Dedaco, fire, duxi, ductus; 
lead down, lead forth. 

•Defectio, Snis ; f; failing, 

X eclipse. 



Defeudo, fire, i, sas; strike, ' 

down, ward off, defend. ' 

Defensor, 5ris ; m ; de- . 

fender, ; 

Deflagro (a) ; hreah into a 

blaze, am burnt down. 
Delude; thereupon, after 

thai, 
DejYcio, fire, jfici, jectus ; 

throw down, 
Delecta'io,Cnis;f ; delight. 
Delecto (a); delight. 
Deleo, fire, 5vi, fitus; de- 

stroy, efface. 
Delictum; favlt, offence. 
DelYgo, fire, Ifigi, lectus ; 

pick out, choose. 
Delpbi,orum ; Delphi{city). 
Delubrum ; shrine. 
Delus (or los), i; f ; Delos 

{island). 
Dementia; madness. 
Demo, fire, dempni, dem- 
ptus; taJ:e down, take 
away. 
Denarius ; denarius (a 

coin). 
Denique ; at last. 
Dens, dentis, m ; tooth. 
Densus; thick. 
Dep5no, fire, posui, post- 

tus ; lay down. 
Deprehendo, fire, i, sus; 

seize, 
Depromo, fire, prompsi, 
promptus ; draw forth. 
Derfpio.fire, rlfpui, reptus; 

sjiatch away^ tear off. 
Desfiro, fire, ui, tus ; de- 
sert. 
Desiderium ; regret for the 

loss, longing, 
Destlio, ire, sllui, sultum ; 

leap down. 
Deslfno, fire, sii, sYtum ; 

cease from, desist. 
Desisto, fire, stYti, stUum ; 

leave off, desist. 
Desum, esse, fui; am 

wanting, fail, 
Deterreo (e) ; frighten 

away, 
Detrimentum ; nibbing 

off, loss, 
Deturbo (a);/cfnv« down. 



Deus ; God, PI. Da and 

Di, Diis and Dis. 
DiadSma, &tis; n ; diadem, 
Di&na ; Diana (goddess). 
Dico, fire, dixi, dictus ; say, 

pronounce, declare. 
DictStor, Sris; m ; dictator. 
DictatQra ; dictatorship. 
Dicto (a); say often, re- 
peat. 
Dido, onis ; Dido {queen). 
Dies, 6i ; m and f ; day, 
Differo, ferre, disttili, di- 
latus ; carry apart, dif- 
fer. 
Difficilis ; hafd to be done, 

difficult. 
Diifido, fire, fisus sum; 

distrust. 
Difftigio, fire, fQgi; fee 

apaH, disperse. 
Dignitas, atis ; f ; dignity. 
Dignor, ari, atus; deem 

worthy. 
Diliibor, i, lapsus ; fall to 

pieces. 
Dilectua; beloved. 
Dilipens, entis; attentive, 

diligeivt. 
Dimidius; half 
Dim8veo, Sre, niovi, m5- 

tu8 ; move asunder. 
Dirimo, fire, emi, emptus : 
put asunder, part, break 
off. 
Disced o, ere, cessi, cessum ; 

go apart, depart. 
Discepto (a) ; dispute. 
Disciplina ; learning, doe- 

trine. " 

Disco, fire, didYci ; learn, 
Discordia; discord. 
Discors, cordis; at vari- 
ance. 
Displiceo (e); displease, 
Disptito (a); dispute. 
Dissideo, ere, sSdi, sessum ; 

sit apart, disagree. 
Dissimilis; unlike, 
Dissimtilo (a); disguise, 

conceal. 
Dissolve, fire, i, soltitus; 

dissolve, unloose. 
Disto, are; stand apart, 
^ differ. 
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DiMnlioo, Ere, i, t-OtiB; 

diMriliult. 
Mn ; f<ir a ting time. 
iJira; godiU$l. 
DiTtdo, £re, vin, vUu*; 

</u(ri£iite, divide. 
IMvinoi; dirine. 
TKnlu:, Mum ; (; rieka. 
Do. <lAi«, (ledi, iUta; 

Dolor, utit ; m ; pain. 
Domteiliuni ; tt^teiue. 

3»«iiiinua ni'ol'r. lord. 
iMmn, are, i 

l>umu*, o»; f ; Soiwe. 
Uonam; s'/t. 
Durmio li) ; ^eep. 
Drnidei, um ; Draidt, 
Dubito U); douU. 
Dueo, £re, dnici, dDctna ; 

lead. 
Ductor, urii; leader. 
Dulcii i txeet. 
DamnSrii, Igin; Duto- 

norix in Oaal). 
Pumetam; lAietel. 
Duplex, Im; douiU. 
Durui ; Aorrf, 
Dux, dada ; m ; general. 



Effitiens. mtiI;]mKiue^ 

Effluo, Bre, fiuii ; jfotd 

out, jKui atcay, 
ERtMio, era, fSdi, tontu; 

di3 ou(, ffOHi« oui. 
Eg£au«; fn wont, (2<((i- 

Egeo fe); am t'n muit, 

Egrt^'ius ; dUtingviilttd, 

Ejicia, ere, jsd, jectiu; 

Ellgo. ere, tSgS, lectuB; 

pith oitt, dunnc. 
Zloquen*, entis ; eloquent. 
Eloquentii ; doqataee. 



•'ortit, fiiuh fttrlh. 



\ dmi 



TOCABCLiBr. 
Emo, Cra, Cini, cnptu; 

Enixe; itrtiiimtlf, earn- 

eUlf. 
Enni, Li ; m ; tieordl | 
Eo, in, in, itnid ; go. I 
Ephcnu, i; I; Efltetat 

(eilfi. 
Epirttila; epietle, letter. 
Eqnei, Ilii ; korieman. 
Eqnotna ; pertaining to 



Ei«peclv(s); tpelmUfor^ 
Exmllo (%); leap mp, rm 



«(»>; 



ridt. 



Erga; tovardi. 

&ipio. Ere, ripui, reptm; 

nalch from, meat. 
EiTo <ai: scander. itrag. 
Error, Brw; in ; wanderinj. 

error, mi^aJa. 
R>ca.; food. 
Et; and. 
Etiam; abo, nvn. 



EicSdo. Sre, «3ii,ceflsum; 

go oui, v"-"'- 
ExcTto (»); r«"«- 
Eicellena, cutis; dU- 

lin^iahtd, larpaui"'/. 
EiEdo, ere, edi, uaun; cut 

Eiercitatio, Onis; f; eier- 

lim. praetict. 
Exercitu", lU array. 
Exlmo, are, Bmi, emptus; 

take airay, remore. 
Exltua, tli ; outgrnng, tl- 

ExonSro (a); unZood, n- 

Expello, Sre, pUli, pulsui; 
drite out, expel, 

Experior, iri, tns; trg, 

Expers, ertu ; not iharing 
in, free from, 

Eipio (a) ; expiate. 

Exaore, ortia; not par- 
taking in, fiee from. 

Eiipectatio, Onia; f; ex- 
pwtatioo. 



Eitonia ; faxiiied, drtrtn 

fortk. 
Eitn: iricbmil.OiMJe. 
Ejtremus ouUrmoel, «t- 



FibBb; (o/e. plof, fable. 

F*b(i]0((u ; fabtdoat. 

FacUe ; eui/jr. 

FacDia; (.j.i,- 

F:.rrnLi=. .-ris n; dad. 

Yido. Sre, IBci, eaetua; 
noix. tfo. 

Facundaa ; eleqtieiU. 

Figna, I ; f ; bieelt-trtt, 

Fatio, Sre, Melli, Uaui; 
deceive, paa uiuwtieed 
bg. 

Fabnu; fiilte. 

Fama; fame, rgwtafioa, 
charatier. 

Funea, ia ; f ; kmger. 

Familia; houtehaid, fami- 
ly- 

FamniBntu, SUs; f ; farni- 



FAatidiosui ; 
Fatum;y<i(e, 
Fautor,3riBj/a 






Fftveo, Sre, ftvi, bDtnm ; 

^vor. 
Febria, ii;f; ferer. 
Fecondaa; fertUe, firti. 

Feliciter; hajr^g. 
Felix, Ida ; happg. 
Femina; female, KVMoa. 
Feraz, Scia; becBnng,fnil- 

ful. 
Fere ; almoit, o&wA 
Fcrio, ire; triie. K* 



Fero, ferre ; bear, tatTf 



; tuduH. "So perf. -i 
part. ; tilli, ftod IStua 

lerOoiier ; Jitrtds, havgh- 
tJlg. 

l?eTox,Oaia;Jiercc, haugily. 

Bertevu; of inm, iron, 

f errum ; iron, taord. 

-FBiiJlii; bearing, fertiU.' 

Ferns; viild, JUrce. 

.Ferveo (e); boU. 

Perveaoo, are; beginloboU. 

JeaBna; «w™, i«i»^, 
-PeHta8;/a(oI. 

FatUB (fcE), Og; bnnffi'n^ 
forth, soang, iroorf. 

KdaliB;/iii[\M. 

Fidellter; fkUhfaUg. 

Fidea, Si ; /or'tA, iwiOBr. 

;Fidnciii; mnjdence, 

Fign, Bre, xi,xua;/* 

FitiuH; son. 

FiHgo, Br9, fioii, fiotnaj 
form, fiuhion, devite. 

Finia, is; muid f; bound- 
on/, limit. Fines, ium; 
m ; bordfri, itrrilary. 

Fiaithnas; bordering. 

Fio, fieri, faotna; bttomt. 



TOCABnLABT; 

Tcetua: ^e fetus. 
Fona.fontie; Jjirinj, /ou 

Foris, ia; door. More 

(?ow, gale, 
FormQ ; /orm, »Aape. 
FormidoliMFua ■,fiaTfiU,foT- 

midaile, 
Formo (a); /orm, ihape. 
ForniDBHa; ihopety, btau- 

lifal. 
Formula, ; form, formula, 

principle. 
Fortassa; i^y cAanct 
Fortis; tir/mg, bravt, 
Fortiter; trarelj/. 
Fortuna; foHunt. 
Forum ; market-plaee, fo- 

Fosaa; ditch. 
Fneno (a); curb. 
Ymgavi; brittle, frail. 
Fnmjo, Sre, ftBgi, fract- 

FralBT, trig ; brotker, 
Praudo (a); chtal. 
Fremo, Era, ui, )lu[ 

Frequenter; frequen t}y, 

croicdi. 
Ftetum: 
Frfitna; relying. 
Frigeo (e) ; am tlig mtk 

mid, am cold. 
FrigcBoo, Sre ; grow cold. 
"ligUB, Oris ; n ; cold. 




Pulmen, loia; n; I'l/ht,- 

nj'jig, ihvndfiioll. 
PuQdo, Er^ ftldi, fOsog; 

PunduH ; botUna, farm. 
Fungor, i, functus; dit- 

diarge.^ 
Funus, Srn; n; funeral. 
Fur, fGrig; tkiff. 
Furo, Sre, ui ; rage, 
FntQnia ; fttture. 



Gaudium ; >ff. 
Gajidua; cold. 
GemltuH, Qa; groan. 
Gemmatus ; jratUcJ. 



Genu, 


Ds: n; inw. 


Genus, 


Sria; n; hirlh. 






Germanus; German, 


Geru, Sre, gessi, geatus 




bear, carry on 






Gigno, 


era, genui, gei.1 




bfgft, produce. 


Glabrio 


onia; GttOrio. 


Gladin 


M-, Oris ; m ; 




.„uin, gladiator. 


G!ft<liu 




GlurU. 


■llory. 


Guaru 




qwii 


ud. ""*"'^' 


Goiji[il 




G<,u 


,l,i («(««.). 


Gnului 


a.;«»p. 


Gruue 


, luii ; n ; Jiro*.'. 


Grand. 


lai«; t; ioiY. 


Gratus 


iJ«»«<(, *«« 



232 NOTES, xxni. 

later member of a Componnd Qnestion; bat here it appears to be 
used in a Single Indii«ct Qnestion. Bnt the Bnle holds. The 
speaker says, as it were, Haud teio utrum "bene an male dueerit : 
bnt, indimng in opinion to the latter altemative, he drops the 
first, and merely says, Haud scio an male dixerit : which therefore 
means, *I am not sore, bnt I am disposed to think, he has i^>oken 
welL' 
57 Impetrarent, This is an example of TJngovemed Indirect Speech, 
.as explained in Bem. g. It is veiy common in Latin; bnt to be 
illosteited properly it requires continned disoonrse. 



XXIV. 

1 Suo. Hia, commonly called Bhea Silvia, was the dan^ter of 
Nmnitor, king of Alba, whose brother AmnUns had driven him from 
the throne, made Ilia a vestal, and pat his son to death. When 
therefore Ilia become the mother of twins, Amolins dreaded them 
as lawfal heirs to the throne which he nnjnstly held. 

' The vestal Hia had given birth to babes divine, 
Her other's brother holding at the time the throne.' 

2 Istis, * What dost thoa? Of those twins then treatest thns, one 
will be Bomolos.' 

3 Quaque, The conjonction-adverb qtte conples on eqnal terms ubi, 
the old dative, and qtta, the later ablative, of the Belative : each 
meaning *at which place,' 'where.' Or, to speak more accorately, 
qiie couples hie, the antecedent to uM, and the omitted antecedent 
to qua. The valley oocapied by the Circus Maximus lay between 
the Palatine and the Aventine. 

4 Larentia, Larentia was the wife of Faustulns the king's shepherd, 
who found the children suckled by the wolf, and took them to his 
own house, where they were brou^t up. 

5 Solidum. ' Down to the hard a ditch is dug.' 

6 Fungitur, Fungor, a lengthened imperfect form from fug, 'flee,' 
like jungo from jug^ is used in the special sense of fleeing, or 
ridding ourselves, from a work by doing it. Thns fungimur^ officio 
means 'we discharge our duty:' functus erat dapihus (Fast. n. 
791) means, *he had enjoyed the feast:' and so here, fungitur 
seems to mean, * does its part by/ *gets rid of by enjoying,' ' en- 
joys the kindled flame.' 




VOCABULARY. 



A. 

.abs ; from, 
) (a) ; detach from^ 
-k se) resign, xi. 143. 
is; hidden. 
ire, ii, Xtum; go 

3 ; from this ttm£, 

), jicSre, jSci, jec- 

throw away, 
fees, um; natives, 
do, Sre, soldi, scis- 

cut away, cut off, 
1; absent, 

o, Sre, i, solQtus; 
ifrom, rdease, 
60, ere, ui, tentum ; 
from^ refrain, 
aloof, 

, esse, fui; am a- 
absent, distant, 
o, Sre, sumpsi, 
)tus ; taJce away, 
ime, destroy, 
3 (a) ; abound, 
[ue; and, 
Qia; Academy, 
>, Sre, cessi, ces* 

go towards, ap- 
ih; ^ were added,' 
[8. 
o, 8re, i, sus; Kn- 

11s; received, ac^ 

hie, 

, Sre, cWi ; fall at, 

ipon, 

', Sre, c5pi, ceptus ; 

«, 

; dweller near, 

hour, 

nodatiis; adapted, 

(a); accuse, 

oris, acre; sharp. 



Acerbe; Utterly. 
AcStum; vinegar. 
Acbfticus, Achaxin, Greek, 
Achilles, is; AchiUes, 
Acies, iei; f ; edge, line 

of batUe, a/rmy, 
AcrXter; keenly. 
ActltuB ; 8?iarp,acutef keen, 
Adaequo (a) ; make equal 

to, level with, 
Addo, d^, dXdi, 6Uub; 

put to, add, 
Adto, ire, ii, iivan. ; go to, 

approach, 
Adbibeo (e) ; apply, 
Adbuc ; up to this, hither^ 

to, 
Adimo, Sre, 8mi, emptus; 

take away. 
Adj&ceo (e) ; lie near, bor- 
der on. 
Adjlcioy Sre, j9ci, jeetus; 

a^id, 
Adjtivo, are, jtlvi, jQtus; 

help, relieve, 
Administro (a); manage, 
Admiror, ari; admire, 
AdraOdum; very, very 

mibch. 
Adm5neo(e) ; put in mind, 

warn. 
Adin5veOy 5re, mSvi, mo- 

tus ; move to, apply, 
Adolescens, entis ; youth, 
Adolescentia; you^, 
Adolescenttdus ; very 

young man, youih, 
Adsum, esse, fui; am 

present, stand by, 
Adalor, ari; flatter, 
AdvSna; new - corner, 

stranger. 
Adventus, tls ; m ; arrival, 
Adversus ; turned to- 
wards, in front of op- 
posed to, unfavorahle* 



Mdes, is; f; temple: »- 
des, sedium; house, 

^dificator, -Oris; builder. 

.^Idificium; building, 

JEdiiico (a) ; build, 

Mger, gra, gram ; sick, 

^gis, Idis; f; segis, 
shield, 

.^Igritado, dlnis ; f ; sick" 
ness, 

^grOto (a); am sick, am 
iU, 

Mgr^tuB ; sick, ill, 

^nSas, e ; ^neas. 

u^qualis; equal, of the 
same age, 

.^Bquitas, tatis; f ; fair- 
ness, 

.^k][aor, qu5ris ; n ; level, 
sea, ♦ 

JEquus ; equal, fair, even. 

u^rStus; brazen, 

Ma, seris; n; copper, 
brass, 

^stas, tatis; f ; summer. 

JSstivns; summer-like, 
summer. 

^stus, tls ; m ; heal, tide. 

iStas, tatis ; f ; a^e, life, 
time. 

Affero, afferre, atttili, al- 
IStus; bring to, bring 
against, 

AffYcio, 8re, f Sci, fectus ; 
affect, visit, 

Affigo, Sre, fizi, fixus ; 
fasten to. 

Affinis ; bordering, con- 
cerned in, privy to, 

Afflictus ; afflicted, dis- 
tressed, 

Affluo, Sre; xi, xum; 
oveiflow. 

Agar, agri ; m ; field, 

AgYto (a); keep m/oving. 
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Di8tri>Juo, Sre, i, btltua; 

diitribuU. 
Din; for a long time. 
Diva; goddta. 
Divldo, Bre, visl, tUus; 

di»br3>att, divldt, 
IKvIdiu; divine. 
Diriti*, arum ; £; rieh^i. 
Do, dare, diii, dAtnl; 

put, gin. 
Dolor, Orii; m; pain. 
■Domicilium ; raiiltace. 
Domina mialri»». 
Domiiiua matter, lord. 
Domo, are, vi, ICub; tub- 

due, tami. 
UomtH, Qs ; f ; Aouie. 
.Donum; gift. 
Dormio (i) ; tltep. 
DnUdes, um ; DnUd*. 
Dubito (a); douht. 
Duco, ere, duii, ductus; 

Ductor, Sria; leader. 
Dulcis; tictet. 
DnmnSrii, Ipa; l>mn- 

ntmx (a Gavl). 
Diiiaetum; t^Tcitft, 
Duplex, IcU; dmiife. 
Durus: hard. 
Dux, dfioia ; m ; general. 



Effid«ns, entU; product- 

ive, ^tciife. 
Effluo, Bre, Suxi; jtmc 

E£t?tdia, fire, fSdi, foxiua; 

dia out, gauge oat. 
EgenuB ; in ■aa'at, detti- 

tutt, 'needy. 
Egeo (e) ; am in icant, 

Egregiua ; dkiitiguitlild, 

tmiaenl. 
Ejtdo, Sre, jed, jectus; 

Ellgo, fire, I6^ lectus; 

jMi^ trai, ehMte. 
Eloquens, enlis; eloquent. 
Eloquentia ; etoguCTM. 
Einlcn, are, ui; ({ar( 

-fo-j^ ^aiA forth. 



VOOABlTLAnT. 

ma, ire, Bini, emptu: 
lake, buy. 
nixe ; alrcituoiuly, ear 






i, Hum ■.go. 
i; f; Epiu*a» 



Ephraut 

Eputala ; epialle. Utter. 

Eques, Ilia ; horieman. 
Equeetris; ptrtaining to 

a lii>rteman,equeetrian. 
Equidam; indeed. 
Equinns ; of, or bdonging 

to, a l-or, 



; 'EK»pecto{i,);lookoalfin 
ExHuUn (a); leap vp, riM 
Estorqueo, ere, torn, 

Extorru; ianitkai.dritm 

forth. 
Extra; m'lhimt, ouliidt. 
Extremua ; outermoel, nt- 

moit, ta>t. 
Eitlo, Sre, i, Qtug; jxil 

forth, put BiMy. 



Equu . 

Erga; loicardi. _ 

Eripio, Sre, ripui, roptus; 

tnalehfrom. reicue. 
Erro (a); K-ander. flray, 
Error,6rb;Tn;ira7iden«-7, 

error, ^niXatc. 
Esca; food. 
Et; and. 

Etiam ; also, even. 
EurQpa ; Europe. 
EvBoo (a); call out. 
Excedo, Sre, cea&i, cessum ; 

go out, quit. 
Exolto (a); roiw. 
Excelleni, eata ; dia- 

tinguiihed, larpaeiing, 
ExBdo, Sre, Sdi, Sbus; eat 

Exercitatio, Qnis ; f ; ezer- 

lion, practice. 
Exercltuq, Qi; army. 



ExonSro (a); tmload, re- 

Eupdlo, Bre, pBIi, pulsus : 

drire out, expel. 
Expeiior, iri, tua; fry. 
Expew, ertis ; not thanng 

Expio (a); expiate. 
Exsora, ortis; not par- 

lahifg in, free from. 
Exepectatlo, uuis; f ; tz- 



Fabttla; tale, play,fatilt. 
FabulSsua ; fahaiiat. 
Facile ; eanly. 
FacHie; ealy. 
Faclnna; Brii ; n ; dai. 
FSdo, ira, fEoi, factoi; 

majte, do. 
FacunduB ; eJoqvnU. 
FaguB, i ; f ; heeck-trtt. 
Fallo, ere, Eefelli, falaoll 

deceiiit, pa» Mnnolieei 

by. 
Falsua ; faUe. 
Fama; fame, npulotuii, 

character. 
Famet, is ; f ; hiaiger. 
Familia; houtehold, fimi- 

'a- 

Familiaritas, R^;t;Jian- 

Fastidiosus ; ueaWjwnu. 

Patum ■ fate. 

Fautor, cria ; favorer, pro- 

Fttrea, Ere, tivi, lantnm : 

tm,r. 
Febria, ie ; t ; fever, 
Fecundua; fertile, ferti- 

Felidter; happilg. 
Felix, icis; kappg. 
Femina ; female, iroman.' 
Feral, Scis : bearina.fhut- 

/.I. 

Fere ; atmoit, ahoai, 

Ferio, ire; Hrike. K(» 

perf, or part.; pereud 

and percuMiu are tuti, 

Fero, ferre; bear, taiirf, 



t - 



mdure. No perf. or 

part.; ttUi, and IStus 

are used. 
J'ei^citer ; fiercely, hough' 

tUy, 
. Ferox,5oi8;/€rce,Aa«(7A<y. 
Ferreus; of iron, iron, 
JFerrum ; iron, sword, 
/Fertilis; hearing, fertile,'' 
Ferus; wUd, fierce, 
JFerveo (e); boil. 
Fervesco, ere; begintohoil, 
JB'essus; worn, weary, 
•Festus; festal. 
Fetus (foe), tis; bringing 

forth, young, brood, 
Fidelis; faithful, 
Fideliter; faithfully. 
Fides, Si ; faith, honour, 
;Fiducia; confidence, 
Figo, gre, xi, xus ; fix^ 
Filius; son, 
Fifigo, Sre, finxi, fictus; 

form, fashion, devise. 

Finis, is; m and f ; bound- 

■ ary, limit. Fines, ium; 

m ; borders, territory. 
FinitYmus; bordering. 
Fio, fieri, f actus; become, 

ant made. 
Finnus ; firm, strong, 
Flagitium; disgrace, 
Flamma ; flame. 
Flaveo (e); am yello^o, 
Flavesco, Sre ; become yeU 

low, 
Flecto, 8re, flexi, flex as; 

hend, 
Fleo, Sre, evi, Stum; weep. 
Florens, entis; blooming, 

flourishing. 
Floreo (e); bloom, 
Floresco, Sre; begin to 

bloom, 
Flos, Sris ; m ; flower, 
Flumen, inis; n; river, 

stream, 
Fluvius; river. 
Focus; hearth, 
FCdio,Sre,fodi, fossus, dig. 
Foede ; foully, disgrace- 

fully, 
Foedus ; foul, shameful, 
Foedus, gris ; n ; treaty, 
Foemina : see femina. 



TOCABULART. 

Foetus : fiee fetus. 

Fons,fontis; spring, foun- 
tain, 

Foris, is; door. . More 
commonly, fores, um ; 
door, gate. 

Forma ; form, shape, 

Formidolosu8;/ear/w^,/or- 
midable, 

Formo (a); form, shape. 

Formo8^8; shapely, beau- 
tiful, 

Formtila ; form, formula, 
principle. 

Fortasse ; by chance, 

Fortia; strong, brave, 

Fortiter; bravely. 

Fortuna; fortune. 

Forum; market-place, fo- 
rum. 

Fossa; ditch, 

Frseno (a); curb. 

FragXlis ; brittle, frail. 

Frango, 6re, frSgi, fract- 
us; breaJc, 

Frater, tris ; brother. 

Fraud o (a); cheat. 

Fremo, 6re, ui, ![tum; 
growl, roar. 

Frequenter; frequently, in 
crowds. 

Frhtum; strait, nan^owsea. 

FrStus; relying, 

Frigeo (e) ; am stiff with 
cold, am cold, 

Frigesco, 8re ; grow cold. 

Frigus, ftris; n; cold, 

Frondeo (e) ; am in leaf, 
shoot. 

Frondesco, 8re; begin to 
put fresh leaves, to shoot. 

Frons, frondis; f; leaf. 

Frons, frontis ; f ; fore- 
head, 

Fructuosus ; finiitful^pro- 
fltahle, 

Fruges, um ; fruits of the 
earth, crops. 

Frumentum; com, grain. 

Fruor, i, fructus ; enjoy. 

Frustra ; in vain, 

Fuga; flight. 

Ftigio, Sre, fUgi ; flee, 

Fulcio, ire, fulsi, fultus; 
prop up, support. 
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Fulmen, Xnisj n; lights 
ning, thunderbolt. 

Fundo, 6re, fQdi, fGsus; 
pour, scatter. 

Fundus ; bottom, farm. 

Fungor, i, functus ; dis- 
charge. 

Funus, Sris; n; funeral. 

Fur, fUris; thief. 

Furo, Sre, ui ; rage, 

FutQcus ; future. 



G, 

Gabii, orum; m; Galii 
(a town). 

Galea; helmet, 

Gallia ; Gaul (country), 

Gallina; hen. 

Gallus ; Gaul (man). 

Gaudeo, ere, gavisus ; re- 
joice. 

Gaudium ; joy, 

GelWus; cold. 

GemXtus, tis; groan. 

Gemmatus ; jewelled. 

Gemo, Sre, ui, itum ; 
grcan. 

Gena; checls. 

Gens, entis; f; race, na- 
tion. 

Genu, tis ; n ; knee. 

Genus, gris; n; birth, 
race, sort. 

Germanus; German. 

Gero, gre, gessi, gestus; 
wear, bear, carry on, 
transact. 

Gigno, 6re, genui, gexii- 
tus ; beget, produce. 

Glabrio, 5nis; Glabrio. 

Gladiator, oris ; m ; 
swordsman, gladiator. 

Gladius; sword, 

Gloria; gloi^y, 

Gnavus ; knowing, ac- 
quainted, 

Gomphi, orum ; m ; 
Gomphi (a tovm), 

Gradus, Qs; step, 

Gramen, hiis; n; grass. 

Grando, Inis; f ; hail. 

Gratus; pleasant, grate- 
ful. 



X>iBtribtio, Sr«, i, l>atiia i 

Diu ; for a lona timt. 

Diva; goddea. 

Di.Wo, 6re, via!, vilu*; 

dittrihtttt, dividl. 
Iliviniu; divine. 
DiviUa:, amm ; t ; ■ri<ihti. 
Do, d&re, dSdi, dStui; 

pat, give. 
Dolor, oria ; m ; porn. 
1>oiniciliuTii : raidtnct. 

Doiuiniis ; mialer, hrd. 
Domo, are, ui, Itua; iu5- 

due, tamf. 
Dainu9, Els; F; kviue. 
.Donum ; sift. 
Dormio (i) ; ileep. 
Dniides, um ; Draidi. 
Dubito {B.); doubt. 
Duco, fire, duxi, ductus; 

Ductor, Oria ; leader. 
Dulcia ; iireet. 
Damnfirix, Tgis; Duta- 

norix (o Ga«i). 
Dumetum; thiehl. 
Duplex, Icia; double. 
Durua : hard. 
Dux, dllcis ; ni ; general. 



EfSciens, ea^U; prodtmt' 

ice, effective, 
EfBuo, are, fluxi ; fiov 

out, jta^ aiefiy. 
BSfldio, in, fisdi, foasuB ; 

dig out, gouge oat. 
EgSnua; in wmt, dati- 

tule, need//. 
Egeo (e); am in vtant, 

Egregiua ; diiUnguitked, 

eminent. 
Ejido, Bre, jSci, jectua; 

tait out. 
Ellgn, 9re, iBgi, leotUB; 

pick out, choose, 
EloquBna, entis; eloquml. 
Eloquantia; eloquence. 
Emloo, are, ui ; dart 

■^^ifiatk forth. 



VOOABULAny. 

Emo, Sra, Sini, emptni i 

taht, buy. 
EniiB; ilrenuoutly, eam- 

Ensis, is ; m ; neord, 
Eo, ire, ivi, Itum ;ao. 
Epbwua, i; f; Spkettu 

(dt'j). 
EpbtOla; epUtU, letter. 
Equea, Itis; horieman. 
Bijuestris; peTtaining to 

a koraeman, equeitriaa. 
Equidem; ind^d. 
Equiana ; of, or bdonging 

to, a harm. 
E(|uitatuB, ua; cavalry. 
Eiiuito(n); ride. 
aquus; horse. 
Erga; toaardt. 
Eripio, Sre, ripui, reptua; 

£rro (a); jcander, ttray. 

&-ror, mMate. 
Ebcb ; fond. 
Et; cmd. 

Etiam ; alto, even. 
Europa; Europe. 
Evftoo(a); caXl out. 
EicSdo, Sre, ceaai, cessum ; 



Exoellena, entia; die- 

tinguiihed, lurpaising, 

Ex8do, Sre, Sdi, aBUs;eu> 



Exitua, Ob; outgoii^, ii- 
ExanSro {a); vnload, re- 

Exptdlo, Sre, pHli, pulaua ; 

drive out, expei. 
Experior, iri, tuB; try. 
Expera, ertia ; not thanng 

in, fret from. 
Expio (a); er,p\ate. 

taHtig in, free from, 
ExBpectatIo, Oniaj f j ex- 



Exapeoto (a); loohoutfil) 

ExBulto (a); leap wp, r» 

Extorqneo, gre, toni, 

Extorria ; baniiked, dnrm 

forth. 
Extra mttkout, oatinil. 



F. 

Fabtila; tale, play, fatlc 
Fabulo9ua;/((6ii;<na. 
Focne ; eatily. 
Facflie; eaty. 
FiLUtnUB. eria n ; dui. 
FScio, Sra, fed, factna; 

Facundua ; tloqwetU. 
F)U[ua, i ; f ; beteh-tret. 
Fallo, «re, fefelli, falaia; 

deceive, paei uunotieed 

by. 
Falsns ; falte. 
Fttma; fane, rtpalatiim, 

character. 
Famei, ia ; ( ; hunger. 
Familin; hoiaeliolil, Jami- 

Familiarltaa, &tia; f;/anit- 

FaetidiosiiB ; mearieome. 

FHtum fate. 

Fautor, One ; favortr, pn- 

F&reo, Sre, f3vi, fautmn: 

fi^vor. 
Febris, ia ; f ; fever. 
FecondoB; fertilt, firti- 

lining. 
Felidter; haf^ly. 
Felix, luia ; happy. 
Famina; fentatt, iwnwni." 
Femi, acia : (earina, Atiil- 

Fere; alrojitt, ahout, 
Ferio, ire; tirikt. No 
parf, or part.; peraitn 



{ mduire. No perf. or 
part.; ttili, and IStus 
are used. 

JPei^citer ; fiercely, Tiaugh' 
tUy, 

. 'Ferox,oo\B;Jiercefhaughty, 

Ferreus; of iron, iron, 

JFerrum ; iron, stoord, 

.Fertilis; bearing, fertile. ^ 

Ferus; wild, fierce, 

JFerveo (e); boil, 

Fervesco, ere; begintoboil. 

JB'essus; worn, weary, 

•Festus; festaL 

FStus (foe), Gs; bringing 
forthy young, brood, 

Fidelia; faithful, 

Fideliter; faithfully. 

Fides, 8i ; faith, honour. 

;Fiducia; confidence. 

Figo, gre, xi, xus ; fix, 

Filius; son, 

FiHgo, 6re, finxi, fictus; 
form, fashion, devise. 

Finis, is; mand f; bound- 
ary, limit. Fines, ium; 
m ; borders, territory. 

Finitltmus; bordering. 

Fio, fieri, f actus; become, 
am made, 

Fiimus ; firm, strong, 

Flagitium; disgrace, 

Flanima ; flame. 

Flaveo (e); am yello^o, 

Flavesco, Sre ; become yel- 
low, 

Flecto, Sre, flexi, flex as; 
bend, 

Fleo, ere, evi, 6tum; weep. 

Florens, entis; blooming, 
flourishing. 

Floreo (e); bloom. 

Floresco, Sre; begin to 
bloom, 

Flos, Sris ; m ; flower. 

Flumen, Xnis; n; river, 
stream, 

Fluvius; river. 

Focus ; hearth. 

Fttdio,^re,fodi, fossus, dig. 

Foede; foully, dtsgi^ace- 
fully. 

Foedus; foul, shameful, 

Foedus, iris ; n ; treaty, 

Foemina : see femina. 



TOCABULART; 

Foetus : fiee fetus. 

Fons,fontis; sjtring, foun- 
tain. 

Foris, is; door. . More 
commonly, fores, um ; 
door, gate. 

Forma ; form, shape, 

Formidolosus;/«ar/tfZ,/or- 
midahle, 

Formo (a); form, shape, 

Form5sus; shapely, beau- 
tiful. 

Formula ; form, formula, 
principle. 

Fortasse ; by chance. 

Fortis; strong, brave, 

Fortiter; bravely. 

Fortuna; fortune. 

Forum; marJcet-place, fo- 
rum. 

Fossa; ditch. 

Frseno (a); curb. 

Fragtlis ; brittle, frail. 

Frango, Sre, frSgi, fract- 
us; break, 

Frater, tris ; brother. 

Fraud (a); cheat. 

Fremo, 6re, ui, ![tam; 
growl, roar. 

Frequenter; frequently , in 
crowds. 

FrStum ;^<raiX nan*owsea. 

FrStus; relying, 

Frigeo (e) ; am stiff with 
cold, am cold, 

Frigesco, Sre ; grow cold. 

Frigus, 5ri8 ; n ; cold, 

Frondeo (e) ; am in leaf, 
shoot, 

Frondesco, 8re; begin to 
put fresh leaves, to shoot. 

Frons, frondis; f; leaf. 

Frons, frontis ; f ; fore- 
Mad. 

Fructuosus ; f'uitful.pro- 
fitahle. 

Fruges, um ; fruits of the 
earth, crops. 

Frumentum; com, grain. 

Fruor, i, fructus ; enjoy. 

Frustra ; in vain, 

Fuga; flight. 

Ftigio, Sre, f Ugi ; flee. 

Fulcio, ire, falsi, fultus; 
prop up, support. 
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Fulmen, Xnis ; n ; lighi,- 
ning, thunderbolt. 

Fundo, gre, ftldi, fusus ; 
pour, scatter. 

Fundus ; bottom, farm. 

Fungor, i, functus ; dis- 
charge. 

Funus, gris ; n ; funeral. 

Fur, fQris; thief. 

Furo, Sre, ui ; rcuj/e, 

FutQcus ; future. 



G. 

Gabii, orum; m; Galii 
(a town). 

Galea; helmet, 

Gallia ; Gaul (country). 

Gallina; hen. 

Gallus ; Gaul (man). 

Gaudeo, ere, gavlsus ; re- 
joice. 

Gaudium ; joy, 

GeWdus; cold. 

GemUufl, Qs ; groan. 

Gemmatus ; jewelled. 

Gemo, ^re, ui, itum ; 
grcan. 

Gena; checJe. 

Gens, entis; f; race, na- 
tion. 

Genu, tis ; n ; knee. 

Genus, gris; n; birth, 
race, sort. 

Germanas; German. 

Gero, gre, gessi, gestus; 
wear, bear, carry on, 
transact. 

Gigno, 6re, genui, gent- 
tus ; beget, produce. 

Glabrio, onis; GlaJbrio. 

Gladiator, oris ; m ; 
swordsman, gladiator. 

Gladius; sword. 

Gloria; glory. 

Gnavus ; knowing, ac- 
quainted. 

Gomphi, onim ; m ; 
Gomphi (a tovm). 

Gradus, Qs; step. 

Gramen, hiis; n; grass. 

Grando, Inis ; f ; hail. 

Gratus; pleasant, grate- 
ful. 



Distribuo, Sre, i, LDtiu; 

diitribule. 
Dill ; /or a long time. 
Diva ; goddca. 
Kvldo, Sre, viai, tSbus; 

datrihati, dividt. 
Divinua; divine. 
Dni&x, arum ; t ; richa. 
Do. dim, itSdi, dfttuij 

put, i7iie. 
Dolor, OriB ; m ; pain. 
Domioiliuin ; rmdenix. 



Domus, nsi f ; SoiMe. 
JJonnnii 'J'f'- 
Dorraio (i| ; ileip. 
Druidea, uin ; jJrm'dj. 
DubLto (a); doabl. 
Duco, fire, duxi, dootuB; 

Doctor, Oris ; leader. 
Dulcis; tveet. 
DumnSrix, Igis; Dkih- 

norix (a Goal). 
Duiaetum; thicket. 
Duplex, ida ; double. 
Darns: hard, 
Dili, dtlois ; m ; geturaZ, 



EtSciene, ealis; prodact- 

ive, (ffectire. 
ESno, Bre, flaxi ; fiovi 

out, yosi avmj/. 
EBSdio, ire, fsdi, fossiu; 

dig out, pouge oat. 
EgSDUs; in wane, deiti- 

Egeo (e); am in vxmt, 

Egrtgius ; diifinguUhed, 

£jIcio, ire, jsd, jeotoi; 

nut cue. 
latgo, fire, lugi, lectUB; 

yici oat, ehuose. 
IBIoqnsoB, entis ; eloquent. 
Eloquentia ; eloquence, 
EmYoo, are, ni ; dart 

■fo-i!i,,*MA/or(A, 



vooabulaht. 

Emo, Sre, Smi, emptuE 

Eniu; jfrmuowfy, eon 

Ensiq, is ; m ; noord, 
Eo, ire, ivi, Itum ij/a. 
Ephemui, i; [j EpAelvi 

(citg). _ 
EpistSla ; epitUe, letter. 
Eqnen, Itis j horteman. 
Equeabii; ^ertaiaing b 

a Kartemm, equeatrian. 
Equidem; indeed. 
EquinuB ; of, or belonging 

Equitatus, ua ; cavalry. 
E-|uito (al; ride. 

Ergi; toKitrdt. 

EripLo, Bre, ripui, reptiWj 

tniitrli front, rescue. 
Erro (b); Konder, iiray. 



Enoa ; foad. 

Et; and. 

Etiam ; alia, erea. 

EurSpa ; Europe. 

EstaHa); callout 

ExcSdo, Sre, ceasi, cesBum ; 

Ex'dto (»)*"«;<«. 

EioellenB, entia ; dis- 
tinguished, turpaiting. 
ExSdo, ire, edi, Saud; cut 

Exwcitatio, onw ; f ; exer- 
tion, practice. 
Eieroltus, &9 annj). 
" - " - ■ ™pti.B; 



EionBro {a); unload, re- 

Etpella, Sre, pHli, pnlaua; 

drine out, txpel. 
Bxperior, iri, toB; try. 
Eipera, ertia ; not sharing 

in,freefron,. 
Expio (a) ; expiate. 

toting in, free from, 
Exspectn.t[o, Coia; f; tx- 
pwtation. 



ExBpecto (a) ; looi oat fort 

E]fBu]Co (a); leap t^, rv* 

Extorqneo, Ere, toni, 

tortiw; wrest from. 
ExtoTiis ibaniihedidritea 

forth. 



F. 

Fabttia; tale, play.faik. 
FabulSaua ; faiulvnt. 
Facile; eanly. 
Factlie; ea>g. 
FncTnusi Sria a ; deed. 
Fftcio, Sre, fed, factua; 

male, do. 
Facuudua ; eloqriaU. 
Fagua. i;t; beech-tree. 
Fallo, ere, fefetii, faUul; 

deceive, pan unnoeieaj 

by. 
FalsuB ; faUe. 
Fama; fame, rtpulatiat, 

character. 
Famet, is : f ; hanger. 
Familia; hoatehold, fawi- 

is- 

Familiaritaa, Btiaj F; fmt- 

FastidioaQg; vreariiome. 

Fatum ; fate. 

Fautor, OriB ; favorer, pro- 

F&veo, Sre, favi, fautam; 

Febris, ia ; f ; fecer. 
FecundQB; fertilt, ferH- 

Felidter; hof^ly. 
Felix, icia ; happy. 
Femina ; femaU, icoiwni.' 
Fenii, ficia ; bearinq.fryiH. 

M 

Fere; oimoit, aioat. 
FerCo, ire; Urile. Ni> 

perf. or part.; peraim 

and percuiiut ai 



Fero, ferre; bear. 



.«"WH 



[ - mdu¥€. No perf, or 
part.; ttili, and latus 
are used. 

JPei^^citer ; fiercely, haugh' 
iUy, 

. Ferox,5oJ8;/€rce,^a«5r^<y. 

Ferreus; of iron, iron, 

JFerrom ; iron^ stoord, 

.'Fertilis; bearing, fertUe. * 

Ferus; wild, fierce, 

JFerveo (e); hoU, 

Fervesco, ere; hegintohoih 

JB'essus; worn, weary, 

Festus; festal, 

Fstus (foe), tis; "bringing 
forthf young, brood, 

Fidelia ; faithfvl. 

Fideliter; faithfully. 

Fides, Si ; faith, honour, 

(Fiducia; confidence, 

Figo, gre, xi, xus ; fix, 

Filius; son, 

Fisgo, Sre, finxi, fictus; 
form, fashion, devise. 

Finis, is; mand f; bound- 

' ary, limit. Fines, ium; 
m ; borders, territory. 

Finittmus; bordering, 

Fio, fieri, f actus; become, 
am made. 

Firmus ; firm, strong, 

Flagitium; disgrace, 

Flamma ; fiame. 

Flaveo (e); am yell&io, 

Flavesco, Sre ; become yel- 
low, 

Flecto, gre, flexi, flex us; 
bend, 

Fleo, ere, evi, etum; weep. 

Florens, entis; blooming, 
fiourishing. 

Floreo (e); bloom. 

Floresco, 8re; begin to 
bloom, 

Flos, Sris ; m ; fhwer. 

Flumen, Inis; n; river, 
stream, 

Fluvius; river. 

Focus ; hearth, 

F8dio,8re,fodi, fossus, dig. 

Foede; foully, disgrace- 
fully. 

Foedus; foul, shameful. 

Foedus, iris ; n ; treaty, 

Foemina : see femina. 



TOCABULART". 

Foetus : fiee fetus. 

FonSjfontis; spring, foun- 
tain, 

Foris, is; door. . More 
commonly, fores, um ; 
door, gate. 

Forma ; form, shape. 

Formidolosua;fearful,for- 
midable, 

Formo (a); form, shape. 

Formosus; shapely, beau- 
tiful, 

Formtila ; form, formula, 
principle, 

Fortasse ; by chance, 

Fortis; strong, brave, 

Fortiter; bravely. 

Fortuna; fortune. 

Forum ; market-place, fo- 
rum. 

Fossa; ditch. 

Frseno (a); curb. 

Fraglflis ; brittle, frail. 

Frango, 8re, frSgi, fract- 
us; In^eah, 

Frater, tris ; brother, 

Fraudo (a); cheat. 

Fremo, 6re, ui, Xtum; 
growl, roar. 

Frequenter; frequently, in 
crowds. 

Frfetum ystrait, narrow sea. 

FrStus; relying, 

Frigeo (e) ; am stiff with 
cold, am cold, 

Frigesco, Sre ; grow cold. 

Frigus, ttris; n; cold, 

Frondeo (e) ; am in leaf, 
shoot. 

Frondesco, 8re; begin to 
put fresh leaves, to shoot. 

Frons, frondis; f; leaf. 

Frons, frontis; f ; fore- 
Mad. 

Fructuosus ; fi'uitful,pro- 
fitahle, 

Fruges, um ; fruits of the 
earth, crops. 

Frumentum; com, grain. 

Fruor, i, fructus ; enjoy. 

Frustra ; in vain, 

Fuga; flight. 

Fttgio, Sre, f flgi ; flee. 

Fulcio, ire, fulsi, fultus; 
prop up, support. 
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Fulmen, ink; n; lightr 
ning, thunderbolt. 

Fundo, Sre< fQdi, fusus; 
pour, scatter. 

Fundus ; bottom, farm. 

Fungor, i, functus; dis- 
charge. 

Funus, Sris; n; funeral. 

Fur, ffiris; thief. 

Furo, Sre, ui ; rage, 

FutQrus ; future. 



G, 

Gabii, orum; m; Gahii 
(a toum). 

Galea; helmet, 

Gallia ; Gaul (country), 

Gallina; hen. 

Gallus ; Gaul (man). 

Gaud eo, ere, gavisus; re- 
joice. 

Gaudium ; joy, 

Geltdus; cold. 

Gem^tufl, Qs ; groan. 

Gemmatus ; jewelled. 

Gemo, 6re, ui, itum ; 
grcan. 

Gena; checls. 

Gens, entis; f; race, na- 
tion. 

Genu, tis ; n ; Icnee. 

Genus, gris; n; birth, 
race, sort. 

Germanus; German. 

Gero, gre, gessi, gestus; 
wear, bear, carry on, 
transact. 

Gigno, 6re, genui, gent- 
tus ; beget, produce. 

Glabrio, onis; Glabrio. 

Gladiator, oris ; m ; 
swordsman, gladiator. 

Gladius; sword, 

Gloria; glory. 

Gnavus ; knounng, ac- 
quainted. 

Gomphi, onim ; m ; 
Gomphi (a toum). 

Gradus, Gs; step, 

Gramen, hiis; n; grass, 

Grando, Inis ; f ; hail. 

Gratus; pleasant, grate- 
ful. 



Diatriliuo, ire, i, iQtni ; ' 

ditlrilniU. 
Kii ; for a long limt. 
Diva; goddtu. 
Divldo, 8re, visi, vlius; 

dittribale, dividt. 
Diviniu; diviite. 
Ttivi^, Hrum ; f ; Tic)u$. 
Do. <l&re, tlBdi, dMui; 

Dolor, CriB; m; pom. 
"DomicUium; rauimct. 
Domina; naatreu. 
DomiauB ; tnaMrr, lord. 
Domo, are, ui, Itu>i tub- 

Domu!!, Da; f ; kmut. 
Donum ( gift. 
Donnio (i| ; slap. 
Driiitlea, um ; Druids. 
Dubito (a); doubt. 
Dnco. Sre, duii, ductas ; 

Imd. 
DucCor, SnB; Itader. 
.Dulcis ; twe^. 
DuranBrii, I^s; Dam- 

norix {a Gavl). 
'Dumetum ; thiclxt. 
Duplex, Icis; daJiile. 
Durua; hard. 
Dui, dftcis ; m ; gemral. 



E. 

Effidena, entia ; product- 

£Saa, ere, Baxi; Jbu 

out, pan atcay, 
Efbdio, ere, tSdi, fouot ; 

dig out, gauge out, 
^Edub; in wont, deiti- 

tuie, nadi/, 

EgrtgiuB ; diatingaUhed, 

Ejldo, fire, jSci, jectua; 

eait out. 
Ellgn, Sre, Kgi, lectas; 

pic£ out, chooie. 
EloquenB, entia ; eloqafnl. 
Eloquentia ; doqutnct. 
Emico, are, ui ; dart 
■^th, fioA forth. 



tooabulaht. 

Emo, Sre, Sini, emptos ; 

EDixe; i(miK>ii*fy, cam- 

atly. 
Eiuis, is ; m ; tueord, 
Eo, ire, ivi, ituoi ; 90, 
Epheaus, i; f; E^ta* 

(citg). 
Eputfila ; e[ntllt. Utter. 
Equea, Ilia; kontman. 
Equestrii; pertaining to 

a Aortemm, equairian. 
Equidem; indud. 
EijiiInuB : 0/, or belonging 



Erga ; lovurdi. 

Eripio, fire, ripui, reptns; 

tnatch fr'im, rticue. 
Erro (a); wander, itrag, 
'Eieor, Briiim; icandering, 

error, miilate, 
Eaca; food. 
JSt; am*. 

EUam ; alaa, eten, 
EurOpa ; Eumpt. 
EvOcoJa); call o-d. 



ExcTto (a); roate. 
Excellena, eatis; dii- 
tingiathtd, turpainiig. 
EiSda, Sre, Sdi, Eau«; cut 

Exeroilatio, 5nia; f; aer- 
iion, practia. 

Eitmo, Sre, Smi, emptiis; 

Exltiia, Os; ou^otnp, u- 



Enpello, Sre, pttli, pulaiu 

rfriw out, expel. 
Experior, iri, tua; try, 
Expers, Ertia ; not iharin 

in, free from. 
'Etp\n {a,): expiate. 

"tating'i^, free from. 
EiapecUtFo, unii; f; « 

pwtattm. 



Exapecti}(a); looiouffot^ 
EiBulto (a); leap tip, rm 
Extorqneij, ere, ton!, 

Eilorria ; iHtnitked, drivm 

forth. 
Extra ; wftiout, outtide. 
Eitrenms; outermotl, ut- 

mo$t, Uat. 
Eibo, ire, i, Qtus; put 

forth, pat mcay. 

F. 
Fabnia; fate, play,fahU. 
FabulSaus ; fabuioai. 
Facile; eatily. 
Pacdia; eaiy. 
Faclnua; Bria d; deed. 
F&cio, Sre, fed, faotnt; 

mate, da. 
Facundua; ehqtunL 
FaguB, i ; f ; beech-tree. 
Fallo, Sre, fefelli, falauf; 

decdte, paat wmotictd 

by. 
FalauB ; faUe. 
Fama; fame, T^pultOioa, 

Famea, ia ; f ; hunger, 
Familia; houitholj^ faii- 

Is. 

Famili«rila8,5Ui!;f;/imt- 

FastidioauB; viea/riiomt. 

Fntum ; fate. 

Fautor, Oria ; favorer, pre- 



Five 



, Sre, fSvi, ^atnni; 



Febris,iB;f;/irCT-. 
Fecundua; fertilt, firti- 

Feli<^ter; happily. 
Felii, Icia; Aaj)pjr. 

Etm,x,t^i bearing, fntit 

Fer« ; almott, obotA 

Ferio, ire; Jtrute. K» 

perf. or part.; pemM 

and pereuttut are uaatL 

Fero, rerre; icar, ciwl^ 



; mdftrt. No perf. or 
part; tttli, and Ifttua 
are used. 
^erjSdier ; fitreelyt hough* 

tUy. 
VestoXy^w^fien^haughiy, 
FerreuB; of iron, iron, 
Ferrum ; tron, tword, 
FartUiB; hearing, fertUe* ' 
Ferus; wild, fierce, 
Jerveo (e); hoU, 
Ferveaco, ere; begin tohoil. 
Jessus; irom, %c€ary, 
•Fertus ; feetcd. 
Fetus (foe), Os; bringing 

forlhf young, brood, 
Fidslis; fateful, 
Fideliter; faithfuUy. 
Fides, 8i ; /mm, honour, 
;Fiducia; confidence, 
Rgo, 6re, xi, xus ; fix, 
Filius; ton, 
Fisgo, Sre, finxi, fictus; 

form, faehion, devise. 
Finis, is; m and f ; bound- 
• ary, limit. Fines, ium; 

m ; borders, territory, 
Finittinus; bordering, 
T\o, fieri, f actus; become, 

am made, 
Firmus ; firm, strong, 
Flagitium; disgrace, 
Flamma ; fiame, 
FlaTeo (e); am yeUoto, 
FlaTesco, 8re ; become yel- 
low, 
Flecto, Sre, flexi, flex as; 

bend. 
Flee, Sre, 5vi, Stum; weep, 
iFlorens, entis; blooming, 

fiourishing, 
Floreo (e); bloom, 
Floresco, Sre; begin to 

bloom, 
Flos, Oris ; m ; fijofwer, 
Flumen, Ynis; n; river, 

stream, 
Fluvius; river. 
Focus; hearth, 
FSdio,Sre,fGdi, fossus, dig, 
Foede; foully, disgrace- 
fully, 
Foedus ; foul, shameful, 
Fosdus, Sris ; n ; treaty, 
Foemina : see femina. 



TOCABULART. 

FcBtus : pee fetus. 

Foos,fontis; spring, foun- 
tain, 

Forin, is; door. More 
commonly, fores, um ; 
door, gate. 

Forma ; form, shape, 

Formidoltjsus ',f earful, for- 
midable, 

Formo (a); form, shape. 

FormOsus ; shapely, beau- 
tiful, 

Formttia ; form, formula, 
principle, 

Fortasse ; by chance, 

Fortis; strong, brave, 

Fortiter; bravely. 

Fortuna; fortune. 

Forum; market-place, fo- 
rum. 

Fossa; ditch, 

Frseno (a); curb. 

FragYlis ; brittle, frail. 

Frango, Sre, frSgi, fract- 
us; break, 

Frater, tris ; brother, 

Fraudo (a); cheat. 

Fremo, Sre, ui, Ktum; 
growl, roar. 

Frequenter; frequently, in 
crowds. 

FrStum ; strait, narrow sea, 

FrStus; relying, 

Frigeo (e) ; am stiff with 
cold, am cold, 

Frigesco, Sre ; grow cold. 

Frigus, Sris ; n ; cold, 

Frondeo (e) ; am in leaf, 
shoot, 

Frondesco, Sre; begin to 
put fresh leaves, to shoot. 

Frons, frondis; f; leaf. 

Frons, frontis ; f ; fore- 
head, 

Fructuosus ; fruitful, pro- 
fitable, 

Fruges, um ; fruits of the 
earth, crops, 

Frumentum; com, grain, 

Fruor, i, fructus ; er^joy, 

Frustra ; in vain, 

FugAifiight 

Fttgio, Sre, fUgi ; fiee, 

Fuldo, ire, fulsi, fultus; 
prop up, support. 
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Fulmen, Xnis; n; light- 
ning, thundn'bolt. 

Fundo, Sre, ftldi, fQsus; 
pour, scatter. 

Fundun ; Itottom, farm. 

Fungor, i, functus ; dis- 
charge, 

Funus, Sris; n; funeral. 

Fur, fOriii; thirf. 

Furo, Sre, ui ; rage, 

FutQrus ; future. 



O. 

Gabii, orum; m; Gahli 
(a town). 

Galea; helmet, 

Gallia; Gaul {country), 

Gallina; hen. 

Gallus ; Gaul {man). 

Gaudeo, ure, gnviHUH; re- 
joice. 

Gaud ium ; joy, 

GelYdus; cold. 

GeipltuFi, Us; groan. 

Gemmatus ; jcircitcif. 

Gemo, Sre, ui, itum ; 
grcan. 

Gena; check. 

Gens, entis; f; race, na- 
tion. 

Genu, tts ; n ; l-nee. 

Genus, Sris; n; birth, 
race, sort. 

Gerroanus; German. 

Gero, Sre, gessi, gestus; 
wear, bear, carry on, 
transact. 

Gigno, Sre, genui, gerjT- 
tus ; beget, produce. 

Glabi'io, Onis; Glabrio. 

Gladiator, oris ; m ; 
swordsman, gladiator. 

Gladius; sword, 

Gloria; gloi^j, 

Gnavus ; knowing, ac- 
quainted, 

Gomphi, orum ; m ; 
Gomphi (a town), 

Gradus, Os; step, 

Gramen, Inis ; n ; grcLSS, 

Grando, Inis ; f ; hail, 

Gratus; pleasant, grate- 
ful. 



Gnvis ; keavy, harden- 



Habeo (e) ; iare, hold, a- 

Habito (a) ; datU. 
HoKlua (bted); lad. 
Hareo, Sre, si, sunt ; 

tiidi, dins. 
HanniW. &lis ; ffanniiol, 
HeiiuJub, um Ihe JIaru- 

da. 
Haud ; not at all, not, 
Hauddura; mitytt. 

meani. 
HebeBco, ire; groa Uunl, 

Helvetius; 'ffd^iitlan. 
Hurba; grati, herb, 
Hercules, is; HercaUt. 
Hernlcue; Semkan. 
HerOIcuBj htroU. 
Heru.; Kuiter. 
Hio; IhU; Pr. 38, 4. 
Hie; here. 
Hiems.hiSuug; t ; unnter, 

Hioc; A«nre. 
Hinnuleus; yoang tliig. 
Historia; kiatori). 



Honorlftce ; saper., 
norificentiBBime ; i 
moat honoraUe n 



Hortus; garden. 
Hospet, nil ; 
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HoBtilis; hottile. 
HostJs; entiay. 
Hutnanitas, Itlis; f; Imi^- 

Hum&nuB; lunuin. 
Humeo (e) ; am moiit 
HumSrus; AoxiMer. 
Humesco ; groa laoat. 
Humor, Srisi m; moiaeure, 



f; 



%Tth, 



ground, 
Hydaspes, a ; 10 ; the 

Bgdatpei {a rirer). 
H^eou: seehiems. 



I, imperalivt cff eo, go; 

Pr. 80. 
Ibi; there. 

Idem ; aame; Pr. 38, 5. 
Idoneus ; ^t. 
Iptur; tker<fort. 
IgnSnu; igmrraTd. 
IguaTiA ; ttJIenoi, eoutird- 

Igneus ; ^try. 

Iguosco.Sre, nSn, nOtum : 

Iliilcua; TVqj'an. 

Hie; W«(; Pr. 38.4. 
niic ; then, iii yonder 

Illustiis,' Iright, famoia. 
ImaKO, tnia; f; tmaje, 

ZiieneSi / echo, 
Imber, biis; m; th/iwer, 

Imberbia; leardUa. 
ImmSnia ; &u^, man*. 

Iroiu, aacaije. 
ImmEmor, Qtis; unmi'mi- 

fyi. 
Immineo(e); i»ier7iani;. 
Immortalia; iinniortai 
Imintlnis ; free, exempi. 
Impedimentum ; hind- 

Impedio (i) ; hinder. 
Impeditiu ; kindertd, 

blocked up, difficuU. 
Iinp«adei),^ ', hang otw. 



Tnipendo, Sre, di, mu; 

^end upon. 
Impenaa ; txpemt, ovUag, 
ImperStor, Ciii ; general, 

ootmaander-in-rJiitf. 
Imperlto (a) ; cemmattd, 

Imperium ; command, 

povrer, authority, on- 

Inip«ro (a) ; command, 

order, ruU. 
Impetus, Ob ; otitel, altaek. 
Impietaa, itis ; f ; impU- 

ty. 
Impl^r, gr&, grum; not 

idle, acttTt, quick, 
Impius; imduti/ul, tut- 

Impleo, Ere, Evi, Etotj 

fill. 
Implumia ; icItJiout /n»- 

lAeri,unJle<lgcd,caIlotB. 
IinpQno, Ere, poaui, poal- 

Inipottns, emia ; poicer- 

ta», not matter. 
ImprObas ; vicitd, 
Imptlto (a) ; reckon, aitri- 

bale. 
InSQiH ; empt'j, void, tain. 
Iiiceiiiiiuni ; Jii-e, 
iDceado, Ere, di, ini; )rf 

fire to, landle, ftunt. 
lncldo,Ere, faUon. 
lueitameatuin; inemiiM, 
Incite (a) ; ™^, 
liitlQdo.Sre, Hi, SI 

Iiitrtiui c; irJtaJnlanl. 
Incumbo, Sre, cttboi, en 

bftum ; lean on, deni 

myulfto. 
Incurioaus ; eareteu. 
lD.lagatio,5nis;f; iturcl 

mtu, infcitigati-in. 
Indeifroin Uiat, IhtnO'i 

a/la- lliat, that. 
Indulgeo, ere, si, tmn; 

Indualm ; aeiieifj/. 
Inedia, vmnt of food. 
loeo, ire, ii, Itum; p 

Icen, ertia; duggiA, 



AJ 



InfSliz, icis ; unhappy J 
mUerahle. 

Infensns; hostile. 

Inferior, Oris; lower, in- 
ferior. 

InfSro, ferre, tttli, illAtns ; 
bring on. 

Infeslas ; hottile, danger- 
ous. 

Infidos ; faithless^ 

InnmuB; loioesL 

Infinnas; we<dk. 

iDgeniiun ; ditposition, 
character, talent, genius, 

Ingens ; huge, great, 

Ingero, ^re, gessi, gestus; 
carry into, inflict upon, 

Ingratus ; unpleaHng, un- 
thankful, 

Ingredior, i, gressus ; en- 
ter, 

InhflBreo, Sre, si, sum; 
stick to, cleave to. 

Inimicitia; enmity. 

Inimicus; unfriendly; ene- 
my. 

Iniquas; unfair, 

Initium; beginning, 

Injicio, Sre, jSci, jectos; 
cast in, inspire. 

Injuria ; injury, wrong. 

Inn&to (a) ; fioai on, over- 
jlow, 

Inno (a) ; swim, in, or on, 

Inn^JoeDs; iTmocent. 

Innocentia; innocence. 

Innao, Sre, i; nod to. 

In ops, dpis; needy. 

Insania; madness. 

In8anio(i); ammad^rage. 

Inscitia; ignorance. 

Inscius ; ignorant, uncon- 
scious. 

Insidise, arum; f; am- 
bush, ambuscade, stra- 
tagem, 

lEnsignis; marked, distin- 
guished, eminent. 
losimtilo (a) ; charge, ac- 
cuse, 
lustituo, Sre, i, titus ; set 
up, establish, determine, 
Insto, stare, stYti; stand 

; on, press on, 
Insuetus; Mnaccustomed, 



VOCABULART. 

Instda; island. 

Insum, esse, fui; am in. 

Integer, gra, grum; un- 
Umched, whole, safe. 

Inter; between, among. 

Interdico, Sre, xi, ctus; 
forbid the use of, inter- 
dict. 

Interfector, Oris; slayer. 

Interficio, Sre, feci, fectus; 
kill, slay. 

Interim; meanwhile. 

Interlmo, 8re, Smi, em- 
ptus; kill. 

Interior, oris; inner. 

Interltus, Us ; death. 

Interjaceo (e) ; lie between. 

Intersum, esse, fui; am 
among, take part in, 

Interventus, Qs ; interrup- 
tion. 

Intonsus ; unshorn, 

Intro; within. 

Introdaco, 8re, xi, ctus; 
introduce. 

InvSnio, ire, vSni, ven- 
tus ; find, discover. 

Inventio, Onis; f; dis- 
covery. 

Inventor, Oris; m; dis- 
coverer, 

InvYdeo, 5re, vidi, visum; 
envy. 

Ipse; himself, very; Pr. 

38,5. 
Ira, anger, 

Iracundia ; proneness to 
anger, passionateness, 

Irascor, i, iratus; am 
angry, 

Iste ; that; Pr. 38, 4. 

Ita; so. 

Iter, itinSris ; n ; journey. 



Jaceo (e) ; lie. 

Jacio, Sre, jSci, jactus; 

throw, cast. 
Jam ; now. 
Janua; door. 
Jucundus ; pleasant. 
Judex, Ids ; m ; judge. 
Judicium ; judgment, 
JudXco {a,);.judge^ 
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Jugum; yoke, 

Jumentum ; becut of bur- 
den, 

Jungo, Sre, nxi, nctus; 
join, unite, 

Jupiter, Jovis ; Jupiter. 

Juro (a) ; swear. 

Jus, iaris ; n ; right, law. 

Jus, jOris; n; broth. 

Jussum ; order. 

Justitia ; justice. 

Justus ; just, 

Juvencus ; young buUock, 

Javenis ; young, young 
man, youth, 

Jttvo, are, jttvi, jQtus ; 
help, aid. 



L. 

L&bor, Oris; m; toil, la- 
bour. 
Lsbor, I, lapsus; slide, 

slip, glide away. 
LabOro (a); strive, toil, 

suffer. 
Lac, lactis ; n ; milk, 
Lacerta; lizard. 
Lacesso, 8re, Ivi, itus; 

provoke, attack. 
Lacrlma (a); tear: also 

lacrtima. 
Lacteus ; milky, milk' 

white, 
L&ous, Via; lake. 
Laestryg5nes, um; the 

Lcestrygonians, 
LsBtus ; joyful, glad. 
Lsevus; left. 

Lambo, Sre, i; lick, lap. 
Lana; wool. 
Languesco, Sre, laugui; 

languish, grow faint, 
Laqueus ; noose, snare. 
Largior, iri, itus; hes*,ow, 
Largus; plentiful, lavje. 
Late ; far and wide, 
Lateo (e); lie hid, 
Latiniis; Latin. 
Latro (a); bark, 
Latro, onis; m; robber, 
Laudatio, Onis; f; comi. 

msndation, eulogy, 
Laudo (a); praise. 
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LaurenR, entis; Lauren- 
tian. 

Laus, laudis ; f ; ^praise. 

Lautus ; neai, elegant, 
splendid. 

L&vo, are ; and Sre, lavi, 
lautuB and lotus ; wash, 
haihe. 

Lectio, 5ni8; f ; reading. 

LegStus, lis ; ambassador, 
deputy. 

Legio, onis ; f ; legion. 

LSgo, Sre, legi, lectus; 
picky choose, read. 

LeDio (i) ; soothe, 

LSnis ; smooth, gentle. 

Leo, 5nis; m; lion. 

LepoDtii, orum; the Le- 
pontians. 

Leiuni; death. 

L€vo (a) ; lighten, release, 

L-^x, legis; f; law, con- 
dition. 

Liber, Sra, ^rum; free. 

Ltber, bri ; m ; hook. 

Liberalia ; liberal, gene- 
rous, noble, freehanded. 

Libfiri, orum; children. 

Libero (a); free, deliver. 

Libertas, atis ; f ; liberty. 

Lictor, oris ; m ; lictor. 

Lignum; log, wood, 

Lilybseum; LUybceum (a 
town). 

Lima; file. 

Lingua ; tongue, langtuige. 

Lis, litis; f; strife, law- 
suit. 

Lit^ra ; lett&^ : Literse, 
letter, epistle, literature. 

JjOcmb ; place : Pr. 25, 6. 

Longe; by far, far. 

LongitQdo, Inis; f ; length. 

Lougus; long. 

Lutum; mtid. 

M. 

MacSdo, dnis ; Macedo- 
nian. 

Machlna; machine, en- 
gine. 

Machinator, Oris ; m ; con- 
triver, 
deo (e); am wet, drip. 



Madesco, Sre; grow wet. 

Maereo (e); mourn. Also 
moereo. 

Msestus; sad, mournful. 

Magis; more, rather. 

Magister, tri ; m; teacher, 
master. 

Magistratns, tls ; mxigis- 
trate, magistracy, 

Magnitudo, Inis ; f ; great- 
ness, size. 

Magnus; great. 

Major, oris; greater. 

Male; ill, wickedly. 

Maledico, Sre, ad, ctum; 
speak evil, revile, abuse. 

Malum ; evil, curse. 

Malus; bad, wicked. 

Mane ; in the morning. 

Maneo, Sre, si, sum; re- 
main, await. 

Mano (a); flow. 

M&Dus, tis; f ; hand, band. 

Marceo (e); wither, droop. 

Mare, is; n; sea. 

Marltus; hu^and. 

Marmoreus; marble. 

Mars, Martis; Mars {a 
god). 

Marsus; Marslan. 

Maturesco, Sre, maturui; 
ripen. 

Maturo (a); make ripe, 
hasten. 

Maximus; greatest. 

Medeor, eri; heal. 

Medicina; remedy, medi- 
cine. 

Meditor, ari, at us; mtdi- 
tate, study, practise. 

Mel, mellis ; n ; honey, 

Melpomene, es ; Melpo- 
mene {a Muse). 

Membrum ; limb, m,ember. 

Menalni; remember; Pr. 

Memor, memdris; mind- 
ful. 

Memoria; memory, recol- 
lection. 

Mendax, acis; lying, 
treacherous, liar. 

Mendicus; beggar. 

Mens; mind, 

Mexxsa; table. 



Mentior, iri, itus ; lie. 

MeiTurius; Mercury (a 
god). 

Mereor, eri, merltos; earn, 
deserve, 

Merum; vnne. 

Messor, 5ris; reaper. 

Metior, iri, mensus; mea- 
sure. 

Meto, Sre, messui, messus; 
reap, mow. 

Metuo, 8re, i; fear. 

Metus, Us; fear, dread. 

Meus; my. 

Migro (a); migrate, re- 
move. 

Miles, Ytis; soldier. 

Militaris; military, war- 
like. 

Militia; warfare, service... 

Milo, onis; Milo. 

Miltiades, is; Miltiades, 

Minse, arum ; f ; threats. 

Minimus; least. 

Minister, tri ; m ; servant, 
attendant, 

Minltor, ari, atus ; threat- 
en. 

Miror, Sri, atus; wonder 
al, admire. 

Minis; strange, wonder- 
ful. 

Misceo, ere, ui, mixtus or 
mistus; mix, mingle. 

Miser, Sra, enim; wretch- 
ed. 

Misereor, Sri, miserltua 
and misertus ; pity. 

Miseresco, fire; fed pity. 

Miseret; it moves pity; 

Pr. 75. 

Miseria ; wretchedness, 
misery. 

Misericordia; tender-heart- 
edness, mercy, compas- 
sion. 

Miseror, ari, atus; hewaii, 
lament, pity. 

Misere; vjretchedly : sup., 
miserrime. 

Mitesco, fire ; growmetUno, 

Mithridates, is; Mithri' 
dates {king of Pontus). 

Mitigo (a) ; moSbi mild, 
\ ifiXM^calm, 
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Mitto, l$re, niisi^ miMus; 

9€tl€tt 

Modius ; com-meaturty 
peck, 

Modo; onlyy htU; non 
modo ; not only. 

Modus; measure^ manner, 
limit, term, ttrain. 

Moenia, ium; n; wcUis, 
ramparts. 

Moles, is; f; mats, struc- 
ture, huge building, 
burden. 

Mollio (i) ; softtn. 

Mollis; soft. 

Mollitia; softness, feeble- 
ness. 

Moneo (e) ; warn, advise. 

Monitor, Cris ; m ; adviser, 
tutor. 

Mons, montis; m; moun- 
tain. 

Monstro (a) ; show. 

Monstrum ; monster, pro- 
digy. 

Monumentum ; monu- 
ment, memorial. 

Morbus, disease. 

Mordeo, Sre, momordi, 
inorsuR; bite, devour. 

IMorior, i, mortuus ; die. 

Moror, &ri, fttus; delay, 
linger. 

Mors, mortis; f ; death. 

Mortftlis; sviffect to death, 
mortal. 

Mortuus; dead. 

Mos, mOris; m; manner, 
custom^, Mores; morals, 
character, behaviour, 

Motus, Os ; motion, move- 
ment, disturbance. 

Mdveo, Sre, mOvi, m5tus; 
move, stir. 

Mox; soon, presently. 

Mugio (i); bellow, low. 

Mulceo, Sre, mulsi, mul- 
sus; soothe. 

Muliebris ; pertaining to a 
woman, woman-like, 

Mulier, 4ris ; woman. 

Multitudo, ixna ; i ; multi- 
tude. 

Multus; many, much. 

Mundas;. world. 



Munitio, Onis; f; forti- 

Jication. 
Munus, ^ris; n; charge, 

duty, present, gift, 
MuRa; muse, 
Mutatio, Oois ; f ; change, 

N. 

Nascor, i, natus ; am bom. 
Natio, Onis; f; nation, 
Nato (a); swim, 
Natura; nature. 
Natus, Qs; birth. 
Naufr&gun; ship-wrecking. 
Nauta; sailor. 
Navlgo (a); sail. 
Navis, is; f; ship. 
Navlta; shipmo,n, sailor. 
Ne; not, Ne-quidem, not 

even. 
Nee (neque) ; nor, 
Necessarius; necessary, 
Neco (a) ; hill. 
Necto, ^re, nexui and 

nexi, nexus; bind, 

weave, 
Negligens, entis ; careless, 

negligent. 
Negligentia; negligence. 
Negotium; business. 
Nemo, inis; no one, no- 
body. 
Nepos, Otis; grandson, 
Neptanus; Neytune (a 

god). 
Neque; nor, 
Nequitia; wickedness. 
Nero, On is; Nero, 
Nescius; ignorant. 
Neve; nor (voitk impera^ 

tive), 
Nex, n^cis; f; death, 

murder. 
Nidus; nest, 
Niger, gra, grum; black. 
Nigresco, ire ; become 

black. 
Nihil (nil) ; nothing, 
Nilus, i ; m ; the Nile, 
Nimbus; cloud, 
Nimis; too. 

Nimium; too, too much. 
Nisi; except, 
Niteo (e) ;. shine. 



Niveus; snowy, 

N ixus (part, of nitor); nst- 
ing, 

NobiliR ; noble, famous. 

Nobilitas, &tis; f; nobi- 
lity. 

Noceo (e) ; hurt, 

Nomen, Inis; n; name, 

Non; not, 

Nonnunquam; somettmci. 

Nonse, arum; the Nones; 
see Pr. p. 131* 

Noster, tra, trum; our, 

Ndto (a) ; note, mark, 

NOtus; sovth-wind, 

Notus; known. 

Novus; new. Novissimus, 
newest, last. 

Nox, noctis; f; night. 

Nubes, is; f; cloud. 

Nubo, Sre, nupsi, nupt- 
um; marry. 

Nudo (a) ; lay bare, strip. 

Nudus; naked, bare. 

Numero (a); count, num- 
ber. 

Numerus; number, 

Numitor, Oris; NumVvr. 

Numus (nummus) ; coin, 

Nunquam; never, 

Nuntio (a); report. 

Nuntius; messenger. 

Nuper; lately. 

Nutrio (i); nourish, rear. 



O. 

Obdormisco, 8re; fall a- 
sleep, 

Obedio (i) ; obey. 

Obeo, ire, ii, Ytum; die, 

Objicio, £re, jSci, jectus; 
lay brfore, 

Oblitua ; forgetful. 

Obliviscor, i, oblitua ; for- 
get. 

Obnoxius ; liable, exposed. 

Obscurus; dark, obscure. 

Obsecro(a); beset ch. 

Obses, idis; m and f; 
hostage. 

Obsidio, onis; f; siege. 

ObstinatuB ; obstinate, stub- 
born. 
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Obsto, stare, stYti, BtYtuTn ; 

stand before^ withstand. 
Obtempero (a) ; comply 

with, obey, 
Obtrecto (a) ; detractfrom, 

dispa/rage. 
Octtlus; eye, 
Occido, 8re, (5di, cisus; 

HU. 
Occido, 8re, cWi, casum; 

perish. 
Occlado, Sre, cltlsi, cltUrus ; 

shut to. 
Occtipo (a) ; take posses- 

son of, occupy, attack. 
Occulte; secretly. 
Occulto (a); hide, conceal. 
Occurro, 6re, curri, cure- 

iiin ; run to meet, attack. 
Odi; hate; Pr. 74, 
Odium; hatred. 
Offero, ferre, obtttli, oblS- 

tus ; bring before, offer. 
Officio, 6re, feci, fectum ; 

do against, obstruct, 

stop. 
Offir^ium; duty. 
Oleum; oil. 
Oliva; olive, 
Olla; jar, 

Oliisculum; smalt veget- 
able, cabbage. 
Olympi&cus; Olympic, 
Olympias, adis ; f ; Olym- 
piad. 
Olympus ; Olympus {a 

mountain). 
Omnia ; all. 
Onus, 8ris ; n ; burden. 
Op (no Nom.), iJpis ; f ; 

help, aid. Opes, um ; 

resources, power, wealth. 
Opacus ; shady, dark, 
Operosus ; painstaking, 

burdensome, 
OpXrex, Icis ; c; maker, 

framtr. 
Opinio, 5nis; f; repvtoi- 

tion. 
Opto (a) ; vnsh. 
Opus, 6ris ; n ; work. 
Oppidanus; toumsmcm, 
Oppidnm; tovm. 
Opportune; opportunely, 
^ Opprobrium } di% race. 



Oppugnatio, 5nis; f; as- 
sault. 

Ora; coast, tract. 

Oractilum; oracle, 

Oratio, 5nis ; f ; speech. 

Orator, Oris; speaker^ 

Orbis, is ; m ; ring, circle, 
globe, world, 

Orbus ; bereaved, bereft. 

Ordior, iri, orsus; begin. 

Ordo, Xnis ; m ; row, rank, 
class, 

Origo, Inis; f ; origin, 

Omamentum; ornament. 

Orno (a) ; deck, adorn, 

Omus, i ; f ; ash-tree. 

Osculum ; pretty little 
m^uth, kiss, 

Ostendo, Sre, i, sus and 
tus ; show. 

Otium ; ea^e, leisure, 

Ovis, is ; f ; sheep. 

Ovum; egg, 

P. 

Psene; almost. 

Palatum ; palate, 

Palear, aris ; n ; dewlap. 

Pallas, &dis; Pallas \p, 
goddess), 

PsJleo (e) ; am pale. 

Pallor, dris ; m ; paleness. 

Palma ; palm-tree, 

Palor, Sri, Stus ; wander. 

Pando, Sre, i, pansus and 
passus; spread. 

Par, p&ris ; equal, mMch. 

Parco, Sre, peperci ; spare. 

Parous; frugal, saving, 

PSreo (©) ; obey. 

P&rio, gre, pepiri, partus ; 
produce. 

P&ro (a) ; prepare. 

Pars, partis ; f ; part, 

Particeps, Xpis ;partaking. 

Parturio (i) ; bnng forth, 
produce. 

Partus, Us; birth', off- 
spring. 

Parvus ; sm/dl, little, 

Pasco, Sre, pavi, pastus ; 
feed, 

Pass\iB, Us ; step, pace. 



Pateo (e) ; lie open. 

Pater, tiis; father, sen- 
ator. 

Patera; saucer, bowl. 

Pateruus ; pertaining to a 
father, paternal, 

Patiens ; bearing, tolerant, 
patient, capable of bear- 
ing. 

Patina; dish. 

Patria ; native country, 

Pattilus ; open, spreading. 

Paucus ; few, 

Paupertas, atis ; f ; po- 
verty. 

Pax, pacis; f; peace. 

Pectus, ttris; n; breast 

Pecunia; money. 

P6cu8, bris ; n ; cattle, 
herd, flock. 

Pecus, ^dis; f; a tingle 
head of cattle, beast, 
sheep. 

Pedes, Uis; m; foot-sol' 
dier. 

Peditatus, Qs ; infantrif, 

Pel&gus, i ; n ; sea. 

Pelion, i; n; Pelion (a 
mountain). 

Pello, 6re, peptili, pulsus ; 
dri've, banish. 

Pendeo, Sre, pependi ; am 
suspended, hang. 

Per, through. 

Peragro (a) ; vjander 
through, traverse, 

Percunctatio, onis ;t;in- 
qmring after, inquiry. 

Perctitiu, Sre, ousai, cus- 
Bus ; strike ^roughyttab, 

Perdaco, 8re, duxi, duc- 
tus ; lead through, 
carry, 

Peregrinus ; foreign, 

Pereo^ ire, ii, Xtnm; pan 
away, disappear, pmA, 

Perfectus ; perfect, 

PerfYcio, Sre, fici, fectos ; 
perform. 

PerfXdus; treacherous, 

Perfugium; rrfuge, 

Perfungor, i, functus; 
fulfil, discharge, 

Pergo, 8re, perrexi, per* 
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PergratuB ; very welcome. 
PericuloBUs; danffei'Oits. 
Periculum ; danger, peril. 
Peritia; skill. 
Peiitns ; skilled j skilful. 
Perl6go, fire, l6gi, lectus ; 

view all overt fWK^ 

through, 
Permaneo, Sre, mansi, 

mansum ; coiUinue, en- 
dure, persist. 
Pernicies, ei ; desti^uetion. 
Perpaucus; very few. 
Persa, se ; m ; a Persian. 
Perturbo (a) ; disturh, 

throw into confusion. 
Pes, pedis ; m ; foot, 
Pessimus; worst, 
Pestis, is ; f ; plague. 
Peto, fire, ivi, Itus; se^. 
Pharetra; quiver. 
Philomela; nightingale. 
Philosophia ; philosophy. 
Philosophus ; philosopJier. 
Pictor, oris ; m ; painter. 
Pietas, atis; f; piety. 
Piget; it irks; Pr. 75. 

/ am annoyed at your 

behaviour/ 
Pignus, firis ; n ; pledge. 
Plngo, fire, piuxi, pictus ; 

paint. 
Hnna ; featJier. 
" Pious ; i and as ; f ; pine. 
Piflds, is ; m ; fsh, 
Piso, 5ni8 ; Piso. 
Placeo (e) ; please. 
Pl&ga; net, snare. 
Plane; quite. 
Plaudo, fire, si, sum; dap. 
Plebs, plebis ; f ; common 

people, 
Plenus ; full, 
Plerique, plerseque, plera- 

que ; very many, the 

most. 
Plerumque ; mostly, for 

the most part, 
Pluvius; rainy. 
Poculum; cup. 
Pcenitet; it repents; Pr. 

75- 
Poenus; Cartha^finian. 

Poeta; j^et. 

Tomum ;apple^ 



Pondus, firis ; n ; weight. 
PoDO, fire, posui, posltus ; 

pUice, lay, lay aside. 
Pontifex, Xcis ; m ; pontiff. 
Populeus; of a poplar. 
PSplilus; f; poplar-tree. 
Pfiptilus ; m ; people. 
Poptilor, Sri, Stus; lay 

waste, ravage, 
Porcus ; hog, pig. 
Porta; ga^e. 
Porto (a) ; carry. 
Portus, Qs ; harbour. 
Post; after. 
Postea; afterwards. 
Posthabeo (e) ; place after, 

postpone, esteem less. 
Postpono, fire, posui, po- 
situ?; put after, post- 
, pone. 
Potens, entis ; powerful, 

master, mistress. 
Potestas, atis; f; power, 
Potio, onis; f ; draught. 
Potior, iri, Itus, obtain. 
Praebeo (e) ; afford, supply. 
Praecido, fire, i, bus; cut 

off, cut out. ^ 
Praeclpio, fire, c€pi, cep- 

tus; instruct, teach. 
Praeclanis ; very clear, 

splendid, Ulustrums. 
Praeco, 5ais ; m ; crier, 

herald. 
Prsecurro, fire, cucurri, 
cursum ; runbef ore, pre- 
cede. 
Prseda; prey, booty, spoil. 
Praedico, fire, dixi,dictu8 ; 

say before, foretd-. 
Pnefero, ferre, ttili, latus ; 

bear before, prefer, 
PraefXcio, fire, feci, fec- 
tus ; put at the head of, 
set <yoer, 
Prsemitto, fire, misi, mis- 
sus; send forward. 
Praemium; reward, 
Prsepono, fire, posui, po- 

situs, place over. 
Praeruptus ; broken off, 

steep, 
PrsesYdeo, ere, sfidi, ses- 
sum ; sit in front of, 
guard. 



Praesidiuoft ; d^t^ice, gar- 

riton. 
Praestans, antis; pre-emi- 
nent, excellent, surpass- 
ing. 
Praesto, stare, stiti, eti- 
turn ; stand before, stand 
out, surpass, outstrip. 
Praesum, esse, fui; am 
over, preside over, com- 
mand. 
Praeter ; paM, beyond. 
Prandeo, fire, i, sum ; 

breakfast. 
Prandium; breakfast. 
Praxitfiles, is ; Praxiteles. 
Premo, fire, pressi, pres- 

sus; press. 
Prec, prayer: see Pr. 25. 
Primus, foremost, first. 
Prior, oris; former, ear- 
lier, 
PristXnus; forTtier, anci- 
ent. 
Privatus; private. 
PrivigDUs; stepson, 
Privo (a) ; bereave, de- 
prive. 
Pro ; in front of, before, 
instead of, for the sake 
of. 
Probe; well. 

Probrum ; sham£, disgrace, 
Procedo, fire, cessi, ces- 
Bum ; go before, advance. 
Procerus ; tall, 
Procul; far off, afar. 
Procurro, fire, curri, cur- 
Bum ; run forward, 
rush, 
Prodigium; prodigy. 
Prodlgus; lavish, 
Proditio, onis ; f ; treason, 
Produco, fere, duxi, duc- 
tus; lead forward. 
Prcelium; battle. 
Profanus; profane. 
Proftigio, fire, fugi; run 

away, take to flight. 
Proftigus ; fleeing, banish* 

ed. 
Prohibeo (e) ; keep off, 

hinder, 
Propinquus; viear, 
Propono, fire, posui, posX- 
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tus; plcice before, set 

before your eyes, 
Prorsua; forward^ cdto- 

gether, quite. 
ProSiquor, i, secHtns; 

pw sue. 
Prosper, ^ra, Snun ; pros- 

perous. 
Prosum, prodesse, profui ; 

am for, do good to, 

binejit. 
Protervus ; wanton, frolic- 
some. 
Provident er; uith fore- 

sighi : providentissime ; 

with supreme wisdom. 
Providentia; foresight, 

providence, 
ProvMus; foreseeing. 
ProxKmus; nearest, last, 

next. 
Prudens, entis ; foreseeing, 

sJdlledy wise. 
Prudentia ; wisdom. 
Public us; public. 
Pudet; it shames; Pr. 75. 
Pudor, oris ; m ; shame. 
Puella; girl. 
Puer, 6ri; hoy. 
Pueritia; boyhood. 
Pugno {si,}; fight. 
Pulcher, chra, chrum ; 

beautiful. 
Pullus ; young animal, 

chicken: pi. young. 
Pulvis, Sris; m; dust. 
PunXcus; Punic, Cartha- 
ginian. 
Puppis, is ; f ; stem, ship, 
Purus ; pure, clean, 

Q. 

Quadratus ; squared, in 

the form of a squa/re. 
Quaero, 6re, qusesivi, qusB- 

situs; seek. 
Quaeso; beg, pray; Pp. 74. 
Qusestus, us ; gain. 
Que; and. 
Quercus, fls ; f ; oak. 
Querela; complaint. 
Qufiror, qu6ri, questus; 

complain. 
Quidam; certain; Pr. 38, 
9- 



Quidem; indeed. 
Quilibet ; any it pleases, 

any you like; Pr. 8, 9. 
Quondam; at certain times, 

formerly, hereafter. 
Quoque; also. 
Quotidianus; daily. 
Quotidie ; every day, daily. 

R. 

Babies, ei; rage, 

Rado, Sre, si^ bus; f; 

scrape. 
Ramus; branch, bough' 
Raphlbius; radish. 
Rapio, Sre, rapui, raptus ; 

snatchy coArry off. 
Raro; rarely, seldom. 
Ratio, onis; f; reason, 

plan, system. 
Recens, entis ; fresh, new. 
Recipio, 3re, cSpi, ceptus ; 

recover. 
Recltldo, Sre, si, bus ; open, 

throw open. 
Recordatio, dois; f ; recol- 
lection. 
Recreo (a) ; refresh. 
Rector, oris ; m ; ruler. 
Rectibo, are, m;lieon my 

back, recline. 
Reddo, Sre, dXdi, dXtus; 

give back, restore. 
Redeo, ire, ii, itum; go 

back, return. 
RedYtus, Qs; return. 
Reduce, Sre, xi, ctus ; lead 

back, bring ba^k. 
Refero, ferre, ttili, Istus; 

bring back, bring back 

word, mention, record. 
Reficio, 8re, fSci, fectus; 

nuxke again, repair. 
Ref ulgeo, Sre, fuUi ; shine 

forOi. 
Regio, 5nis; f; tract of 

country, region, district. 
Regno (a) ; reign. 
Regnum ; kingdom, reign, 

realm. 
Rego, Sre, rexi, rectus; 

rule, direct. 
Rejicio, 6re, jSci, jectus ; 

throw bade, reject. 



Religio, onis; f ; religious 

system, worship, reli- 
gion : * in a religious 

point of view.* 
Relinquo, Sre, Hqui, lie- 

tus; leave. 
ReUquus ; left, remaining. 
Remedium ; remedy. 
Reminiscor, i; rcTnember, 

recollect. 
Remitto, $re, misi, mis- 
sus; send back, relax, 

dismiss. 
Reor, reri, r&tus ; think. 
Repelio, Sre, repptili, re- 

pulsus; drive back. 
Repente ; suddenly. 
Reperio, ire, repp^ri, re- 

pertus; find, discover. 
Repo, Sre, si, turn; creep, 

crawl. 
RequiescOjSre, Svi, etum; 

rest. 
Res, rei ; f ; tiling^ matter, 

affair, event, reality. 
ResistOy Sre, restlti, restl- 

tum; resist. 
Respondeo^ ere, i, sum; 

anstoer, 
Respublica ; common weed, 

state, republic, 
Restinguo, Sre, Btinxi, 

stinctus ; j[mt out, 

quench. 
Restitao, Sre, i, ttltus; 

restore. 
Reus ; accused person, 

dependant. 
Rex, rSgis ; king. 
Rhamnusia; Rhamnusia, 

a name of the goddess 

Nernesis. 
Rhenus; the Bhine. 
Rhodus (os) , i ; f ; Rhodes. 
Rideo, Sre, risi, lisum; 

laugh, smile. 
Ripa; bank. 
Rixa ; brawl, quarrel. 
Robustus ; strong, hardy. 
Rodo, Sre, si, bus ; gnaw, 
Roma ; Rome. 
Romanus ; Roman. 
Romulus; Romultts, 
Ro3, rOris ; m ; dew. 
^RiSaeus ; ofrotes, rosy. 
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Kabeo (e) ; am red or 

ruddy, blush, 
Rubor, Qris ; m ; redness, 

blush. 
Bubos ; bushj bramble. 
Bad is ; untaught, rude, 

raw, 
Budo, ^re; bray, roar, 
Bumpo, ^,rGpi,ruptu8 ; 

burst asunder. 
Bupes, is ; f ; rock, 
Buo, Sre, \;fall. 
Bus, ruris ; n ; cowntry, 

S. 

Sacer, era, crum; sacred. 
Sacrum ; sacred rite, 
Ssepe ; often. 
Saepenumero ; again and 

again, 
Ssevio (i) ; ra^e, 
Ssevus; cruel. 
Sagitta ; arrow, 
Salio, ire, ii or ui, saltum ; 

leap, 
Saltus, Os ; mountain- 

pass, glen, 
Salus, litis; f; health, 

safety. 
Salutaris ; wholesome, 
Samnis, itis; Samnite, 
Sanguis, gulnis ; m ; 

blood. 
Sapientia; wisdom, 
Sapio, Sre, ivi ; taste, Jiave 
. sense, am wise. 
Sardes, ium ; Sardis (city), 
Satietas, atis; f ; satiety, 

disgust. 
Satis; enough, 
Satisfacio, Sre, feci, fac- 
tum; satisfy, 
Satur, tira, tirum; filled 

full, sated. 
Saxum ; rock, 
Scando, Sre, i, bus ; climh. 
Scateo (e); bubble, gush 

forth. 
Scelus, 6ris; n; crvme, 
Sceptrum ; sceptre, 
Sciens, entis ; knovnng, 

skilled. 
Scientia; knowledge, skill, 

science. ■ 



Scipio, Qnis; Scipio, 
Scribo, 8re, psi, ptus; 

write. 
Scurra; buffoon, 
Se; himself; Pr. 38, 7, 
Secundus; following, fa- 

vorahle ; second. Res 

secundsB; prosperUy, 
Sed; but, 
Sedeo, 6re, sSdi, sessum ; 

sit. 
Seditio, Onis, f ; eivU diS' 

cord, sedition. 
Seges, 8tis, f; com-jldd, 

com, crop. 
Semel ; once, a single time. 
Semen, Inis, n ; seed. 
Semper; always. 
Senatorius; belonging to 

a senator, senatorial. 
SenStus, tls ; senate. 
Senectus, Utis, f ; old age. 
Senex, senis; old, old 

m>an. 
Sensus, us ; sense, percep- 
tion, sensation. 
Sententia; opinion, 
Sentio, ire, sensi, sensus; 

feel, perceive. 
Sepelio, ire, ivi, pultus; 

bury. 
Sepulcrum; tornb. 
Sequor, i, sectitus ; follow. 
Sermo, 5nis, m ; discourse. 
Sero, 8re, ui, tus ; put in 

a row, weave, plait, 
Sero, Sre, sevi, s&tus ; sow, 

plant. 
Serpens, entis ; serpent, 
Serpo, gre, psi, ptum; 

creep, craiol, 
Servio (i); am a slave, 

serve, 
Servitus, titiB;f; slavery. 
Servo (a) ; preserve, 
Servus; slave. 
Sestertius ; sesterce (a 

coin); Pr. p. 130. 
Sic; so, thus. 
Siclilus; Sicilian, 
Sidus, ^ris, n; star. 
Signum ; sign, mark, sig- 
nal, standa/rd, picture, 

statue. 
Silentium; silence. 



Sileo- (e); am silent, am 

still, 
Silvestiis; woody, wood- 
land, 
Silva; wood. 
Similis; like. 
Simplex, Yds; simple. 
Simulacrum ; likeness, 

image. 
Sine; without. 
Sinister, tra, trum; left, 

on the left, unlucky. 
Socius; sharer, comrade, 

ally. 
Socr&tes, is; Socrates. 
Sodalis, is; m>ate, felloio, 

companion. 
Sol, solis, m ; sun. 
Sollde; densely, fully, 

timly. 
Sollicitudo, ims; f ; anxiety. 
Solon, Qnis; Solon, 
S51um; soil. 
Solum; only. 
Solus ; only, alone. 
Solvo, gre, i, soltibus; 

loose, release, free, 
Somnio (a) ; dream. 
Somnium; dream. 
Somnus; sleep, 
Sono, are, ui, Ytum ; sound. 
Soror, 5ris; sister. 
Sors, sortis ; f ; lot, chance. 
Spargo, Sre, sparsi, bus; 

scatter, strew. 
Spectaculum; spectacle, 

show. 
Species, Si; form, shape, 

sort, beauty. 
Spemo, 6re, sprevi, tus; 

despise, spurn, 
Spes, spei; hope, 
Spirittus, as; breath, spirit. 
Splendeo (e); shine. 
Spolio (a); strip, spoil, 

rob. 
Spolium; spoil, 
Squaleo (e); am stiff, 

rough. 
Stella; star, 
StertOy gre, ui ; snore, 
Stipula ; stalk, straw. 
Stirps, 8tirpi8;f; stock, 
Sto, stare, steti, statum; 

stand. 
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Stfenne; hrhUdif. 
Studeo it) ; am tagtr, take 

pairUf ttwiif. 
Htiidiotiu; aicdcmt, tiol- 

<0VJt, fmd. 
Siaditun ; zeaJ^ tudinO' 

turn, ff/ndnetHf dudjf. 
hivXMfAn; foUy. 
Btapcir, Oris; m; numbneu, 

itvpor. 
HoAvitaM, Stis; tvatetncMi. 
8ab; under, 
Hobeo, ire, ii, Ytam; go 

under, undergo, 
Sohigo, Sre, Sgi^ actus; 

</r/ve under, $ubdue. 
Subltns; sudden, 
Habjicio, ^re, jeci, jectus; 

^y under, put under. 
8abnixiu ; propped up, 

relying on, 
8ub» idiom; reserve, help, 
Sulftim, ewe, fui; am 

lender. 
Subveho, Jire, vexi, rec- 

ins ; carry up, convey, 
Subvenio, ire, vSni, veo- 

tum; (jowte wp — to the 

lulp of, help. 
Subverto, Sre, i, bus ; up- 
set, overthrow, 
HuccfrDffeo (e); am en- 
raged. 
Haccumbo, S^re, oubni, cu- 

bitum; lay myself un- 
der, sticcurnjb, yield. 
Huccurro, Sre, \, sam; 

run vp to the help of, 

succour. 
Sudor, Sris; m; sweat. 
Suevi, orum ; the Suevi, 
Bummus ; upmost, highest, 

last. 
Sumo, Sre, sumpsi, sum- 

ptu8 ; take up, assume. 
Sumptus, Us ; expense, 

cost. 
Suopte; pte is merely a 

suffix to the adjective 

suo. 
Super; over, beyond, 
Superbia; pride. 
Buperl^us; proud. 
Superior, Oris; upper, IcUe, 
recent. 



\ Sopeio (a); lap, smrmommi, 

\ surpass. 

I Sapersies, Ytis; SMrtirimg. 

Sopenom; am over, am 
left, omtlire. 

Siq^>lex, Icis; uplifted, 
suppliant. 

SappUciom; punishwsenL 
i Soppono, £re, posoi, posi- 
tns; put under, set 
under, 

Supremus; topmost, high- 
est, last. 

Surgo, lire, surrexi, sor- 
rectum; rise. 

Sos, snis ; c ; boar, sow. 

Sosdpio, Sre, cSpi, ceptos ; 
undertake, 

Sospicio, ^e, spexi, ctos ; 
look up at, 

Sostineo, Sre, ui, tentns; 
hold up, sustain, sup- 
port. 

Suns; his own, dx, ; Pr. 

38,3. 



T. 

Tabella; tablet, writing, 

letter. 
Tabellarins; letter-carrier. 
Tabemaculum; tent. 
TabuLi; board, writing, 

tablet, picture. 
Taceo (e) ; am silent, hold 

my peace. 
Taedet ; it disgusts ; Pr. 75. 
Tsdium; weariness, dis- 
gust. 
Talentum ; talent (a 

weight). 
Talis; such — in sort or 
quality. 
Tam; so, 
Tanaquil ; Tanaquil {a 

woman). 
Tandem ; at length. 
Tango, ^re, tetlgi, tactos ; 

touch. 
Tarde; slowly, 
Tareotum; Tarentum (a 

city). 
Tarquinii, onmi; Tarqui- 

nil (a toiDnV 



Taoms; huB. 

Tectmn ; eoveriBg, roof. 

Tcgmen, Inis; n; carer- 

ing, 
Tego, Sre, tezi, tectas; 

cotvr. 
T^;miientiuii; eoteriug, 
Tellos, firis ; f; earth. 
. Telum ; missile, javdim 
TemSre; lightly, easilg. 
. Temeritas, atis ; f ; rash- 
I ness. 

, Tempero (a) ; apportion, 
I moderate, rule, spare. 
I Tempestas, atia ; f ; season, 
. time, stormy weather, 

storm. 
iTemplom; temple. 
\ Tempus, 5iis; n ; tiwte. 
Tendo, Sre, teicaidi, teo- 
SOS and tentos ; stretch. 
Teneo, gre, ui, tns; hold. 
Tecer, SrsL, ^rom ; ten- 
der. 
Tenuis ; thin, slender. 
Teres, Stis; rounded, slim, 

slender. 
Tergum; baek, rear. 
Tend ; three each, three on 

each side. 
Terra; earth, 
Terreo (e) ; frighten. 
Terror, Oris; m; terror, 

fright. 
Testamentum; wilL 
Testimonium; witness. 
Testudo, Inis; f ; tortoiu. 
Teucri, orum; Trojans, 
Thal&mus; chamber. 
Thales, Stis ; ThaUs. 
Thebanus; Theban. 
Themistocles, is ; Themis* 

tocles. 
Thesslllus; Thesscdian, 
Thetis, Idis; Thetis {god- 
dess). 
Thrax,Thracis; 7%r(»cian, 
Thressa; f ; female Thra- 

cian. 
TlfbSris, is ; to.', the Tiber. 
Tibur, Tibtiris; n; Tibar 

{town). 
Tiburs, urtis; inhabitant 

of Tibur. 
TvcBL^o (e) ; fear. 



\ 
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Timor, 5ria; m; ftar, 
limoleoo, Ooifl ; Timoleon, 
Tondeo, Sre, iotondi, 

toDSus ; BheoTf shave, 
Tormentam; engine for 

hurling nuuileSt tor- 

menit pain, infiuence. 
Torpeo (e); am torpid, 

•tiff, 
Torqueo, Sre, toraiftortas ; 

hwrl, whirl. 
Torus; couch. 
Tot ; 90 many, 
Totus; whole; Pr. 34. 
Trade, 8re, dldi, dltus; 

hand over, deliver, he- 
Pray, 
Traho, Sre, xi, ctus ; dravj, 

drag, 
IVanseo, ire, ii, Xtum; 

ero8$ over, 
TransUus, lis; crouing, 

passage, 
Tremo, Sre, ui ; tremble, 
TrepWo (a) ; hurry to and 

fro, am alarmed: trepi- 

datura est ; there was a 

panic, 
Tribtlnus; tribune, 
Tridaum; space of three 

days. 
Trieiinium; space of three 

years, 
Tristis; sad, 
TritYcum; wheat, 
Triumpho (a) ; triumph, 
Truncus; trunk, stem, 
Trux, trucis; savage, 
Tueor, Sri, tuUus ; behold, 
Tuli; perfect in use for 

fero. 
Tumultus, Os ; uproar, 

tumult, 
Turba; crowd. 
Turbo (a) ; disturb, 
Turpis ; base, foul, 
Turpitudo, Inis; f; bcue- 

ness, foulness. 
Turns, is; f; tower, 
Tuscus; Tuscan. 
Tuto; safely. 
Tuus ; thy, 
Tyrannus; tyrant, 
Tyrius ; belonging to Tyre, 

Tyrian, 



V, 

Uilus ; any; Pr. 34. 
Ulmus; f; elm. 
Ulysses, is ; Ulysses, 
Umbra; shade, 
Unda; wave. 
Undique ; on aU sides, 
Unquam; ever, 
Unus; one; Pr. 34. 
Uousquisque, uniuscu- 

jusque ; each one, 
Urbs, urbis; f; city, 
Uro, Sre, nssi, ustus ; bum. 
Usque ; all the way. 
Usus, Os; use, practice, 

experience. 
Uterque; eoAih of two; 

Pr. 34. 
UtUis; useful, expedient, 

good, 
Utilitas, Stis; f; utility, 

expediency, 
Utor, i, usus; vm, 
Utrinque; on both sides, 
Uva; grape. 
Uxor, Oris; wife, 

Y, 

Vacatio, Onis; f ; exemp' 
tion, immunity, 

Vacca; cow. 

Vaco (a) ; am empty, free, 
attend to. 

Vacuus; empty, void, 

Vse; alas. 

Vagus ; wandering, 

Valde; strongly, exceed- 
ingly, 

Vanus; void, idle, vain, 

Vasto (a) ; lay waste. 

Vastus; waste, vast, 

Vates, is; c; prophet, 
bard, 

Vehemeuter ; ardently, 
excessively. 

Veho, 8re, vexi, vectus; 
carry, 

Veientes ; people of Veii, 

Veii, orum; m; Veii 
{city), 

Vel ; or, 

Velamen, Knis; n; cover- 
ing, veil. 



\ 



Velut ; as if, as, 

Vemttio, Onis ; f ; hunting, 

Venator, Oris ; m ; hunter, 

Vendo, ^re, Idi, Itus ; sell. 

VenSnum ; poison, 

Veneo, ire, venii, ituni; 
go for sale, am sold. 

Veneror, ari, atus; vene- 
rate, 

V6nio, ire, v5ni, ventum; 
com^. 

Ventosus ; windy, JicUe 
as the wind, 

Ventus ; wind. 

Venus, 6ris; Ven/us (god- 
dess), 

Ver, veris ; d ; spring. 

Verber, gris ; n ; lash. 

Verbfiro (a) ; Uish, scourge, 

Ver bum ; word, 

Verecundia; modesty, re- 
spect, 

Verecundus; m^est. 

Vereor, eri, Uus;/mr. 

Veritas, atis ; f ; tnUh. 

Vero; in truth, indeed. 

Verres, is; Verres, 

Verso, (a) ; keep turning, 
agitate. 

Versus, Us; verse, 

Verto, Sre, i, sus; turn, 

Verum; truth. 

Verus; true, 

Vescor, i ; feed. 

Vesper, Sris or 8ri; m; 
evening. 

Vesperasco, 8re ; grow 
towards evening, grow 
late, 

VestiB, is; f; garment, 
robe, 

Vetus, 8ris; old, ancient. 

Vexillum; standard, flag, 

Vicinus; neighbouring. 

Victoria; victory, 

Vicus; village. 

Video, Sre, vidi, visus; 
see. 

Vigilia, wakeftdness, 

watching, want of sleep, 
watch, 

VigUo (a); am awake, 
watch, 

Vilis, is; ch^ap, worth' 
lesSy m£an% 
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Villa ; country house, 
Vincio, ire, lud, nctiis; 

bind. 
Vincttlmn (vincluin) ; 

chain, bond. 
Vinco, 8re, vici, viotns; 

conquer, 
Vinum ; wine, 
Vipfera; f ; viper, 
Vir, viri; man, 
Vireo (e) ; am green^ 

bloom. 
Vires, ium ; strength, 
Viresco, 6re; grow green, 
Viridifl ; green, 
Virgo, Inia ; virgin ^ muid. 
Viiilis; manly. 
Viritdm ; man by man. 
Vims, i ; n ; poison, 

slime. 



Virtus, litis; f ; virtue. 
Vis ; force, violence, 

strength; Pr. 35, a. 
Viso, Sre, i; lookatofteny 

survey, go to see, visit. 
Vita ; life, 
Vitiositas, atis; f; worth- 

lessness, vice. 
Vitiosus ; corruptt morbid, 
Vitis, is ; f ; vine, 
Vitium ; vice, taint, 
Vito (a) ; shun, 
Vituperator, Oris; m; 

cefnsurer, railer. 
Vivo, 8re, vixi, victum; 

live. 
YolaXiiis; flying, winged. 
Volo (a) ; fly, 
Volsci, orum; the Vol- 

scians. 



Volttcer, cris, ere ; winged. 

Volacris, is; f; winged 
one, bird. 

Voluntas, atis ; f ; wiU, 

Voluptas, atis; f; plea- 
sure. 

Voro (a); devour. 

Votum ; vow, prayer. 

V5veo, Sre, v6vi, votus; 
vow. 

Vox, vocis; f; voice. 

VulcSuus; Vulcan (god). 

Vulgo (a) ; make common, 
noise abroad, publish. 

Vulgo; in the world, pub- 
licly, commonly, 

Vulgus, i; n; crowd, 
public, 

VulnSro (a) ; wour^. 

Vulnus, 8ris; n ; wound. 



The Nmnerals, which occnr in the Sentences, are not introduced into the 
Vocabulary in their alphabetical order ; but are given all together, in numeri- 
cal order, on the following pages. 



NUMERALS. 

Namerals are Adjectives denoUng Number. Of these there are several 
series ; but the chief are called Cardinal, Distributive, and Ordinal Numerals. 
There are also Numeral Adverbs. 

Cardinal Numerals answer the question Quott 'how many?* as, Quot 
equos habetisf * How many horses have you (in all) ? ' Decern, * ten. * 

Distribative Numerals answer the question QuotSnif as, af 'how many 
each, or apiece?' as, Quotenos equos hdbetia? *How many horses have you 
apiece?' Denos, ' we have ten each.' 

Ordinal Numerals answer the question QitdttiSf a, umt * which in numeric 
order?' as, Quoto in prcesepi stat equus tuus? 'In which stall does your 
horse stand?' In dedmot * in the tenth.' 

Numeral Adverbs answer the question Quotiesf * how often?' as, Quotiea 
ilium equum vUiisH? 'How often have you seen that horse?' DecieSt 'ten 
times.* 

All the Distributives and Ordinals are declined. Of the Cardinals the 

three first are declined ; see Pr. 34 : and the hundreds are declined ; as, ducenti, 
cBf a. But from quatttuyr to centum, both inclusive, they are not declined. 
MiUeis undechnedi it is commonly an adjective; Sis,mille homines, 1000 
men : but it may be used as a singular noun ; as, mille hominum, ' a thou- 
sand of men.' In the plural it is always a neuter declinable noun ; as, tria 
millia hominum : except when a smaller number comes between it and the 
noun, and then it may pass as an adjective; as, tria millia trecenti triginta 
tres homines, 3333 men. 

As Millions are rendered by aid of the adverbs ; i , 100,000 is undedes centena 
millia; 3,000,000 is viciea centena millia; 100,000,000 is millies centena 
millia; and so on. 

The Koman Symbols of Nimibers, as used now, are 

I, V, X, L, 0, D, M or 010 

for I, 5, 10, 50, joo, 500, 1000. 

A smaller symbol before a larger is subtracted ; as, IX=X~ 1 = 9. 
A smaller symbol after a larger is added ; as, XI = X + 1 => 1 1* 
The same symbol repeated is added ; as, 

XX=X+X = 2o; 111=1 + 1+1=3. 

The symbol CIO for 1000 is merely a way of writing M, so as to admit of 
increase or decrease (cf. xxiii. 478, &c.). Add a curve on each side, and 
the number is multiplied by 10 ; knock off a curve on the left for each 
curve on the right, and the number is halved. Thus 

CCIOO=iooox 10=10,000; 

IO(or D) = IOOO-^2 = 5oo; 100= 10,000-7-2 = 5000; 
and so on. 

Just as subtraction is denoted by placing a small symbol before a larger 
one ; so is it by placing a small numeral before a multiple of ten. Thus 
dnodeviginti is 18, undetriyinta is 29; and so on, to dw>decenium for 98, and 
undecentum for 99. 
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Numerals. 



Ababio 
Symbols. 

I 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

• lO 

II 

12 

u 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
28 
29 

30 
40 

50 
60 
70 
80 

9d 

99 
100 

lOI 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

2,000 

5>ooo 

10,000 

50,000 

100,000 

$00,000 

1,000,000 



Cabdinals. 

unus 

duo 

tres 

quattuor 

quinque 

sex 

septem 

ccto 



DiSTBIBUTIVES. 

singuli 

bini 

teroi, or trini 

quaterni 

quiul 

8eni 

septSni 

octooi 



novem 

decern 

und^cim 

duodecim 

tredecim, or decern et tres 

quattuordecim, &c. 

quindecim, &c. 

sedecim, &c. 

septemdecim, &c. 

octodecim, &c. or duodeviginti 

novemdecim, &c. or undeviginti 

viginti 

viginti unus, or unus et viginti 

viginti duo, or duo et viginti 

viginti ooto, octo et vig., or duodetriginta 

viginti nov., nov. et vig., or undetriginta 

triginta 

quadraginta 

quinquaginta 

sexaginta 

septuaginta 

octoginta 

nonaginta 

undecentum 

centum 

centum et unus 

ducenti 

trecenti 

quadringenti 

quingenti 

sexcenti (sescenti) 

septingenti 

octingenti 

nongenti 

mille 

duo, or bina^ millia 

quinque, or quina, millia 

decern, or dena, millia 

quinquaginta, or quinquagena, millia 

centum, or centena, millia 

quingenta, or quingena, millia 

decies centum, or cenlenai mVUiai 



noveni 

deni 

undSni 

duodSni 

terni deni 

quaterni deni 

quini deni 

seni deni 

septeni deni 

duodeviceni 

undeviceni 

viceni 

viceni singuli 

viceni bini 

duodetriceni 

undetriceni 

triceni 

quadrageni 

quinquageni 

sexageni 

septuageni 

octogeni^ 

nooageni 

undecenteni 

centeni 

centeni singuli 

duceni 

treceni 

quadringeni 

quingeni 

sexoeni (ses.) 

eeptingeni 

octingeni 

Dongeni 

singula millia 

bina millia 

quina millia 

dena millia 

quinquagena millia 

centena millia 

quingena millia 

decies centena millia 
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Numerals. 




Roman 






Symbols. 


Obdinals. 


Advebbb. 


I 


primus 


semel 


II 


secunduB, or alter 


bis 


III 


tertius 


ter 


IV 


quartus 


quater 


V 


quintus 


quiuquies 


VI 


sextus 


sexies 


VII 


septYmuB (earlier^ septttmos) 


septies 


vm 


octavus 


octies 


IX 


nonus 


novies 


X 


decYmus (earlier, decttmus) 


decies 


XI 


undecimus 


undecies 


XII 


duodecimus 


duodecies 


xin 


tertius decimns, or decimus ei tertius 


terdecies (tre) 


XIV 


quartus decimus, &c. 


quaterdecies 


XV 


quintus decimus 


quindecies 


XVI 


sextus decimus 


sedecies 


XVII 


Septimus decimus 


septies decies 


XVIII 


duodevicesimus 


duodevicies 


XIX 


undevicesimus 


undevicies 


XX 


vicesimus 


vicies 


XXI 


vicesimus primus, or primus et. vicesimus 


semel et vicies 


XXII 


vicesimus alter, o?* alter et vicesimus 


bis et vicies 


XXVIII 


duodetrigesimus 


dnodetricies 


XXIX 


undetrigesimug 


nndetricies 


XXX 


trigesimus 


tricies 


XL 


quadragesimus 


quadragies 


L 


quinquagesimus 


quinquagies 


LX 


sexagesimus 


sexagies 


LXX 


septuagesimns 


septuagies 


LXXX 


octogesimiis 


octogies 


XO 


nonagesimus 


nonagies 


10 


undeceDtesimns 


undecenties 


c 


centesimus 


centies 


CI 


centesimus primus 


centies semel 


CO 


ducentesimus 


ducenties 


ceo 


treceutesimus 


trecenties 


coco 


quadringentesimnn 


quadringenties 


D or ID 


quingentesimus 


quingenties 


DC 


sexcentesimuH (ses.) 


sexcenties (ses.) 


Dec 


septiDgentesimus 


septingenties 


DCCC 


octiugentesimus 


octiugenties 


DCCCO 


nongentesimuB 


nongentiea 


M or CIO 


millesimus 


millies 


MM 


bis millesimus 


bis millies 


100 


quinqnies millesimus 


quinquies millies 


CCIOO 


decies millesimus 


decies millies 


1000 


quinquagies millesimus 


quinquagies millies 


CCCIOOO 


centies millesimus 


centies millies 


lOOOO 


quingenties millesimus 


quingenties millies 


CCCCIOOOO 


dedescenties millesimug 


decies centies millies 
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